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PREFACE 


As-Suyiti’s treatise al-Hay’a as-saniya fi l-hay’a as-sunniya, whose 
edition and analysis was proposed to me for my doctoral dissertation in 
the history of science at Harvard University, wants to be the Islamic 
cosmology. The title I have chosen for the revised version of my work 
only intends to echo the original claim of the author. Anyone familiar 
with the Arabic literature in this field will know that a single “Islamic 
Cosmology” can hardly be written, certainly not in our time while the 
great majority of relevant texts is still inaccessible. Moreover, it can be 
safely said that such a single “Islamic Cosmology” never was a reality in 
Islamic intellectual history. There were numerous theories, models, 
schools of cosmological thought. And even as-Suyiuti’s treatise is 
obviously an aggregate of various, sometimes contradictory, fragments 
of cosmological models. 


But it is nonetheless inspired by the ideal of unity and the claim that 
there is a distinct “Islamic Cosmology” identifiable and presentable as 
such. For this reason the treatise was widely circulated among as-Suyuti’s 
contemporary Muslim scholars, and it deserves our attention since it is 
bound to shed a good deal of light on the thorny problem of the 
integration of the natural sciences into a professedly Muslim culture. 
This work therefore serves a genuine historical interest, although it 
contains few “scientific achievements” which apologetic-minded authors 
might insert into their collections of precocious inventions and glorious 
contributions to science. 


My analysis and commentary stay necessarily within the limits of as- 
Suyuti’s text. Numerous other literary products containing similar or 
even identical materials, such as Adab-works, poetry, Tafsir-books, 
Hadit-collections, Sifi-treatises, Kalam-discussions, etc. had to be left 
aside. And when trying to trace the sources of as-Suyuti’s cosmological 
fragments, and then in turn to establish their particular scientific 
meaning, I often felt like the discoverer of the Nile-source (see XIII, 3): 
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Desirous to proceed further, but held back because superhuman efforts 
would be required to penetrate into such pathless territory. 


Many people devoted to scholarship have helped me along the way; 
their list would be too long if I tried to thank them all by name. But I 
must mention the professors at Harvard University who made it possible 
for me to work jointly in the departments of History of Science and Near 
Eastern Languages and Cultures: E.N. Hiebert, M.S. Mahdi, J.E. 
Murdoch, W.C. Smith, and A.I. Sabra. The latter acted as my adviser 
over the years; I am obligated to him for opening this line of research for 
me and for his encouragement throughout the work. Prof. A. Schimmel 
kindly read the first draft of my book and helped me to solve many 
problems.:-Prof. I. Lichtenstadter let me benefit from her wide knowledge 
of early Islam and gave me much of her time to improve my English 
style. 


While collecting the sources for my edition and background-studies 
I received the very kind help of the authorities of many libraries and their 
assistants. First of all I must mention the great libraries in Istanbul, 
Bursa, and Konya, where I was allowed to collate a good number of 
manuscripts. I received microfilm-copies also from the manuscript 
libraries in Cairo, Damascus, Heidelberg, Kabul, Leiden, Miinchen, and 
Princeton. 


For valuable comments on the completed work and encouragement 
towards its publication I am grateful to Professors H. Daiber, D. King, 
and G. Saliba. Special thanks are due to Prof. Dr. U. Haarmann, the 
former director of the Orient-Institut of the DMG in Beirut, who 
accepted my “Islamic Cosmology” for publication in the series ““Beiruter 
Texte und Studien”. And I thank Dr. G. Rotter, the present director of 
this institute, for encouragement in the long months during which the 
bullets of fighters and snipers delayed the publication. Dr. B. Kellner- 
Heinkele kindly agreed to supervise the printing of the book in the final 
phase; I am very grateful for her care and concern. I feel unable to render 
appropriate thanks to the staff of the Imprimerie Catholique who 
continued their work on my “Islamic Cosmology” even when they were 
constantly threatened by the guns just across the notorious “Green 
Line”’. 


[S.64,17] p> 5X2 wily 


Beirut, December 1981 ANTON M. HEINEN 
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INTRODUCTION 


In his thought-provoking study Islam in Modern History WILFRED 
CANTWELL SMITH singles out the place of science in Arabic culture as a 
particularly revealing case of neglect or shallowness in Islamic historiog- 
raphy. The author does not deny that plenty of factual knowledge 
concerning the many contributions of Arabic-writing savants to science 
has been collected in numerous treatises and articles. But the inner nexus 
of science with Arab, or Muslim, culture has in his view never been 
satisfactorily laid bare. He writes there: © 


The market abounds with treatises exhibiting, sometimes glibly, 
sometimes as a result of great labour and research, the Arab (or 
Muslim) contribution to science in general or to this or that 
particular branch. At a more superficial level of factual knowledge, 
the case is emphatically urged that Western science is essentially a 

’ borrowing from the Arab (Islamic) world. At a more abstract level, 

the thesis is ardently presented that Islam as a religion, far from 
being in conflict with science, encourages and nourishes it. 
Much of this, though complex, is true. More important, all of it is 
satisfying. Yet equally important, little of it is effective. For there 
has been, along with this voluminous output of applause, extremely 
little investigation by Arab minds of the actual factors leading to the 
development of early science in Arab classical culture, the role that it 
played in the society, and the objective relations, either social or 
intellectual, over the various centuries between the scientists and the 
religious authorities. Great attention is called to the fact that Arab 
science existed. Little thought is given as to just how it arose, or 
what it implied. And so far as the present writer is aware, there has 
been virtually no study at all of the obviously crucial question as to 
how or why Arab science declined.! . 


Since few treatises of Arab scientists, especially of philosophers or 
theologians discussing scientific problems, have been published and made 


1 W.C. SmitH: Islam in Modern History 123 f. 
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accessible to scholars of all nations, creeds and races, a comprehensive 
historical study of Arab science, as distinctly Arab or Muslim, can hardly 
be undertaken at the present time. But the task appears challenging and 
promising enough that even a preliminary study will have its value. As 
W.C. Smith suggests, the beginnings and the final stage of Arab science, 
according to him the most neglected periods, seem to be the most 
favourable subjects of analysis. — 

The numerous essays of LouIs MASSIGNON on the peculiar character 
of the Arabic language bespeak the very same concern. But more 
ambitiously, he tries to penetrate to the living roots of the culture itself, 
to discover in its modes of expression the structures that determine all its 
scientific manifestations. Here is an example of his method: 


Ce caractére de la langue a eu pour résultat d’infléchir les connais- 
sances qu’elle exprimait dans le sens d’une pensée analytique, 
atomistique, occasionnaliste et apophtegmatique... L’exactitude que 
les hommes de science arabes poursuivront, ce n’est pas l’universali- 


sation de correspondances analogiques posées a priori; C'est le 

dénombrement des groupes anomalistiques (shawadhdh) que leurs 

qewatons inlassablement poursuivies, leur permettent d’accumu- 

er: 
This brilliant thesis demands our attention; but unfortunately it has 
remained a programmatic statement and has not yet been put on 
satisfactory historical foundations. It may well remain so because it may 
be too ambitious an undertaking. Nevertheless, the reader of the just 
quoted chapter will notice soon that this thesis has already influenced the 
analysis of Arabic science. Thus the linguistic factor has been over- 
stressed and the contribution of Muslim culture on a wider scope 
consciously and intentionally played down. 

Swayed by L. Massignon’s thesis the reader may conclude that 
Arabic science had an identity of its own only because of its linguistic 
garb. Of course, language participates in the processes of history; but if 
the unchanging factor of language which guarantees its lasting identity is 
the guiding principle of analysis it is difficult to see how the historical 
development of science in Muslim culture can be adequately taken into 
consideration. That scientific treatises were translated into Arabic 
becomes the primary focus of attention, not when this happened and for 
which reasons. How scientific activities began in the young Muslim 


2 La Science Arabe; in: R. TATON (ed.): Histoire générale des sciences; tome I: La 
science antique et médiévale 458 f. Cf. L. MassIGNon: “Les formes de pensée déterminées par 
la structure de la langue arabe”; in: Opera Minora II, 542 ff. 
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community, the true role they played in its intellectual life, and especially 
how and why they finally became sterile, all these grave historical 
problems tend to be neglected. Thus L. Massignon’s thesis cannot be 
expected to furnish satisfactory answers to W.C. Smith’s questions. 

Smith calls for an essentially historical investigation. He con- 
centrates on attitudes to history in modern Arab writings, hence his 
statement that the historical aspects of science have hardly begun to be 
investigated “by Arab minds”. He may have extended his judgment if he 
had focused his analysis on the history of Arab or Muslim science as 

“such. For, with his keen historical sense he would have been aware that 
non-Arab minds, too, have given little attention to the place of science 
within Muslim culture. Two notable exceptions are J. GOLDZIHER and 
more recently M. PLESSNER. The former author dealt with some aspects of 
this problem, namely the position of orthodoxy regarding the ancient 
sciences, in his essay “‘Stellung der alten islamischen Orthodoxie zu den 
antiken Wissenschaften”’.3 And the latter drew attention to the impact of 
the sciences on the intellectual formation of Islam in his two articles “Die 
Geschichte der Wissenschaften im Islam als Aufgabe der modernen Islam- 
wissenschaft (ein Versuch)”4 and “Die Bedeutung der Wissenschaftsge- 
‘schichte fiir das Verstandnis der geistigen Welt des Islams’’>. 

The start of the problem is the definition of Arabic or Muslim 
science. In general science has become such an absolute that it requires 
the intense work of the historian to show that it, like any other human 
activity, has a history because it evolves in history. And Arabic science, 
starting with the medieval Arab authors themselves, is almost always 
treated as a uniform, clearly defined phenomenon. More or less 
succinctly most authors present the whole scientific movement among the 
Muslims as ‘uliim al-awa’il (= the sciences of the ancients). Hence the 
derivation of these activities from the people of former times, the ancient 
scientists, is the main feature of the definition, not the activities in 
themselves, their goals or methods. J. GOLDZIHER’s description of these 
sciences, however, concentrates on their subject matters: 


Unter ‘uliim al-awa@’il oder ‘uliim al-kudama (Wissenschaften der 
Alten), auch al-‘ulim al-kadima, d.h. die antiken Wissenschaften, 


3 In: Abhandlungen der k6nigl. preuss. Akad. der Wissensch., phil.-hist. Klasse; nr. 8; 
Berlin, 1916. 


4 In: Philosophie und Geschichte; nr. 31; J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck); Tiibingen, 1931. 


5 In: Philosophie und Geschichte; nr. 82; Tiibingen, 1966. — See also review by B. 
Spucer; in: Der Islam 48 (1971) 141. 
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versteht man in der Literatur des Islams im Gegensatz zu den 
Wissenschaften der Araber, zu den neueren Wissenschaften, spezieller 
zu denen des Religionsgesetzes (Sari‘a), jene Wissenschaftszweige, 
die durch direkten oder vermittelten Einfluss der aus der _helleni- 
schen Literatur iibernommenen Werke (kutub al-awa@’il) in den 
Bildungskreis der Muslime eingedrungen sind. Es gehért dazu also 
zunachst der ganze Kreis der propadeutischen, physischen und 
metaphysischen Wissenschaften der griechischen Enzyklopadie: die 
verschiedenen Zweige der Mathematik, Philosophie, Naturkunde, 
Medizin, Astronomie, Musiktheorie u.a.m.® 
This clear distinction between the old and the new sciences may be 
based on the bibliographical need for well-defined classifications. I. 
Goldziher’s frequent references to IBN AN-NADIm’s Fihrist are indicative 
of this. Sharp definitions of the field are an asset for any research, but 
they must adapt to changing situations over the centuries and not 
anticipate the findings of the historian. In discussing Arabic science it is 
often assumed that there always was a division between groups of 
scholars, corresponding to the bibliographical one, and that they divided 
their research among themselves accordingly. Thus one expects questions 
relating to natural phenomena to be dealt with by those scholars who 
devoted themselves to the ‘uliim al-awa’il, while the others would 
disregard them as not pertaining to their field of study. It is also not 
surprising that conflicts are said to have arisen between the two groups, 
that one was relegated: to a marginal place in society when the other 
gained influence and dominated the former. But, if there was such a 
struggle, we may also expect that the lines were drawn sharper after one 
group had gained the victory and through its control over contemporary 
literature could minimize the role played by the vanquished in the 
intellectual life of the whole community. 

I. Goldziher’s is not a historical study of the development of the 
sciences from their beginnings to the dark times of their decline. But it is 
easy to misunderstand him in that way. For instance, he also makes no 
distinction between philosophy and such sciences as astronomy or 
cosmology, which were to some extent rooted in Qur’a4n and Sunna. To 
deal with the scientific movement as a whole, not just the classifications of 
a later date, but the earliest available texts concerning natural pheno- 
mena must be investigated. It may then well be found that the assumed 
deep rift between the two groups did not exist, neither so markedly or not 


6 I. Gotpzmer: “Stellung der alten islamischen Orthodoxie zu den antiken Wissenschaf- 
ten” 3. 
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at all, from the beginning of Arabic science, but that it evolved over the 
centuries. Reflecting on the period of developing intellectual life the later 
authors may have taken their contemporary situation of two strictly 
separated groups of scholars as the norm and projected it into the past. If 
we take their view at face value, our understanding of Arabic science 
over the centuries would be equally unhistorical and false, though 
apparently based on clear distinctions. 

The present study is based on hitherto unpublished Arabic treatises 
that are explicitly concerned with a truly Islamic science of the cosmos 
(hay’a). They were compiled around the time when decline of the 
sciences had set in. But the fragmentary theories of the cosmos that are 
the subject matter of these compilations were inherited from the earliest 
period of scientific interests in Islamic history; they were systematically © 
collected and injected into contemporary thought between the ninth and 
eleventh centuries. Modern writers may neglect these traditional treatises 
as not coming up to their scientific standards. But they are available in 
numerous copies, just as many witnesses of strong cultural influences. 
The text edited here forces us to focus on the beginnings and the ending 
of the Arabic scientific movement, according to W.C. Smith the most 
favorable periods of research; in addition it poses questions about its 
relevance in the middle period. Thus it hopefully sheds some light on 
neglected questions of the history of Arabic science. 


PART A 


A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 
OF TRADITIONAL ISLAMIC COSMOLOGY 
WITH REFERENCE TO AS-SUYUTI’S KITAB 
AL-HAY’A AS-SANIYA FI L-HAY’A AS-SUNNIYA 


I. The revival of traditional Islamic cosmology in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century 


1. IBRAHIM AL-QARAMANI’S Al-Hay’a al-Islamiya 


At the-very—outset-of_ my research my attention was drawn to a 
manuscript mentioned in AYDIN SAYILI’s The Observatory in Islam.1 The 
title of this manuscript unmistakably points to a treatise that owes its 
origin to the concern with a truly Islamic science of nature: Kitab ‘ilm al- 
hay’a “ala i‘tigad ahl as-sunna wa. |-gamda‘a din al-falasifa (= The Book 
of Astronomy Based on the Tenets of the People of Tradition and 
Community, not on those of the Philosophers) by IBRAHIM AL-QARAMANI 
AL-AMIDI.2 

As the Nisha shows, the author hailed from the East-Anatolian town 
Amida, present-day Diyarbakir. The catalogues of Siileymaniye Kitiip- 
hanesi give the date of his death as 1000 H., which corresponds to 
1591/92 A.D.. Thus this text belongs to that period of Muslim science 
which is generally looked upon as its “old” age, the age of advanced 
decay (i.e. after the closing of the Istanbul observatory, and disregard- 
ing such centers of learning as those of Moghul India). It raises the 
question whether this work reveals some of those factors that caused the 
decline of the sciences, or — looked at from another angle — whether it. 

exposes features of a distinctly Muslim science, at least in the view of its 
author, Ibrahim al-QaramAni. 


1 A. SayiLt: The Observatory in Islam 431. 
2 Ms. Bursa: Haraggioglu, nr. II-1213. 
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When I examined the holdings of various Turkish manuscript 
libraries I realized that the Bursa manuscript is not merely the result of 
an occasional effort by an isolated scholar. While not making an 
exhaustive search, I came to the conclusion that treatises from his pen, 
with almost identical titles, as well as Turkish translations and adap- 
tations by other writers may have been among the most popular books of 
that time. Almost every manuscript library seemed to have a number of 
copies, as for instance:* 


Al-hay’a al-ilahiya (= The Divine Astronomy): copied 1137 H.: Istanbul, 
Fatih 3393/1. 

Kitab al-hay’a ‘ala i‘tigad al-ahl as-sunna (sic.) (= The Book of 
Astronomy Based on the Tenets of the People of Tradition): Manisa, il 
Halk K. 759. 

Hay’at al-Islam ‘ala tarigat ahl as-sunna (= The Astronomy of Islam 
Based on the Principles of the People of the Tradition): Istanbul, 
University A. 3584. 

Ahl as-sunna istikadi (= The Tenets of the People of the Tradition): 
Istanbul, Tirnovali 1866/7. 

Risala fi l-hay’a al-mabniya ‘ala l-ahadit wa |-atar (= A Treatise on the 
Astronomy Based on the Traditions and the old Authorities): Heidel- 
berg, Cod. Heid. Or. 317. 

Al-hay’a al-islamiya (= The Islamic Astronomy): Istanbul, Esad Ef. 
3533/4. - University A. 2952. - Bursa, Genel 9335. - Konya, Yusuf Aga 
4886/13. - 7235/4. - 7249/3. - Kiitahya, Zeytinoglu 1689/1. - 1690. - 
4993/9. - Manisa, {1 Halk Kth. 297,2 = 927. 

- Risdla fi l-hay’a as-Sar‘iya (= A Treatise on the Astronomy in 
accordance with the Revealed Law): Istanbul, University A. 3778. 
Al-hay’a as-saniya (= The Radiant Astronomy): Istanbul, University A. 
1688. 
Muntahab al-hay’a as-saniya li s-Suyiiti (= An Extract of The Radiant 
Astronomy by AS-SuyoT!): Istanbul, Haci Mahmud Ef. 5711. 
(BROCKELMANN, in his GAL, S II, p. 185, mentions still other copies of 
extracts from as-Suyiti’s treatise: Br. Mus. Suppl. 1250, III. - Pet. AMK 
946. - Kairo? I, App. 17. - Qawala II., 271-273). 
Muntahab kitab al-hay’a al-islamtya (= An Extract of the Book of the 
Islamic Astronomy): Istanbul. Laleli 3324/2. 

_ Aflak (= Spheres): Istanbul, Tirnovali 1231/1. 


* Authors and titles of manuscripts are written according to the catalogues of the 
respective libraries. 3 
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Risdlat al-aflak wa n-nugiim (= The Treatise of the Spheres and the 
Stars):Istanbul, Tirnovali 1232. 

Kitab al-hay’a (= The Book of Astronomy): Konya, Yusuf Aga 53 = 
927. - 8184/1. 

Hay’at (= Astronomy): Istanbul, Harput 29/4. 

Al-Hay’a al-Karamani (= The Astronomy of al-Qaramani): Istanbul, 
Esad Ef. 3594/2. - Nafiz Pasa 1270. 

Tarcamat al-hay’a al-islamiya li s-Suyiti (= The Translation of the 
Islamic Astronomy by as-Suyiti): Istanbul, Ibrahim Ef. 465. 

HusAYN MURTAZA NAZMI-ZADE: Hey’et-i Seniye terciimesi (= The 
Translation of the Radiant Astronomy): Istanbul, Bagdatli Vehbi Ef. 
850. 

Kasim B. SAYH SABDUSSALAM: Hay’et-i Islamiye (= An Islamic As- 
tronomy): Adana, il Halk 297/21. — 


However, a quick perusal of some of these treatises, kindly made 
accessible to me in Turkey and in Germany, convinced me that the 
scopes of these works, and by and large even their contents, are 
essentially the same. More disconcerting, though probably more repre- 
sentative of the intellectual productivity of the period, was that the 
author — as he quite candidly admits — took all the materials for his 
“Islamic Astronomy” from texts of older authorities. And these 
authorities themselves were compilers belonging to the preceding 
generation(s), not great independent 7 original scholars, nor the critical 
collectors of traditions. Since al-Qaramani’s works are a mere con- 
tinuation of a movement started by these older authorities, it seemed 
advisable to turn the focus of attention to their treatises. 


2. GALAL AD-DIN AS-SuyOTI’s Kitab al-Hay’a as-Saniya fi l-Hay’a as- 
Sunniya 


Ibrahim al-Qaramani’s most important source, of materials and 
inspiration, was a treatise composed about a century before he started his 
literary career, namely the Kitab al-hay’a as-saniya fi l-hay’a as-sunniya 
by GALAL AD-DIN AS-SuyYOTI. This influential work by as-Suyuti (849-911 
H./1445-1505 A.D.) was known for a long time, but to my knowledge 
has never been studied. Because of its historical function it deserves to be 


presented in an edition with a translation. In a commentary on the 


3 See: H. Suter: Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber und ihre Werke 186 
nr. 449, 
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contents of this work its sources — as far as possible — will be pointed 
out, and it will be supplemented with some of the additional materials 
derived from other authors who have discussed traditional cosmology. 
Thus, it is hoped, we will gain access to the literature of the hay’a 
as-sunniya, astronomy, cosmology or cosmography, on the basis of the 
Islamic Tradition. , , 

For, even though as-Suy0Ti’s Kitab al-hay’a as-saniya is also a 
compilation from earlier books, it is closer to the onset of stagnation in 
Arabic science. Further, for its time it manifests a certain originality, 
because it seems to be the first treatise of this genre to use the technical 
term “‘al-hay’a’’ in its title. It thus declares itself a rival of other kutub al- 
hay‘a based on principles and methods as those employed by Ptolemy. 
The adjective “‘as-saniya”’ (= “brilliant”, ““magnificent”’, “glorious’’, etc.) 
testifies to the intensity of the challenge. 

This text also deserves attention because it sums up the traditional 
cosmological views passed on to the Muslim literati during the previous 
centuries of flourishing astronomical studies. But it was not easy to 
formulate these traditions concisely and to separate them from the 
theories derived from non-Muslim sources since the former were entangled 
with an abundance of legal, ritual and religious matters. After the 
appearance of numerous kutub al-hay’a, especially in connection with the 
highest and most original achievements of Arabic astronomy through the 
research at the Maraga observatory, which were openly inspired by 
PToLemy’s Almagest, here at last was a book exclusively based on the 
traditional Islamic authorities. As such it may have been able to awaken 
the contemporary scholars to a consciousness of their Muslim heritage. 

Yet, the question remains whether this treatise was effective in 
driving a wedge between traditionally Muslim and non-Muslim science. 
Or was its appearance merely a symptom of a rift that occurred at or 
before this time? At any rate, it must have enjoyed a considerable 
popularity long after, and far from where, it was composed. For to this 
day many copies are found in the manuscript libraries of the Middle 
East, Europe and America, as our survey shows.4 This fact alone, 
however, cannot suffice as historical evidence for a satisfactory estimate 
of the actual influence of this treatise. And a fortiori, it would be rash to 
consider it a causal factor in the decline of Arabic scientific activities. But 
there is ground to conjecture that it may have discouraged a good 


4 See: The description of the manuscripts. 
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number of prospective students of the sciences by offering them a hay’a, 
or even the only cosmology, truly in harmony with their religion. 


3. AS-SuydtTI’s Kitab al-Hay’a as-Saniya fi l-Hay’a as-Sunniya in the 
context of contemporary literature 


In view of the large number of extant manuscript copies of As- 
SuyotTI’s Kitab al-hay’a as-saniya, there can be little doubt about the 
popularity of this work. On the other hand, the large number of 
outstanding astronomical works in Near Eastern libraries of the fifteenth 
century poses two tantalizing questions: Why was this curious com- 
pilation of cosmological traditions made at this time, and why was it so 
widely circulated? 

A single sentence in the beginning of his text informs us about the 
author’s motives for composing it: “It was my goal that those with 
intelligence might rejoice and those with eyes take heed.” — In the 
absence of further elucidations this point cannot be unduly pressed; but 
as-Suyuti seems to have two groups in mind: Those who are granted 
possession of the inherited traditional truths, so that this reminder can 
only renew their enjoyment; and those who are only granted eyes and 
who are admonished to use them. In fact, the verb employed here 
(i‘tabara) has, in the technical usage of the astronomers, the con- 
notations of observation, experimentation and verification.5 The ques- 
tion remains, however, what such eyes could do with the ensuing 
quotations of traditional sayings. But the author must have believed 
them to be worthy of consideration; otherwise his use of the equally 
technical term “‘al-hay’a”’ in the title would not have made any sense. 

The author does not even argue that his Kitab al-hay’a as-saniya is 
really closer to the Islamic faith than other works; he takes this position 
tacitly for granted. His attitude may be termed uncompromising, but it is 
consistent. A person who is convinced of having the truly Islamic hay’a, 
i.e. the explanation of the cosmos and the various natural phenomena 
that is fully in harmony with revealed knowledge, to the extent of being 
part of it, such a person cannot help presenting it for unconditional 
acceptance. Any recourse to arguments would betray his cause, would 
display a lack of faith. Thus as-Suyiti is more consistent than those 
orthodox theologians who engaged in discussions with opponents trained 


5 Cf. A.J. Sabra: “The Astronomical Origin of Ibn al-Haytham’s Concept of 
Experiment” 133-136. 
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in Greek logic and gradually surrendered to them. For him this is a 
battle of life or death. Death actually followed, namely of independent 
research that would submit only to the inner laws of nature or employ 
the tried methods of earlier scientists regardless of their religious 
affiliation. With the renewed emphasis on tradition, such affiliation 
became all-important; and the spirit of science was efficiently stifled. 

Among his writings AS-SUYOTI also lists the title A/-hay’a as-saniya fi 
l-hay’a as-sunniya, but only in the category of works that lesser scholars 
than he himself could have written just as well.6 It immediately follows 
that of his Prophetic Medicine (Af-tibb an-nabawi).7 Both works were 
probably composed for the same reason: The author had never been 
interested enough in the disciplines of medicine or astronomy to study 
them carefully and present the results of his efforts in the form of books; 
yet he wanted to show his contemporaries that he could write about these 
sciences as well. His aim was to prove that he was the most learned 
scholar of his century and that he deserved to be recognized as a 
mugtahid (an independent authority), and even as the mugaddid (the 
restorer of religion at the turn of every century after the Prophet) of his 
age. For the same reason he wrote a treatise on logic, his Sawn al-mantiq 
wa I-kalam ‘an fann al-mantiq wa I-kalam,’ and he made an extract of Ibn 
Taymiya’s Nasihat ahl al-iman fi r-radd<ala mantig al-Yindn,° which is 
actually a refutation of Greek logic. Thus he had shrewdly demonstrated 
his competence in this science, but without having tarnished the purity of 
his soul, since his efforts were directed towards guarding the faithful 
against the devilish instrument. _ 

At the age of fourteen as-Suyiti seems to have received some 
instruction in elementary mathematics from Sihab ad-Din as-Sarimsahi, 
who is said to have been a famous scholar of fard’id (i.e. the rules 
governing the division and distribution of inheritances), arithmetic, and 
algebra.10 But as-Suyiiti’s own words show his true appraisal of his 
competence in these sciences and of their-value: 


6 E.M. Sartain: Jalal al-Din al-Suyiiti U1, 112 (Arabic Text). 

i 7 See: C. Etcoop: “Tibb-ul-Nabbi or Medicine of the Prophet. In: Osiris 14 (1962) 33- 
192. 

8 Cairo, 1366/1947; pp. 1-200. 

9 Ibid., pp. 201-343 (as-Suyuti even gave his extract a well-sounding title: Kitab gahd 
al-qartha fi tagrid an-nasiha., The Book of Exertion of Talent in the Abstraction of Good 
Counsel). 

10 Sihab ad-Din as-Sarimsahi died in 865 H./1461 A.D.; cf. E.M. Sartatn: Jalal al- 
Din al-Suyiiti 1, 27. 
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I became skilled in grammar in that I read many books on it, 
and wrote many explanatory notes about it. I believe that the 
majority of my contemporaries, and indeed many of their prede- 
cessors, have not read the books on Arabic which I have read... 
Then this zeal was transferred to figh, praise be to God, and these 
two are now my best subjects. They are followed by rhetoric, the 
composition of elegant prose, and the technical aspects of hadith 
(istilah al-hadith). As for fara’id, my knowledge of it is no better 
than that of other scholars. As for arithmetic and prosody, my 
knowledge of them is slight. As for logic and the philosophical 
sciences, I do not occupy myself with them because they are hardm, 
as al-Nawawi and others have stated, and, even if they were 
permissible, I would not prefer them to the religious sciences. 1! 


Elsewhere he is more self-assertive concerning his knowledge of fard’id: 
Although he concedes that it is not one of his strong subjects, he still feels 
that he excels in it any of his contemporaries. But he admits that 
arithmetic (hisab) is the most difficult subject for him because for some 
unspecified reason he finds it burdensome (yatqulu ‘alayya n-nazar fihi 
wa tadiqu minhu ahlagqi) .\2 

Among the many sciences in which as-Suyiti claims at least some 
knowledge he finally also mentions medicine, probably because of his 
treatise At-tibb an-nabawi.'13 However, he did not care to include 
astronomy or cosmology. His motive for this baffling omission can only 
be guessed at: He may have tried to avoid giving the slightest impression 
that he had been dangling after one of those forbidden sciences of the 
ancients. For his feelings about them did not allow any compromise: 


Know that, from the time I grew up, I have been inspired with a love 
of the sunnah (exemplary practice of the Prophet) and of hadith, and 
with a hate of bida‘ (heretical practices) and the sciences of the 
ancients, such as philosophy and logic. I wrote on the censure of 
logic when I was eighteen years old, and it was anathema to me. I 
never heard a problem related to the sciences of the philosophers but 
I disliked to hear it, nor of a book on any of their disciplines but I 
avoided reading it.14 
Nevertheless, in another passage he brags about having read some 

treatises by important representatives of the by then highly developed 


11 E.M. Sartain: Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti I, 33. 
12 bid. II, 203 f. (Arabic text). 
13 See note 13. 


14 E.M. Sartain: Jalal al-Din al-Suyiiti I, 32 f. 
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migat-literature.!5 Obviously we must pay close attention to the words of 
his invective quoted just now. Thus it is noteworthy that he singles out 
philosophy and logic and fails to mention astronomy, cosmology or 
migat. He associates the former two with the abhorrent bida‘, but not the 
others. This important distinction is usually overlooked when the 
sciences of the ancients are defined, witness I. Goldziher’s above-quoted 
definition (p. 3f). But it indicates why as-Suyuti writes a refutation of 
logic, while he compiles his own Hay’a and reads other authors’ migdat- 
treatises. Not the subject matter decides whether a science is judged 
acceptable, as we are inclined to think, but it is the question whether this 
science had a place among the practices of the early Muslim community. 
In this framework his Kitab al-hay’a as-saniya may actually have 
strengthened the foundations of the sciences of the cosmos, since it frees 
them from the blame of being completely derived from the works of 
foreigners, or non-Muslims. 

But the original question why as-Suyiti composed this particular 
treatise at that time has not yet been solved satisfactorily. Considering 
the manner in which he uses old sources, it might be assumed that in the 
course of his extensive reading as-Suyuti found some old books on this 
subject which he wished to reproduce in a new form and to circulate 
among the general public. As a matter of fact, as-Sahawi accused as- 
Suyuti of having appropriated old books and published them as his 
own.!6 Some of the sources on which he drew have indeed survived only 
in a few manuscript copies. At any rate, astronomy had become so well 
established that as-Suyiiti, though by no means an expert in the field, 
borrowed its name for his collection of cosmological traditions. 

As shown by the great number of extant copies, it cannot be denied 
that as-Suyiti met a general interest in a collection of the traditional 
cosmological teachings; otherwise its widespread circulation at that time, 
depending on painstaking copying by hand, could hardly be explained. 
In the manuscript copy Princeton 991 a rather intriguing variant is found 
that may furnish a clue to the common and eager reception of this text. It 
is not found in the other manuscript copies which J have examined. 
Therefore I assume that it originally was a marginal note that has slipped 
into the text itself, or that it was intentionally inserted by a copyist. The 
context speaks of the earth as being firmly established by the mountains. 
Going beyond this factual statement, the variant in Princeton 991 


15 E.M. Sartain: Jalal al-Din al-Suyiiti I, 244 f. (Arabic text). 
16 E.M. Sartain: Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti 1, 74 f. 
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elucidates: ““They hold it” (i.e. the earth) “firm, and it is not moved like 
a ship on the ocean.” !7 

It is historically unthinkable that at the time when that manuscript 
was copied (i.e. 1088 H./1677 A.D.) any reader of as-Suyiti’s text would 
have been troubled by Copernicus’ or Galileo’s views on the movement of 
the earth and consequently inserted this brief remark. The earliest 
manuscript evidence in Arabic for an acquaintance with the work of 
these European astronomers is perhaps the Risdla tata‘allaq bi harakat 
al-ard by MUHAMMAD B. SABDALLAH AL-KurDI (Istanbul, Izmirli I. 
Hakki 2026). It is undated, but internal evidence indicates that it was 
probably composed only in the nineteenth century. As regards the 
addition in Princeton 991, it gives us an inkling of the uneasiness in the 
minds of as-Suyuti’s contemporary intellectuals; probably it is the same 
uneasiness that causes AHMAD B. MUSA B. ‘ABDALGAFFAR (d. 923 H./1517 
A.D.), for instance, to start his treatise Silk ad-durrayn (on the 
movements of Sun and Moon) with an eloquent complaint about the 
corruptions of the age.!8 

However, the short variant in Princeton 991 gives us a clue not 
simply because of the idea of the earth being in motion, but rather on 
account of the image alluded to as its support: The ship gliding along on 
the ocean. One might be inclined to interpret “earth” in this phrase as 
“Jand mass swimming on the sea’”’, not as a planet travelling along in 
space with its whole mass, like a ship on water, or as rotating around its 
own axis and thus moving in relation to the fixed stars or to the planets, 
which themselves have different motions. As a matter of fact, Stra 16,15 
probably occasioned the statement of Ibn ‘Abbas that provides the 
context; it conveys a similar image: ““And He cast on the earth firm 
mountains, lest it shake with you.”’ Nevertheless, the addition of the idea 
of the ship on the ocean in the variant of Princeton 991 remains 
unexplained. 

The explicit use of this image, as well as the uneasiness it apparently 
cast on the minds of contemporary intellectuals, may be explained by an 
examination of the astronomical literature of the time. The analogy of 
the ship, itself floating along on the ocean or a river while carrying sailors 
that could be seen moving forward and backward as if on stable ground, 
had by then become a standard theme, a convenient example, in the 
discussion of accidental motion. Although the comparison between the 


17 See nr. XI,6: variant 2 of the text edition. 
18 Mss. Istanbul: Carullah 1483, 1 and Corlulu Ali Pasa 338,1. 
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movements of the heavenly bodies and those of ships and their 
passengers is found already in ancient astronomy and cosmology,!9 it 
was apparently employed in a more technical and kinematic sense by 
some astronomers or philosophers associated — in one fashion or the 
other — with the Maraga observatory and its scientific heritage. 

The systematic investigation of this problem apparently took its 
departure from Aristotle’s analysis of motion in his Physics, where he 
writes: 


Now of things that cause motion or suffer motion, to some the 
motion is accidental, to others essential: thus it is accidental to what 
merely belongs to or contains as a part a thing that causes motion or 
suffers motion, essential to a thing that causes motion or suffers 
motion not merely by belonging to such a thing or containing it as a 
part... 

It would seem that in animals, just as in ships and things not 
naturally organized, that which causes motion is separate from that 
which suffers motion, and that it is only in this sense that the animal 
as a whole causes its own motion.29 


Obviously, in this discussion of accidental motion Aristotle is almost 
exclusively preoccupied with the dynamic aspects of motion. Thus even 
in the case of the ship he primarily considers the cause of the motion, not 
its relativity. When the Aristotelian notions developed further, there 
apparently occurred a marked shift away from the dynamic approach 
and towards a more kinematic one. The Muslim astronomers of the 13th- 
16th century continued to use the same terms as the Greek philosopher, 
but they were now placed into the framework of relative motion: The 
ship in relation to its passengers or the shores. 

Since so few of the medieval texts on astronomy are as yet accessible 
to the modern student, it seems impossible at present to decide when the 
analogy of the ship was used for the first time in a more kinematic 
discussion. NASIR AD-DIN AT-TUOsI (d. 672 H./1274 A.D.) — as far as I can 
judge — did not yet draw on it in those passages of his Tadkira in which 
he explains accidental motion. But the contemporary philosopher ‘ALI B. 
“UMAR B. SALI NAGM AD-DIN AL-KATIBI AL-QAZWINI (d. 675 H./1277 
A.D.) did. According to H. Suter he was an observer at Maraga.2! But he 


= Cf. F. Bott: Sphaera 169 ff. 
20 Physics 254 b 8 — b 30; transl. from: MCKEON: The Basic Works of Aristotle 363 f. 


Cf. GaLiLeo Gaitet: Dialogue Concerning the Two Chief World Systems — Ptolemaic & 
Copernican 186 ff. 


21H. Suter: Die Mathematiker 153, n. 370. 
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is best known as the author of the philosophical book Hikmat al-‘ayn in 
which he discusses the question of the earth’s motion.?2 
QuTB AD-DIN a8-SirAzi (d. 710 H./1311 A.D.), another astronomer 
at the Maraga observatory, gave extensive consideration to the implica- 
tions of this kinematic model. As a matter of fact, their most thorough 
discussion I came upon in my research is found in the beginning of his — 
book Nihdyat al-idrak fi diradyat al-aflak.23 He systematically applies the 
model of the ship’s motion, relative to the shores and whatever is 
connected with it, to the problem of the movements of the spheres or the 
earth. In the process he seems to raise more questions than he solves. 


We come closer to as-Suyiti’s time with the work of the famous all- 
round scholar ‘ALT B. MUHAMMAD AS-SAYYID AS-SaRIF AL-GuRGANI (740- 
816 H./1339-1413 A.D.).24 In his commentary on AT-TUsI’s Tadkira he 
time and again refers to the model of the ship, either in relation to the 
shores, or the sailor moving around on and together with the ship. Thus 
he exemplifies the statement “Or whether it is moved as regards the place 
that belongs to it by nature” by the comparison: “Like the surrounding 
sphere for the surrounded, like the ship for its passenger.” And later on: 
“And accidental movement, like that of the passenger on the ship.”’25 


A comparison of al-Gurgani’s arguments with those of Qutb ad-Din 
as-Sirazi reveals that they are almost entirely borrowed from the latter | 
author. But because of less distance in time, and greater accessibility of 
his work, al-Gurgani is more likely to have influenced as-Suyiiti’s 
contemporaries. Al-Gurgani’s arguments are therefore presented in some 
detail in what follows. For, unlike those of a8-Sirazi, they have never 
been made known in translation. 


22 Cf. A. SPRENGER: “‘The Copernican System of Astronomy among the Arabs” 189. — 
The text is now accessible in AL-KAtiBI: Hikmat al-S‘ayn 551 ff. 

23 Maqala 2, chapter 1; K6priilii Kth. in Istanbul has two manuscript copies from the 
author’s lifetime: K. 957, dated 681 H., and K. 956, dated 683 H. — The part of interest 
here was translated by E. WiEDEMANN, in: “Uber die Gestalt, Lage und Bewegung der Erde 
sowie philosophisch-astronomische Betrachtungen von Qutb Al Din Al-Schirdzi’’ 395-422. 

24 H. Suter: Die Mathematiker 172, n. 424. But there are many more copies of his 
Commentary extant. The title of his Commentary is usually given as Sarh at-tadkira an- 
nasiriya, | am grateful to the authorities of the Library of the Ministry of Information in ~ 
Kabul for a microfilm of its treatise Kitab ‘ilm hay’a wa falakiyyat which turned out to be a 
late copy of al-Gurgani’s Commentary. With the help of the copies in the libraries of Istanbul I 
could identify it (especially K6priilii O. 927,2, dated 842 H) and have used it for my research. 
Unfortunately it does not have any pagination so that no definite references can be given. 

25 Regarding the background of these arguments, it is noteworthy that AL-IGI uses 
very similar ones; cf. his work Mawagif fi ‘ilm al-kalam VII, 147 ff. 
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As regards the above-mentioned variant in Princeton 991, the most 
relevant passage in AL-GURGANI’s Commentary on the Tadkira is that in 
which he discusses the motion, or rather immobility, of the earth on the 
basis of the ship analogy. The root of the whole discussion, in al- 
Gurgani’s work as well as in that of his predecessor a8-Sirazi, is without 
doubt the rather superficial chapter seven in the first book of PTOLEMy’s 
Almagest.?6 In it an ancient theory of the earth revolving around its own 
axis is summarily rejected, but without taking the example of the ship for 
relative motion into consideration. Al-Gurgani, too, does not depart 
from the traditional view of the earth remaining stable in the center of 
the universe. But inspite of his cautious argumentation it is evident that it 
is precisely the analogy of the ship that takes him into unfamiliar and 
dangerous waters. For the suggestion that not only the air, but also the 
ether may rotate congruously with the earth could lead to an entirely new 
cosmological model. 

A.-GurGANi starts his discussion with a review of the theory of some 
ancient astronomers left anonymous that the daily motion of the stars is 
due to the rotation of the earth around its own axis: 


Take notice also of the following theory of a group of ancients: They 
saw the stars moving with one fast motion towards the West and 
with numerous slow motions towards the East. They were convinced 
that there could not be a single body that was moving at one time in 
two directions, regardless whether the two motions were essential 
ones or accidental ones, or one of the two was an essential one and 
the other an accidental one. So, since it was not possible for them to 
ascribe the slow motions to the earth because of their number and 
difference, they ascribed the fast daily motion to it. 


Hence they were of the view that the earth was moving with that 
motion from the West towards the East, and that on account of that 
the stars appeared to be rising and setting. When it is thus moving 
and the stars are motionless, or also moving in that direction, but 
with a motion that is part of its motion, there undoubtedly appear to 
us every hour stars which were hidden from us because of the 
curvature of the earth on the eastern side, and such as are hidden 
from us through its curvature on the western side that were visible to 
us there. So the illusion arises that the earth is at rest, while the stars 
are moving with that fast daily motion in the opposite direction of 
its motion. It is like the illusion that a ship sailing on water is 
motionless, while the bank is moving in the opposite direction of 
that in which the ship is moving. 


26 See: ProLemAus: Handbuch der Astronomie I, 18 ff. 
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At-GurGANi then discusses the reasons put forward to refute this 
theory. In doing so he touches upon a number of ideas concerning 
relative motion that must have sounded quite unsettling for readers 
raised in the tradition of Aristotelian physics, Ptolemaic astronomy and 
common conceptions about the universe. They or similar ones could 
have occasioned the above-mentioned addition in Princeton 991. 
Furthermore, they could have caused people fearing for strict orthodoxy 
to put renewed stress on traditional views. For AaL-GURGANI was a famous 
and influential scholar also among the theologians. His arguments run as 
follows: 


This view is refuted by the majority. But they refuted it because of 
two reasons that are not satisfactory. The author (i.e. AT-TUsI, the 
author of the Tadkira) alludes to the two, and about the principal 
one of the two he says: “It is not possible to ascribe the first 
movement to the earth.”” — Not, however, because of what is said, 
namely: This ascription would imply necessarily that a stone thrown 
up into the air would not fall down to its first place wherefrom it was 
thrown up in a straight line, but would necessarily fall to a place 
west of it. For, during the ascent of that stone and its descent the 
earth has moved somewhat to the East. But the experiment shows 
that it falls down to the place from which it was thrown up in a 
straight line. — Or: That ascription makes it necessary that this 
movement is related to whatever is separated from it, i.e. from the 
earth, as arrow, bird and the like: Slower, when it happens to move 
in the direction of its motion, or faster, when it moves in the 
opposite direction. That is so, because something moving in its 
direction departs from the place of separation by the excess of its 
movement over that of (the earth’s) movement; and something 
moving in the opposite direction departs from that place by the sum 
of the two movements. 


But, on this supposition, it would be necessary that in the case of the 
thing separated from the earth no movement to the East should be 
noticed at all. For, as will still follow, the whole revolution amounts 
to 24.000 miles, and the day with a night has 24 hours. So, in their 
view, the earth would move in one hour over 1.000 miles, and in the 
tenth part of an hour 100 miles. But among the things moving in this 
lower world there is none that moves that far in such a time. So 
something moving towards the East would certainly fall behind in 
relation to the place where its separation from the earth occurred. 
Therefore it would be necessary that one sees it moving towards the - 
West. 


For, the fact of it being connected with the earth, that is the reason 
for the negative statement, which there is in his saying: “Not, 
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however, because of what is said.” And the incorrectness is due to 
the two reasons mentioned, namely the fact of it remaining 
connected is the reason for the denial, it is not in “because of what is 
said”. And the air with the earth, it is possible that the air follows 
the earth with whatever is connected with it (i.e. the air), as stones, 
arrows, birds, and other things. So these things are connected with 
the air, moving accidentally as much as the earth moves, and in the 
same direction. And those parts of the earth that are opposite to it, 
they do not move away, except through the movement of their souls, 
when this becomes necessary because of the opposite position 
coming to an end. This is not necessary in the case of the inert things 
that were mentioned. For the stone that is thrown up into the air in a 
straight line does not cease to move parallel to its first place, so it 
falls down right there. And the arrow, when it moves towards the 
East or the West, does not abandon its opposite position to the place 
of its separation, except by the quantity of its motion. 

Similarly the ether moves along with, namely the globe of fire with 
the sphere, as the movements of the.comets along with its motion, to 
wit the motion of the sphere, show. It is not said that the comets 
sometimes move from the North to the South, or vice versa. But 
there is no proof for them to be moving congruously with the 
heavenly sphere as the ether is; rather their movements belong to 
souls attached to them, moving them sometimes parallel to the 
equinoctial and sometimes not parallel to it. For we say that the | 
congruous motion of the air is sufficient for us, regardless whether 
the ether has congruous motion or not.27 


In the course of this argument AL-GURGANT finally refers to the 
result of an experiment with falling stones which is strongly reminiscent 
of the examples cited in the discussions of “The Second Day” in 
GALILEO’s Dialogue Concerning the Two Chief World Systems.?8 But in 
the Commentary on the Tadkira this defense of congruous motion of the 
air, and consequently of the rotation of the earth around its axis, is 
abruptly followed by a renewed affirmation of the stability of the earth at’ 
the center of the universe: 


If it is said that the congruous motion of the air is refuted because 
—in the case it would be congruous to the earth — two stones of 
different sizes, as a small one and a big one, when thrown up into the 
air would not fall down to the earth along a single line, as a 
Meridian line on that line. For the moving influence of the air on the 
big one would be less than its moving influence on the small one. So 


27 Cf. ARISTOTLE: Meteorologica I, 4-361 a 24: Air follows the heavens. 
28 See: GALILEO GALILEI: Dialogue 186 ff. 
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it would be necessary that the big one would fall down on the 

western side of the small one. But the actual fact is different. 

We respond: There is no difference between the moving influence on 
the big one and that on the small one, as far as accidental motion is: 
concerned. For that is in the measure of the essential movement, 
regardless whether the thing moving accidentally is big or small. But 
the difference between the two is rather in the forced movement, 
namely because of its existence. — That is to say: It is not possible 
to ascribe the first movement to the earth — not because of what is 
affirmed, but because it (i.e. the earth) is the very principle of 
attraction in a straight line, by nature, as is seen in the case of its 
parts that are separated from it. So it.is necessary — as is 
established in natural science that it (i.e. the first movement) 
moves in a circular way by nature. 

For several centuries the analogy between the ship and its passengers 
gliding along on a river and conversely the earth with all its inhabitants, 
and possibly celestial bodies and spheres, rotating around the axis of the 
universe apparently remained a hotly discussed issue. It was still stirring 
the minds of scholars around the time the Kitab al-hay’a as-saniya was 
composed and circulated. This can be inferred from the fact that a 
generation after as-Suyuti the Syrian astronomer GARS AD-DIN B. 
AHMAD B. HALIL AL-HALABI, who according to H. Suter died in the year 
971 H./1563 A.D.,29 devoted an entire chapter of one of his treatises to 
this subject. This treatise bears the title: Tanbih an-naqgad ‘ala ma fi l- 
hay’a al-mashira min al-fasad (= A Note of the Reviewer Concerning 
the Incorrectness in the Well-known Astronomy). According to the 
colophon at the end of the text it was written in the year 958 H./1551 
A.D.. 

The title indicates that it, too, is the work of an author who was 
dissatisfied with the predominant, the “‘well-known” astronomy. Yet, in 
the chapter in which he discusses the concept of accidental motion as 
applied to the celestial bodies and spheres he eagerly defends the old 
theory against a newer one that may have attempted to explain the 
various movements of the spheres on the basis of an all-comprehensive 
rotation around the axis of the universe. The guiding idea is again the 
analogy of the ship.: 


The second thesis concerns the motion of the containing sphere in 
relation to the one that is contained: It cannot be accidental like the 


29 H. SuTER: Die Mathematiker 190, n. 465. Another work of his is At-tadkira: Kitahya, 
Zeytinoglu 1757, 9. One ms. copy is kept in Siileymaniye K th. in Istanbul: Yeni Cami 1181, 16, 
dated 985 H.; another is in Beirut: Bibl. Or. 235. 
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movement of someone resting on the ship by the ship, i.e. the 
movement of someone, who is stable, on account of the movement 
of his place. For that is peculiar to the motion along a straight line, 
not to local motion. 

Otherwise it would be necessary that the elements move with the 
movement of the sphere of the Moon, and that the sphere of the 
Moon moves with the movement of Mercury, and on this pattern up ' 
to Saturn. But that is rejected by all. Thus we have fixed the axis of 
the one contained through two points of the containing sphere. For 
the ninth sphere moves the sphere of the Moon by congruity, i.e. 
between the two there is a fixation. 

But it is not possible that this is the case in the spheres surrounding 
the earth, namely through the movement of the center of what is 
surrounded. For that (center) is like a part of the surrounding 
sphere. Otherwise, it would be necessary that the eccentric of the 
Sun is moving by the movement of the Moon’s sphere, because the 
center of the Sun’s eccentric is located inside the sphere of the 
Moon. And if it is moving by its soul endowed with will, so that it is 
made able to set its sphere in motion, and whatever is in that, I have 
already, in the previous thesis, explained what is in it. 

Also, in this way, there is no need for the ninth sphere regarding the 
possibility of itself being in connection with the whole eighth sphere 
and causing it to move with the first movement. But, there is also no 
need for the eighth, since it is established — following the rule 
mentioned in the first chapter of the Almagest — that in the 
heavenly spheres there is no excess which is not needed. People have 
observed it with respect; so why is it here abandoned ?30 


In the continuation of his treatise, however, Gars ad-Din himself 
shows little respéct for Ptolemy’s principles. As a matter of fact, he 
‘rejects such basic notions of Ptolemaic astronomy as the equant and the 
eccentric deferent. Since he quotes Ibn a8-Satir and Mu’ayyid ad-Din al- 
‘Urdi, his arguments against the eccentric deferent may have been 
developed. under the influence of those two innovative astronomers. Yet 
he also finds difficulties in their theories .(fol. 153 r.); and in a later 
chapter he points out that the observed diameters of Venus and Mars do 
in no way correspond to the commonly accepted theory. With regard to 
geography, he is even able to draw on the experiences of navigators who 
had discovered that “‘the inhabited area in the region of the North 
extends to 72 degrees” (i.e. even beyond the tip of Scandinavia! fol. 154 


at 


30 Gars AD-Din: Tanbih an-naqqad fol. 148 v. 
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The preceding examination of the application of the ship analogy to 
possible cases of relative motion, although limited at its base and in its 
scope, has shown that scholars contemporary with as-Suyuti were still open 
to new ideas. It became obvious that even the most common notions in 
astronomy and geography could be shattered through more critical 
reasoning, more assiduous observation and new experiences. Al-Gurgani 
and Gars ad-Din may not have added much to Qutb ad-Din a8-Sirazi’s 
arguments, but they must have understood their import. The same can be 
said of the person who made the above-mentioned addition to Princeton 
991. 

This addition does not fully explain why the Hay’a as-saniya was 
compiled at that time. But it enhances the contrast: At a time of most 
innovative ideas and unexpected discoveries this work staunchly re- 
emphasized the cosmological views of the early Muslim scholars and 
gained wide popularity. Contemporary astronomers who had been 
reared on Ptolemaic principles and theories were able to break with 
tradition and to reject even the basic notions, while here early Muslim 
traditions were re-instated. The rift was so deep that it could not be 
healed, one side had to be eliminated. 


It would be quite wrong, however, to make as-Suyiti the figurehead 
of a theological rejection of the natural sciences. Theology had become 
affected with the same stagnation that stifled scientific thought. His work 
merely represents the general tendencies of the period, and for this reason 
probably became so successful. These were uncertain times: After the 
invasions of the Mongols in the East, the loss of Spain in the West, and 
the expansion of the Turkish power in the Middle East, the new forces 
sought legitimation, the old ones security in the traditions of the 
community. In this situation new discoveries, revolutionary ideas, 
progress, were out of place; but as-Suyuti’s turn back to the attested 
cosmological views of the revered forefathers won the day. 


II. The prehistory of the Hay‘a as-Sunniya in the period between the 
9th and the 11th century A.D. 


As-Suyiti’s immediate sources 


In order to understand the significance of as-Suy0TI’s Al-hay’a as- 
saniya among other contemporary or earlier books on the same subject, 
two essential questions must be answered: 
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1) Why did he consider it necessary to compile such a singular book that 
displays a rather peculiar attitude to knowledge? and: 
2) From where did he take his materials? 


The second question can be easily answered because he does not 
claim to have developed one single theory found in his treatise. He 
borrows all his cosmological fragments from authors whose names he 
mentions carefully and conscienciously. But the first question, obviously, 
is more difficult to answer. We searched for answers in the text of the 
work itself, in the biography of its author, and the reaction of a 
contemporary reader as evidenced by a textual addition in one of the 
manuscript copies. However, these answers were just glimpses which shed 
light on particular aspects of the question. They failed to reveal the entire 
range of as-Suyiiti’s attitude to the science of the cosmos (al-hay’a) and 
the deeper reasons for it. As in the case of the second question, the most 
satisfactory answer is probably found in the works of the earlier authors 
whom he quotes. 


1. AL-HATIB AL-BAGDADI’s Risdla fi ‘Ilm an-Nugim 


One author whom as-Suyiti trusts enough to draw on one of his 
works as source for his own A/-hay’a as-saniya is AL-HATIB AL-BAGDADI. 
This scholar lived in the eleventh century (d. 463 H./1071 A.D.) and is 
thus one of the sources closest to as-Suyiti’s times. He was renowned as a 
learned authority in Hadit and as the author of a voluminous history of 
his home-town. He also wrote a treatise on “The Science of the Stars.”’ 
This rather vague translation of ‘ilm an-nugiim is used on purpose here 
and henceforth; for, a clear-cut distinction between astronomy and 
astrology is not only foreign to the text itself, but also obstructs an 
objective understanding of the real significance of its purport. This book 
still attracted the attention of a reader like as-Suyuti some four centuries 
later. 

The Risdla fi <ilm an-nugim is extant in a single manuscript copy 
now kept in Siileymaniye Kitiiphanesi in Istanbul.3! As far as I know, it 
has never been published or translated; but it has been described and 
quoted by a number of authors, although not always correctly. Its 
importance for the present study lies in the influence it may have exerted 
on the development of a hay’a sunniya. For, even though as-Suyuti 
quotes this treatise only once, it may well have been the chief source of 


31 Asir Ef. 190. 
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inspiration for him in the formal sense. Right from the outset al-Hatib al- 
Bagdadi distinguishes between an acceptable branch of this science, 
which is altogether rooted in Qur’an, Sunna, and Atar, and another that 
has to be rejected: 


Much of that (i.e. the science of the stars) already occurs in the book 
of God Mighty and Glorious, the traditions of the messenger of God 
(God’s blessings and peace be with him!), the narratives of the 
companions and the followers, and the scholars following after 
them. 32 
The “much” in the preceding statement obviously refers to the 

acceptable branch of the science of the stars; by implication it seems to 
allow for real advance in knowledge within this branch, which one may 
be tempted to identify with the respectable science of astronomy. But this 
would be a misunderstanding because al-Bagdadi clearly describes the 
parts of the acceptable science of the stars, among which he mentions: 


The science of star nomenclature, the appearances (mandzir) of the 
stars, their risings and settings, their courses, their guidance, the 
transfer of the Beduins from their watercourses or wells according to 
their (i.e. the stars) times, their selection of times for their young 
cattle, the fertilization by their male animals, their knowledge of the 
rains according to the varying stars, their methods of telling the 
good from the bad, the finding of the direction of the Qibla through 
the stars, the knowledge of the fixed times of prayer and the hours of 
the night by the appearances and settings (of the stars).33 
The scope of this science of the stars in al-Hatib al-Bagdadi’s view 
becomes clearer when the various texts from Qur’an, Sunna and Atar 
quoted in its support are examined, especially the one single statement to 
which as-Suyiti refers in his Al-hay’a as-saniya. He mentions al- 
Bagdadi’s treatise along with those of several other authors, perhaps to 
have this statement confirmed by as many trusted authorities as possible. 
He may have accepted it only with hesitation because it seems to ascribe 
a causal influence to a constellation, which seems hardly reconcilable 
with the monotheistic principles: “When the asterism (on the margin: 
Pleiades) rises,” the Prophet is supposed to have said according to Abii 
Hurayra, “disease is taken away from the people of every land.”’34 

It is ironic that as-Suyiti, for confirmation of this correlation 
between the rising of a constellation and the disappearance of disease, 


32 Tbid., fol. 2 r. 


33 Ibid., fol. 2 r. 
34 Ibid., fol. 3 r.; cf. fragment IV,49. 
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turned to al-Bagdadi’s treatise which is so negative in its judgments 
concerning the influences of the stars on earthly events that even the 
bases for any astrological calculations are rejected. And the permissible 
branch of the science of the stars seems to be too narrowly defined to 
allow for causal influences of the celestial bodies on the conditions of 
health on earth. Of course, the statement could also be interpreted in a 
way that would make the rising of the Pleiades a mere occasion for the 
disappearance of disease; but even then the problem remains. 

The correlation between the disappearance of disease and the rising 
of the Pleiades occurs in al-Bagdadi’s treatise in two traditions right after 
the enumeration of the lunar stations, the signs of the Zodiac and the 
planets. The two verbs used, irtafa‘at al-‘aha and tadhaba al-‘ahda, do not 
seem to denote a causal connection between the Pleiades and disease, but 
the causal nexus could well be understood. It is definitely not explicitly 
denied, as that between the Anwda’ and rainfall later on in the text.35 

Moving on to the forbidden branch of the science of the stars, al- 
Bagdadi reveals his awareness of the problem: The eclipses of Sun and . 
Moon, feared as preceding the death of important people by the early 
Arabs as in other cultures, are said to be determined by the Creator. He 
has arranged the courses of the two celestial bodies in such a way that 
eclipses come about at their conjunctions and oppositions. But the 
Prophet is also reported to have spoken of the eclipses in a form that 
seems to imply a causal influence issuing from a celestial body. In any 
case, al-Bagdadi here uses the noun sabab (= cause). And he explains: 
“Something is denoted with the name of another thing when that one is 
its cause.” 36 


The question of causality in nature is also raised in connection with 

a tradition relating that the Prophet linked a strong wind to the death of 

a great Mund@fiq. This tradition seems to make it clear that a causal nexus 

between a phenomenon of nature, such as the strong wind, and man’s life 

on earth, or the foreknowledge of its end, was explicitly confirmed by the 

Prophet himself. The following is the solution to the problem of all such 
cases in al-Bagdadi’s view: 

If one should say: You cannot deny that God has established signs 

and indications on the stars, so that at the setting of some signs of 


35 Ibid., fol. 6 v.; cf. below pp. 55f: IBN Abi p-DunyA: Kitab al-matar; ms. Istanbul, 
K6priilii K. 388, 3; fols. 61 v and 62 r. 


36 AL-HATIB AL-BAGDADI: Risdla fol. 8 r. 
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the Zodiac they indicate such and such. — We respond: This is not 
denied, if God Most High, or His messenger, has informed us of that 
matter. But if nothing is said about it, we do not grant it. And we 
only grant (to be such) what the law (of revelation) has granted, or 
on what such a consensus has been reached by the community.37 


A text like this allows only one conclusion: Only explicit texts in 
Qur’an, Hadit and the agreement of the community can be cited as proof 
for an ascertainable correlation between the stars, or other natural 
phenomena, and man’s life or death. But there is no basis in nature itself 
to make any assertion about such a correlation. The above statement 
linking the rise of the Pleiades with the disappearance of disease is such 
an authenticated Hadit. Therefore it does not create a problem for the 
Muslim scholar. But it also does not provide a basis for an independent 
science of the stars, or the cosmos, presupposing generally valid laws of 
secondary causation. 

The preceding examples can hardly be interpreted as exclusively 
referring to the foreknowledge of future events and active influences of 
the stars on man’s world, both so characteristic of astrology. 38 
Moreover, if the science of the stars is considered trustworthy only when 
it is applied to precedence cases mentioned in the Qur’an or the other 
authoritative sources of Islam, then al-Bagdadi is truly the forerunner of 
as-Suyuti. To assert that in his Risdla fi ‘ilm an-nugiim he accepts 
astronomy and rejects judiciary astrology does not do justice to the 
peculiar attitude of this treatise and is, therefore, misleading.39 The 
significant rift is not between astronomy and astrology, but between what 
the authoritative sources of Islam mention and about what they say 
nothing. 

Al-Bagdadi betrays his true attitude in the passage where he 
discusses the usefulness of the astronomical books of the Indians, the 
Babylonians, the Egyptians and the Greeks. One instance is his critique of 
a passage in YA‘QUB B. ISHAQ AL-KINDT’s book A/-adwar, where “the 
philosopher of the Arabs” defends the reliability of the science of the 
stars by suggesting excuses for its obvious errors. To underscore the 
respectibility of this science he gives a brief account of its history. The 
gist of it is that the contemporary handbooks of the practitioners of this 


37 Tbid., fol. 8 v. 


38 Cf. the systematization of the Ihwan as-Safa’ described in M. ULLMANN: Die Natur- 
und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam 277, n. 1. 


39 Tbid., p. 275. 
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science — he speaks of Az-zigat — are mere extracts from extracts from 
extracts. Contrary to the modern conception, science, for al-Kindi, is not 
progressing and expanding, but gradually vanishing and decreasing. The 
greatest amount was understood and taught in the beginning. But later 
generations could not retain most of it and made themselves extracts: 
First the book Al-argabhar and its Commentary, which comprised a mere 
thousandth part of the original store of knowledge; and then the book 
Al-arkand, which was just a thousandth part of the preceding one. 
Finally the Zigat were extracted from the book Al-arkand and PTOLEMyY’s 
Almagest. 

In his critique al-Bagdadi remarks that what is known about the 
original great treasure of the science of the stars is too obscure for him 
even to deny it. But his conclusion concerning the usefulness of this 
science in his day is all the more poignant: 


If that is true what Ya‘qub has said about the vanishing of what has 
vanished from the science of the stars and about its faultiness, then 


indeed it is more fitting to abandon and avoid it than to make use of 
it.40 


Moreover, al-Bagdadi cites an even more destructive tradition from 
‘Ali. Interestingly enough the story starts with an affirmation by the 
Prophet’s son-in-law that the science of the stars has a solid foundation 
(= asl), although he is elsewhere reported to have rejected astrology.#! 
He justifies his position by referring to the story of the prophet Ydshu‘a 
b. Nin. To convince his people of the validity of his prophetic message 
— nothing further is said about its contents — God allowed him to take 
them up to the top of a mountain where some stagnating, but clear, 
water was left behind from the rain. Sun, Moon and stars were then 
ordered to pass through that clear water; by that means Yoshu‘a taught 
his people the beginning and the duration of creation. 

Then, however, this same story is used to prove that after David no 
reliable knowledge can be deduced any more from the courses of Sun, 
Moon and stars. “Duration of creation” is obviously identified with the 
lifespan of every individual. For the knowledge of “the duration of 
creation”, passed on to later generations, caused grave problems for 
David: To save true religion he waged war against the descendants of 
Y6shu‘a’s people who, still or again, are guilty of kufr. However, in 


40 AL-HAtiB: Risdla fols. 14 v. — 15 r. At-Kinp?’s book Al-adw4r is apparently no 
longer extant. 


41 Tbid., fol. 9 v. 
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consternation he realized that only his own men were killed, because his 
cunning unbelieving opponents sent only those warriors into battle 
whose lifespan they knew not yet to be ended. When David remonstrated 
with God, for whose cause he was convinced to be fighting, the secret of 
his enemies was revealed to him. 

To make up for it, God then agreed to let the Sun stand still, so that 
the time of day was extended, the night shortened, and the reckoning of. 
the astrologers totally confused. As a result, ‘Ali is supposed to have 
added to the story, he (David? or Ali?) no longer had any respect for the 
consideration of the stars (an-nazar fi an-nugiim) .42 

This tradition, obviously, was suspect: Abt Hurayra, it is reported, 
had heard from the Prophet that the Sun was made to stand still only for 
Y6shu‘a b. Nin, not for David. But the negative turn against astrology 
at the end of the story apparently changed it, nevertheless, into a 
welcome weapon. For, in this context, it simply illustrates that there is no 
certainty in the computations of the astrologers and that their science, 
consequently, is useless. A poem by Abt’ Tammam at-Ta’l, which 
glorifies a hero who went out on a campaign inspite of the warnings of 
astrologers that he would not return, but who instead achieved a brilliant 
success, serves the same purpose.43 In both cases the argument hinges on 
an absolutist view of knowledge: Unless it yields predictions of 100% 
certainty, the science of the stars is altogether useless. Since an error of 
computation may always occur, a true science can only be one that is 
solidly based on revelation and the authentic traditions and decisions of 
the community. If even computations cannot always be trusted, the sole 
guarantor of true knowledge can only be the shared faith within that 
community. Exceptions, then, can only be miracles, new acts of the 
Creator; and they, from the outset, are encompassed by this faith. 

Towards the end of his treatise al-Bagdadi cites a fairly long 
refutation of the science of the stars by an anonymous scholar. It 
emphasizes the uncertainty of all its conclusions, not only its predictions 
of future events. Although he does not explicitly say so, al-Bagdadi can 
be assumed to be in full agreement with that author. Through this old 
text, therefore, he further prepared the ground for as-SuyUTI’s Al-hay’a 
as-santya. 

The quote begins with a general attack on the methods of his 
opponent from the science of the stars: In his judgment the argumen- 


42 Tbid., fols. 13 r. — 13 v. 
43 Ibid., fol. 13-v. 
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tation by analogy (qiyds), as relied upon by his opponent, is bad, and his 
reflection (nazar) is sick. In consequence he only attains to uncertain 
opinion (zann) and conjecture (husban). As his many errors manifest, the 
science of the stars does not yield any certainty. 

The most interesting and perhaps also most characteristic element in 
this attack is to see husban — usually translated as “calculation” — being 
put on the same level with zann, which is never more than just “‘uncertain 
opinion”. If both are treated as synonyma, the implication must be that 
both are affected by the same radical uncertainty. 

When the Qur’an uses the term zann, it is opposed to the real 
possession of knowledge: Only the people grounded in revealed know- 
ledge through faith have certainty; the others merely follow their 
uncertain opinions.44 — The use of fusbdn in a refutation of the science 
of the stars is not unusual. According to Dozy’s Supplément aux 
Dictionnaires Arabes, hisdb in astrology specifically denotes the action of 
calculating one’s destiny. But if it is purposely connected with zann in the 
Qur’anic sense of the word, then the trustworthiness of this science is 
rejected right from the outset, and there appears to be room only for a 
hay’a of as-Suyuti’s type. 

However, we cannot be sure that Qur’anic terminology has been 
intentionally employed in this case. It may not even refer to an inner- 
Islamic discussion and the terminology could be pre-Qur’anic. The whole 
text is reported from a certain Fadl b. Marwan (most probably the vizier 
of that name, cf. EJ2 II, 730), who in his turn introduces it as formulated 
by one of the old scholars (ba‘d ‘ulamd’ as-salaf), which may or may not 
refer to antiquity. But the other terms in this context point to the 
conceptual framework of Islamic theologians. Thus the term tabhit, 
which in the context of the prayer ritual means taking one’s chance with 
regard to the Qibla, the proper direction when bowing down in worship, 
is used as synonymous with fads, the action of merely guessing. 

The term Ausban as synonymous with zann may well point to an 
even earlier time and a rather different system of thought. In his 
comprehensive study of the thought of kalam, Die Erkenntnislehre des 
¢ Adudaddin al-Ici, JoseF VAN Ess translates the term fusbdn, or rather 
hisban, by “Mutmafung’’ and states that this term reaches down to the © 
oldest layer of tradition, supposedly the tradition of the discussion on the 
reliability of human knowledge: 


44 Siira 10, 36. 66. — Cf. J. vAN Ess: Die Erkenntnislehre des “Adudaddin al-Ici 13. 
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Am Hofe des Ma’miin hat ein AngehGriger der Hisbaniya verkehrt, 

d.i. jener Leute, die da glaubten, das “alle Dinge (nur) Phantasie 

(tawahhum) und MutmaBung seien, dal} die Menschen sie nur nach 

MaBgabe ihres Verstandes erfassen und das der Wirklicheit keine 

Wahrheit zukomme”’ (/@ haqqa fi |-haqiqa?; vgl. Ibn ‘Abdrabbih, 

‘Iqd II 407, pu. ff.). Hisba@n begegnet dann auch sonst gerade in den 

friihen Quellen als Kennwort fiir die Sophisten...4> 

Our text does not indicate clearly and definitely that the opponent of 
the astrologer under attack belonged to a specific school such as the 
Hisbaniya apparently was. But the connection of husbdn with zann may 
show the underlying philosophy to have been the same as the characteris- 
tic doctrine of that school that gave it its name. The gist of the attack 
seems to be that, with his methods, the astrologer can only make guesses, 
purely mental assumptions,which inspite of his intellectual efforts never 
contain any reality. 

Our text seems to give us a further clue for the identification of the 
underlying philosophy. Since the scholar under attack is an astrologer, it 
is not surprising to see him accused of being a liar who claims to have the 
knowledge of the hidden (a/-gayb). But this is coupled with a strange 
comparison between him and “‘the man of the even and the odd” (sahib 
az-zaug wa |-fard). Probably this characterization does not allude to the 
author of a book with that title, but to the philosopher Pythagoras, or 
one of his disciples, who is clearly identified by the doctrine of “the even 
and the odd”. For historical reasons it would be noteworthy to find, 
already in this early Arabic text, the science of the stars associated with 
the Pythagorean school and on that ground declared to be divorced from 
reality. It is not altogether surprising because al-Gahiz, too, criticized al- 
Fazari, probably referring to the early Arabic astronomer, for holding a 
Pythagorean view, namely that the spirit is something spherical.46 
However, “‘the even and the odd” may simply be an allusion to a game 
like the Artiasmos in Greek or the Par impar in Roman culture, or to a 
method of prognostication. 

The text goes on ridiculing the scientific claims of the astrologer. 
With all his calculations, it is asserted, he is not above the ordinary 
soothsayers who hit the mark at least as often as he does. All his basic 

‘principles, the division of the Zodiac, the order of succession of the signs, 
the mansions and their coordination with the individual planets, etc., all 
this is not based on sound reason, but on arbitrary conventions. 


45 J. vAN Ess: Die Erkenntnislehre 232. 
46 See: M. Apap: Le Kitab al-tarbi* wa al-tadwir d’al-Gahiz 79. 
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However, not only astrology as we know it is thus robbed of its 
scientific claims, its astronomical foundations are not respected either. As 
he has dwelt with much delight on the errors of the individual astrologer, 
so the attacker finally turns to the numerous differences between the 
Egyptian, Babylonian and Greek astronomers (of the latter he just 
mentions Ptolemy). 

They have divided the Zodiac into portions of varying sizes, which 
has grave consequences for all statements based on the influences of the ~ 
stars. For they are modified by the positions of the stars in relation to 
each other and to specific areas in the sky. The astronomers are all aware 
of their differences, but each relies on one Zig as if it were the only one in 
existence. The Zigat mentioned are: ProLemy’s Zig, the Sindhind and the 
Mumtahan. This multiplicity in itself convinces our critic that the science - 
of the stars does not yield any certain and generally valid knowledge, 
consequently none at all. It is as if he simply applied the tropoi of the 
ancient Skeptics: Multiplicity reveals the impossibility of true know- 
ledge.47 

Even the various cosmological theories of the astronomers — as to 
form and movements of the celestial sphere, the appearances, forms and 
movements of the stars, either by themselves or as carried around by 
their spheres, or whether these spheres are complete spheres or only rings 
— make it impossible for the critic to accept the science of the stars as a 
valid one. The author’s final conclusion even denies that this science can 
make use of decisive proofs; its only basis, he believes, are the traditions 
of the ancients: 


In what they differ there is no evidence for anything, except the 
teachings of their predecessors; and thus also in what they draw up 
in their books, their claims and their pretensions. So they make 
endeavours without a decisive proof and without a stringent 
argument. As a result, they are flooded with difficulties and 
vacillating in confusion.48 


Obviously this state of affairs excludes any science of the stars deserving 
that name. Since al-Bagdadi agrees with the above-quoted critic to the 
point of adopting his arguments, he regards as a true science of the stars 
only one that is based entirely on the revelations of the Qur’an, or the 


47 Cf. H.J. Stéric: Kleine Weltgeschichte der Philosophie 173 f. 
Also: W. WINDELBAND: History of Ancient Philosophy 335 ff. 
48 A-Hatis: Risdla fol. 19 r. 
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authentic teachings of the Prophet and his followers who interpreted 
them. 


As noted above, in the beginning of his treatise al-Bagdadi merely 
says that much (katir), but not all, of the science of the stars is contained 
in the authoritative sources of Islam. But a careful examination of the 
whole Risdla shows that he must have meant his statement in an 
exclusive sense. And a distinction between astronomy and judiciary 
astrology is of no avail, because none of them is recognized as a true, 
independent science. The only feature of such a science that is conceded 
as permanent seems to be the nomenclature of the stars. Not even their 
usefulness for the orientation of travellers on sea and land, so often 
quoted from the Qur’an, can truly serve as basis for the development of 
such a science. For, as we learn from the story of David and the prophet 
Yoshu‘a b. Nun, the Almighty can change the course of the celestial 
bodies at any moment and thus confuse man’s computations. 


It must, therefore, be concluded that in al-Bagdadi’s view the Qur’an 
does not encourage man to develop those sciences on his own to which it 
seems to refer; through its revelations, and the interpretations of the 
faithful, it offers all the valid knowledge that can be attained. Some 400 
years later, as-Suyiiti came to the same conclusion, and al-Bagdadi’s 
treatise probably was his chief inspiration for compiling a book on the 
cosmos that would faithfully reflect the attitudes of that trusted authority 
on Islamic teachings from Bagdad. He went beyond his predecessor, for 
he did not just quote a few examples in support of a theological verdict 
on what was permissible or even laudable with regard to the science of the 
stars; he collected a considerable amount of trustworthy materials from 
the books of tradition, drawing especially on ABU 8-Sayu’s Kitab al- 
Sazama (= The Book of Highness), a real mine of the traditional Islamic 
teachings on the cosmos (more of it later). Whether he considered his A/- 
hay’a as-saniya a summa of all the available knowledge of that kind 
remains an open question. 


Al-Bagdadi’s treatise on the science of the stars not only explains the 
peculiar character of as-SuyUTi’s Al-hay’a as-santya, it also removes from 
him the charge of being the initiator of a reactionist revolt against the 
progress of the science of the stars. The rift between the science of the 
stars based on foreign sources and the traditional Islamic teachings had 
occurred already in the first half of the eleventh century, and probably 
earlier, if that anonymous refutation of that science discussed above is 
indeed as old as it appears. It probably is the reaction of one tradition 
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against another, of certainty against assumptions, not tradition against 
science. 

That it is fundamental skeptical distrust in the powers of human 
reason which motivated these Muslim scholars of the tenth to the 
eleventh century to abandon the science of the stars derived from foreign 
sources and to develop their own, authenticated by the Islamic autho- 
rities, appears also from AL-Maaqopis!’s Kitab bad’ al-halq wa t-ta’rith (= 
Le Livre de la Création et de l’Histoire). It is roughly contemporary with 
Ast S-Sayu’s Kitab al-‘azama, but written in a different spirit. It makes 
extensive use of borrowings from Greek philosophical writings and 
arguments inherited from the Mutakallimiin. Nevertheless, its reaction 
against the tradition of the astronomers (in most cases this term will be 
more accurate than to speak of scientific astronomy) is quite similar to 
the works of the experts of Islamic tradition mentioned above; as for 
instance in the following passage: 


Les traditions musulmanes disent que d’un ciel a l’autre il y a la 
distance de cing cents ans de marche, et que chaque ciel est également 
de la grandeur de cing cents ans de marche. Les anciens ont émis une 
appréciation a ce sujet: El-Fézari a prétendu qu'il y a, entre chaque 
ciel, la distance de trois mille ans de marche. L’Almageste mentionne 
les quantités afférentes aux corps des étoiles, a leurs distances du 
point central de la terre, a leur distance l’une de l’autre dans les 
espaces supérieurs, la mesure de l’axe de chaque ciel, sur lequel il 
tourne, la grandeur et l’amplitute des sphéres, la situation de la terre 

"et ses mesures en longueur, largeur et circonférence, quantités dont 
Dieu seul a la vraie appréciation! Si ces mesures sont exactes, ce ne 
peut étre qu’en vertu d’une révélation, car les forces humaines sont 
impuissantes a produire de pareils calculs; et si elles sont obtenues 
par conjecture et estimation, la tradition des Musulmans est en ce 
cas plus vraie et mérite mieux la confiance; et si elle est vraie, elle 
peut s’interpréter de deux maniéres: la premiére est l’éloignement en 
distance, la seconde, l’impuissance ou est l’homme de s’élever a cette 
hauteur.49 


Thus al-Maqdisi, too, gives preference to the cosmological teachings of 
the traditional authorities of Islam. But with this important difference: He 
also expounds the teachings of the scientists and philosophers, considers 
them, and tries to find a rational explanation for the former. From such a 
position there obviously would be no point in compiling a Hay’a as- 
saniya fi l-hay’a as-sunniya. 


49 Mutahhar b. Tahir aL-Maaqois!: Kitab al-bad’ wa t-ta’rih; ed. and transl. by C. Huart 
as Le Livre de la Création et de l’Histoire; here: II, 8. 
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2. IBN AS-SUNNI’s At-Tibb an-nabawi 


For further confirmation of Abi Hurayra’s statement on the 
disappearance of disease at the rising of the asterism (i.e. the Pleiades),. 
as-Suyiiti turns to a medical treatise: The 7ibb an-nabawi of IBN As- 
SUNNI. Like most of the other authors whom as-Suyuti quotes as his 
literary predecessors, Ibn as-Sunni belongs to the tenth century (d. 364 
H./974 A.D.). He is thus probably the earliest representative of the 
“Prophetic Medicine”, that branch of Arabic medical writings which 
relies for all its information on the traditional reports from the Prophet. 
It is not surprising to find it mentioned; as seen above, as-Suyiti felt 
more competent in medicine than in any other of the natural sciences, 
and he himself compiled a fairly long treatise on the Prophetic Medicine. 


I could consult a manuscript copy of IBN AS-SUNNT’s Af-tibb an- 
nabawi in Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi, belonging to the Fatih collection 
(nr. 3585). It has 72 folios, and was copied in the year 775 H. To my 
knowledge this is the only copy of the text still extant. Omer Recep has 
studied this work for his Marburg thesis (1969), together with ABU 
Nu‘Aym’s Prophetic Medicine. 


In the case of Ibn as-Sunni’s treatise it is even more obvious than in 
that of al-Bagdadi’s that it must have influenced as-Suyiti primarily 
through its attitude to science. This attitude is the same as that of the 
Risdla fi <ilm an-nugiim: The certainty of real science can only be obtained 
on the basis of the Prophet’s inspired knowledge and that of his faithful. 


Modern scholars who have written on Prophetic Medicine in general 
have tended to see in it a dangerous threat to the success of scientific 
medicine among the Muslims. Their conclusions require some con- 
sideration not only because as-Suyiti, in quoting Ibn as-Sunni’s treatise, 
acknowledges some indebtedness to the 7ibb an-nabawi, but also because 
that peculiar approach to medicine may have exerted a similar influence 
in the development of the sciences among the Muslims as the hay’a as- 
sunniya. Thus C. Biirgel observes pointedly: 


Es war mithin der Geist der Prophetenmedizin, der der wissenschaft- 
lichen Medizin allmahlich den Boden entzog, freilich nicht ohne 
deren Schuld: denn eine Wissenschaft, die nicht nur, von Ausnah- 
men abgesehen, darauf verzichtet, sich durch Forschung frisches 
Blut in die Adern zu pumpen, sondern sich obendrein, weithin aus 
Bequemlichkeit, einem geistigen Schrumpfungsprozess tiberlasst, ist 
zum Niedergang verurteilt. So folgten auf glanzvolle Jahrhunderte 
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der Bliite Jahrhunderte der Stagnation und schliesslich ein Grad an 

Verfall, wie er tragischer nicht gedacht werden kann.5° 

This judgment by an expert on the subject may sound convincing; 
but when it is examined in the light of Ibn as-Sunni’s treatise, the only 
one to be considered in the context of the present study, it raises more 
problems than it solves. There is first the time-factor: Ibn as-Sunni must 
have written his treatise before 364 H./974 A.D., the year he died. Since 
he uses much older materials it is impossible to deny that the Tibb an- 
nabawi is at least as old as the so-called “scientific medicine’, and 
probably predates it. Therefore, it did not prevent the introduction of 
“scientific medicine”, nor did it stifle its progress in the tenth century, 
when Ibn as-Sunni composed his treatise; and it is all the more doubtful 
that it became the cause of stagnation in later centuries. 

Secondly, there is the question of the terms: “Scientific medicine” 
can be opposed glibly to “Prophetic medicine” only because it is defined 
purely on objective and exterior grounds, i.e. the translations from the 
Greek that were used, not how they were used. Indeed, with the additions 
in the second part of his conclusion quoted above C. Biirgel himself 
raises doubts as to why he speaks of a “scientific medicine” at all. On the 
other hand, he blames “Prophetic medicine” for all superstitious and 
magical practices that occurred in the course of the centuries, while 
authors like Ibn as-Sunni are greatly concerned to authenticate every 
statement they accept. Of course, their final authority is prophetic 
knowledge, not great teachers like Galenos or Hippocrates. 

One also looks in vain for a satisfactory explanation of the fact that 
books on the Tibb an-nabawi were, and continued to be, written while 
“scientific medicine” supposedly was flourishing. After all, unlike other 
sciences medicine can easily demonstrate its superiority and its scientific 
value in the daily life of the community. But perhaps this community — 
though much in need of it — could not afford it, or “scientific medicine” 
failed its experiential tests, especially the ultimate one, all too often. In 
the face of death no one cares much about scientific claims. 

Perhaps the early Arab doctors themselves did not care too much 
about such scientific claims. It may amuse us; but the early Mutakal- 
limiin considered their own science superior to that of the physicians, 
whom they believed to rely too much on tradition and practice to be true 
men of science.5! And J. van Ess suggests that the old medical schools, of 


50 C, BURGEL: “‘Die wissenschaftliche Medizin im Kraftefeld der islamischen Kultur’”’ 16. 


51 Cf. G. VAN VLOTEN: Ein arabischer Naturphilosoph im 9. Jahrhundert (el-Dschahiz) 
16 f. 
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which Gundésapiir was one, may have propagated the teachings of the 
Skeptics.5? If this suggestion agrees with the historical facts, “scientific 
medicine” did hardly offer enough intellectual assurance to many people; 
so they sought it in the prophetic teachings. 

Such a conclusion is, for instance, suggested by the disputation 
between Abi Hatim ar-R4zi and the famous doctor ar-Razi. As was the 
method of the philosophical school of the Skeptics, Abii Hatim ar-Razi 
emphasizes the numerous variances of opinion among the ancients and 
those who continue their tradition of learning. In his view, this variance 
in itself is an evil, and it leads to ever greater variance, which equals ever 
greater error and blindness. At the basis is the notion that the ancient 
sages were the accomplished scholars who had attained to the truth of all 
matters; their followers, therefore, could only be imperfect imitators of 
their learning. That one can be on the way to the truth through 
independent efforts, as the doctor ar-RAzi suggests, means nothing for 
him.53 Hence only the apparent uniformity of prophetic knowledge offers 
certainty. And who would forgo that in matters of life and death? 

Finally it should be noted that the mere existence of a Tibb an- 
nabawi-literature, side by side with “scientific medicine”, does not 
constitute a danger for the latter, as seems to be implied in C. Biirgel’s 
article. On the contrary, seeing that the most original scholars still when 
the hey-day of Arabic science was coming to its end — such as Ibn an- 
Nafis54 or Qutb ad-Din a8-Sirazi55 — also wrote on the traditional 
sciences of Islam, one might legitimately argue that the availability of 
varying ideas and methods is of greater value than the uniformity of one 
particular school-tradition. For the same reason treatises putting forth 
the hay’a as-sunniya should not rashly be regarded: as threats to 
scientific cosmology”. 


3. Ast 8-Sayu’s Kitab al-‘azama 


As-Suyiti’s addition to the numerous works on the science of the 
cosmos available to contemporary readers is a compilation of quotations 
extracted from authors of the ninth, tenth and eleventh century. Thus, as 


52 J, vAN Ess: Die Erkenntnislehre 233. 

53 P. Kraus: Abi Bakr Mohammadi Filii Zachariae Rachensis (Razis) Opera 
Philosophica Fragmentaque quae supersunt 1, 300 ff. 

54 Cf. M. MeyerHor & J. Scuacut: The Theologus Autodidactus of Ibn Al-Nafis esp. 
the works, p. 28 and p. 58, + note 1. 

55 See: S.H. Nasr: Qutb Al-Din Al-Shirdzi; in: DSB, esp. the works on pp. 248 f. 
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we said already in the beginning of this section, the question about the 
immediate origin of his materials can be readily answered. We now turn 
our attention to these immediate sources, after the two treatises discussed 
above have given us a fairly clear answer to the formal question why the 
composition of a Hay’a of such a peculiar sunni character may have been 
considered necessary or desirable. 

These materials are by no means rare in Arabic literature. They 
occur in numerous books on cosmology, meteorology, wonders of 
creation, history, literature and style, theology, mysticism, tradition, 
qur‘anic commentaries, etc., right up to the time of as-Suyuti. He might 
easily have increased the number of quoted authors, and even from those 
he quoted he might have extracted even more materials. As he felt bound 
by the traditional attitude to science, as discussed in the preceding 
examples, his originality as a compiler rests in his choice of authors and 
passages. 

A tenth century author whom As-SuYUTI quotes so often that his 
Hay’a as-saniya owes almost every fragment to him is a scholar with the 
name Abi s-Sayh. He is still largely unknown to modern ‘scholarship. 
None of his various extant works on Hadit, Tafsir and History has been 
edited or studied. It is somewhat surprising that his works have been 
neglected thus far because he gained quite a reputation as a famous and 
reliable scholar in Hadit and Tafsir. But the Arabic biographical 
literature contains some information about his life, his personality and 
his works. 

The full name of this man known as Abi &-Sayh was Abi 
Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Ga‘far b. Hayyan al-Ansari al- 
Isfahani, He was born in 274 H./887 A.D. and died in 369 H./979 A.D.. 
According to his student ABU Nu‘Aym’s Kitab dikr ahbar Isbahan, Abi 8- 
Sayh was a Sahib Abi Da’iid, which must mean that he attached himself 
faithfully to that authoritative collector of ahadit. Shedding some light 
on his character, DAHABI says of him in his tadkirat al-huffaz that he was 
so pious that his students usually would find him engaged in prayer, in 
contrast to his contemporary at-Tabarani whom they always found 
merry and laughing.56 

All these features of ABU 8-Sayu’s character and work are reflected 
in his Kitab al-‘azama, the book that became the chief source for As- 
SuyotTi’s Al-hay’a as-saniya. This book obviously endeavours to abide 


56 Apt Nu‘ay: Kitab dikr ahbar Isbahan 11, 90; Ad-Dahabi: Tadkirat al-Huffaz U1, 147, 
n. 48; 1377/1958: p. 945, n. 896. 
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faithfully by the norms of trustworthy Hadit collectors and transmittors. 
Every statement of a doctrinal nature is supported by the whole chain of 
its transmittors, without regard for the eventual size of the book. 
Doubtless, he was concerned with presenting to his readers only 
knowledge that was verified by reliable early Muslim sources. This 
concern may indicate that his compilation was a reaction against other 
books on the same or similar subjects, but less carefully authenticated or 
used for different purposes (such as e.g. AL-MUTAHHAR B. TAHIR AL- 
Maaopisi’s Kitab bad’ al-halg wa t-ta’rih, which was probably written just 
before the Kitab al-‘azama). It could also be that the author was thinking 
of a treatise of the same title which is ascribed to Ibn Abi d-Dunya and 
which in F. SezGin’s Geschichte des Arabischen Schrifttums is confused 
with Abii 8-Sayh’s own work.57 

The most characteristic feature of Ast 8-Sayu’s Kitab al-‘azama is, 
however, its pietistic religious spirit. In the catalogue of K6priilii Library 
in Istanbul it is listed as a “mystical book”, and F. Sezgin uses 
the same adjective in his description of the work. A thorough study of the 
book might put it into a different category; yet that classification is not 
merely due to an accidental oversight or a mistake of the cataloguer. In 
my view the work lacks the peculiar features of a Siifi treatise, but it is 
undoubtedly imbibed with a spirit of profound piety. That it is not listed 
as a Hadit work, nor as a-collection of cosmological teachings, is 
probably due to the fact that later Siifi authors - e.g. AL-GAZALI in the 
book of At-tafakkur58 in the Ihya’ ‘uliim ad-din, and Farip Ap-DIN 
©ATTAR in the Musibatnéme — use similar or the same materials as Abu 
§-Sayh. In any case, the peculiar amalgam of the natural phenomena as 
subject matter, the strictly traditional form, and the pious spirit give the 
Kitab al-“azama a remarkable originality. As such it may be unique in 
Arabic literature. , , . 

To give the reader a general idea of ABU 8-Sayu’s Kitab al-‘azama, 
and of the way as-Suyiti used it for his own treatise, it will be useful to 
include a detailed outline of its contents: 


57 See: I, 201. My conclusion is based on a comparison of the two manuscripts 
Carullah 400 and K6priilii II, 138,2, both in Istanbul. 

58 It is difficult to give a definite translation of the term tafakkur; see Bousquet’s 
explanation; “‘Le mot fafakkour peut avoir le sens général de: ‘pensée’, ou: ‘réflexion’ et, a 
l’occasion, c’est ce qui a lieu dans ce livre, En général, cependant, |’auteur désigne par 14, la 
meéditation religieuse. Le mot fikr est employé par lui comme synonyme; cependant, en 
général il a ici le sens de ‘pensée’ dans I’acception large du terme” (G.-H. BousQuET: Ghazdii. 
Th’ya ‘oulotim ed-Din ou Vivification des Sciences de la Foi 425, n. 1. 


Cf. H. Ritter: Das Meer der Seele 18 f., 
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I. The command concerning reflection on God's signs: 


But no reflection on God Himself! fol. 4v 


Il. Concerning one branch of reflection: 


On God’s greatness, His oneness, His wisdom, His planing and 
His rule. “fol; Te 


On the intestines and the air between-them, on the brain, the 
nerves, the skin of the head through which moves whatever 
nutrient, drink and food is in the (respective) channels, and in 
which there is the spirit, the soul, reason, understanding, 
friendliness, knowledge, stupidity, among other things. fol. 7r 


On the uterus of woman in which is the flowing water and 
from which comes forth the complete human being. fol. 7v 


What is mentioned concerning the merits of reflection on such 
matters. fol. 8v 


Ill. (Turning to God...) 


Concerning God’s knowledge. ._ fol. 9v 
Concerning the exaltation of God. fol. 10 v 
Concerning the signs of God. fol. 11 v 


Concerning the position of God, His command and its execution. fol. 14r 


Concerning one kind of forgiveness on the part of God Most 
High. fol. 18 v 


Concerning God’s throne, His footstool, and the greatness of His 
creation. fol. 19. v 


IV. (Between God and the world...): 
Concerning the veils of God. fol. 26 v 


Concerning the creation of the angels, their multitude and 
number. fol. 30 v 


Concerning the angels in charge of the heavens and the earths. fol. 32 v 
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Concerning Mika’ll fo, 352 _/ 
Description of Israfil and what he is in charge of. fol. 350 
On the edifice in heaven, the creation of Isma‘il. fol. 39 r . 
Description of the spirit. : | fol. 39 r 
Description of the angel of death, the greatness of his creation 

and his power. fol. 40 v 
Concerning the bearers of the throne and the greatness of their 

creation. fol. 44 v 

A report of Wahb. fol. 45 v 
Concerning the creation of Gibril, the trustful spirit. fol. 46v _ 
Description of the heavens. fol. 50r 


V. (The cosmos): 


Concerning the greatness of God, the wonders of His goodness, 


and His wisdom in regard to the Sun and the Moon. fol. S55 v 
Concerning the stars. fol. 62r 
Concerning the clouds, their description. fol. 63 v 
Concerning the rain and its falling. fol. 65r 
Description of thunder and lightning. fol. 66 v 
-Concerning the Milky Way. fol. 67 v 
Concerning the winds. | fol. 68 r 


VI. (Land and sea)? 
Description of the beginning of creation. fol. 72 r 
Description of the earth and what is on it of God’s creations. fol. 74r 


Description of the sea, the fish, and the greatness of the creation 
of both; the wonders in both of them. fol. 75 v 


— 
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VII. (The wonders on earth): 


Description of the Nile and its end (source?) fol. 78 r 
Description of the parts of creation, and the extension of the 

earth. fol. 79 v 
God’s control; His remembrance of His works after the com- 

pletion of creation. fol. 80r 
What is mentioned concerning the multitude of God’s servants on 

His earth; and what abundance there is of grazing animals. fol. 8lr 
The story of Di 1-Qarnayn; the extension of his kingdom. fol. 81 r 
Concerning the mountain Qaf, surrounding the earth. fol. 87 r 
Concerning Iram of the pillars. fol. 88r 
The story of Sulayman b. Da’iid’s footstool. fol. 89 v 
Concerning Nimrid and the greatness of his empire. fol. 90 v 
The story of Miisa’s companions. | fol. 91r 


The story of ‘Aug, the greatness of his creation; his position 


expounded. fol. 91r 
Description of the ‘Amalaqites and the giants. fol. 91v 
Description of Ilyas; the greatness of his creation. fol. 91v 
Concerning the table. ‘ fol. 92r 
The creation of Adam and Eve. fol. 93 v 
Concerning the Ginns and their creation. fol. 104 v 


Concerning the hours of the night and the day; the abundance of 
creatures in every such hour. fol. 110 v 


Concerning the creation of the locusts. fol. 117 v 


This table of contents and the many extracts from this book in As- 
SuyUTi’s Al-hay’a as-saniya convincingly show that the author indeed 
intended to collect the cosmological teachings of the Muslim community. 
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The cosmos is the common denominator of this mass of seemingly 
incoherent materials. The numerous sections on such theological notions 
as the attributes of God and His actions in this world indicate what use 
the author wanted to make of these cosmological materials: All the 
variety, greatness and beauty of the cosmos manifest the oneness, the 
infinity and the wisdom of the Creator Who is active everywhere.59 

But what need was there for such a book at the time it was 

compiled? For the contents of the Kitab al-‘azama, when compared with 
earlier or contemporary ones, cannot have been considered novelties at 
all. The same natural phenomena are described, for instance, in 
MUTAHHAR B. TAHIR AL-Maaqopisi’s Kitab bad’ al-halq wa t-ta’rih, and 
before in his source, the Arabic translation of the Placita ‘Philo- 
sophorum;® further in several books by AL-Mas‘opi (Kitab ahbar az- 
zaman, Muriig ad-dahab, and the Kitab at-tanbih).61 However, there is a 
marked difference between these books and Ast &-Sayu ’s Kitab al- 
‘azama, because he uses these materials for his own religious purposes 
and differs in the choice of, and the approach to, his sources. 

As a traditionist, Abii s-Sayh derives all his information exclusively 
from authentic and authoritative Muslim sources. Not a single philo- 
sopher or foreign scientist appears to be mentioned in his lengthy book. 
And whereas al-Mas‘udi selects traditional materials on the basis of the 
inner criterion of reasonableness,52 Abi 8-Sayh is committed only to 
faithful transmission of the early Muslim explanations of the natural 
phenomena, always relying on an unbroken Jsndd. 

This same attitude also determines his use of the statements he 
collects. He is satisfied to quote them as definite formulations of the 
truth, to be taken at face-value. Thus he is not concerned about apparent 
contradictions; and unlike his contemporary Mutahhar b. Tahir al- 
Magqdisi,®3 he does not find it necessary to suggest various rational 
interpretations of obscure theories. Obviously, they are more than just 


59 Cf. J. VAN Ess: Die Gedankenwelt des Harit al-Muhasibi 163 ff. 


60 H. Datper: Die arabische Ubersetzung der Placita Philosophorum; now published as 
Aetius Arabus. 


61 AL-Mas‘up!: K. ahbar az-zamdan; Beirut, 1386/1966. 

Id: Muriig ad-dahab: 4 vols., Cairo, 1948. 

Id: Kitab at-tanbih wa I-israf; Leiden, 1894. 

62 Consider e.g.: “Only, if a tradition is founded on such (historical) evidence, which 
leaves no doubt respecting its authority, one must subject (one’s reason) to it, and be guided by 
it.” (from A. SPRENGER: El-Mas‘idi’s Historical Encyclopaedia, entitled ‘‘Meadows of Gold 
and Mines of Gems’’ I, 295 ff.). 


63 See: C. Huart: Le Livre de la Création II, 8. 
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theories for him. This attitude strongly indicates that he wrote this book 
as a reaction against contemporary works that were indebted to 
Mu<‘tazila or foreign influences. 

In this context it should be noted how much prominence Abii s-Sayh 
gives to the mental action of tafakkur; he probably did so intentionally to 
advocate a return to this more purely religious practice and thus to avoid 
the abuses of nazar which had become associated with that term through 
the Mu‘tazila tradition. In his view, tafakkur was probably more 
genuinely Qur’anic, so much so that he could introduce his book with the 
amr bi t-tafakkur fi Gyat Allah. This action was safeguarded from misuse 
by explicit traditions forbidding its application to God Himself. , 

In order to understand the aim of Ast 8-Sayu’s Kitab al-‘azama and 
its peculiar approach to the natural phenomena it is crucial to have a 
clear idea of the role of tafakkur. It does not intend to establish a well- 
knit proof for the existence of God. That is not necessary because Abu 5- 
Sayh presumes that his readers are firmly convinced of the dependence of 
this world on the Creator for its whole existence. In calling the 
phenomena of nature “signs” (@ydat), as does the Qur’an, he is not 
speaking to atheists to convince them of the existence of a Creator; but 
he reminds the faithful that through these signs the Creator manifests His 
actions, His power, His wisdom and reveals an inkling of His greatness. 

To regard the phenomena of nature as God’s signs in this world 
gives them a singular value in man’s pursuit of knowledge. Since 
reflection on God Himself and His essence is excluded, it is precisely 
through nature that man acquires deeper insights into the greatness of 
the Creator. Although the Kitab al-‘azama differs markedly from JoB OF 
Epessa’s Book of Treasures,®4 it shares with it the emphasis on the 
created beings as leading to the knowledge of the Creator. Thus Job of 
Edessa writes in the beginning of that work: 


..and because it is by His works that God is known to be God, and 
the created beings are His works, it follows that the knowledge of 
the origin of the created beings is the knowledge of God... In the 
measure of our relation to it we shall become related to God.65 


Although JoB or Epessa’s Book of Treasures is a well-known 
testimonial for the spread of natural philosophy among the Syrians, it 
may be questioned whether this intellectual act of reflection on the 
Creator’s signs in nature can play a positive role in the acquisition of 

64 A, MINGANA: Encyclopaedia of philosophical and natural sciences as taught in 


Baghdad about A.D. 817, or: Book of Treasures, by Job of Edessa. 
65 Ibid., 2 f. 
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natural knowledge, or whether it leads to a purely religious act of praise 
and exaltation. Abi 8-Sayh quotes a tradition to the effect that “the 
world was not created so that one should look at it (Ji nanzura), but it 
was created so that through it one should look at the other world.” 6 The 
same point is stressed in later Sufi treatises that may have taken their 
inspiration from books like this Kitab al-‘azama. Thus aAL-GAZALI, in the 
Kitab at-tafakkur of the Ihyda’ ‘uliim ad-din, explicitly distinguishes 
between reflection on matters connected with faith and on those 
connected with something other than faith. He states that he is only 
concerned with the former, although his objective basis for reflection in 
what follows is the anatomical intricacies of the human body and the 
diverse structures and phenomena of the cosmos. 

The Sufi treatise Musibatname by the great Persian mystic FARID AD- 
Din ‘ATTAR, who wrote about three centuries after Abi 8-Sayh, is a 
much stronger example of purely religious use of tafakkur.67 In this work 
the “wanderer of thought” passes through almost the same stages as 
those in the traditions collected by the Hadit scholar. But the attitude 
and the goal of the Sufi author are strikingly different. In the 
Musibatndme the journey through the whole of creation is undertaken 
out of bewilderment and inner restlessness, with the desire to find some 
guidance. and eventually deliverance, from inner torture.68 The search is 
in vain from the outset; neither the angels, nor God’s throne and 
footstool, nor heaven, Sun or Moon, nor the various beings and 
phenomena on earth, can fulfil the desires of the “wanderer of thought”. 
He finally learns that he must turn inside, plunge into the ocean of his 
own soul. Thus he finds the ground of all being in himself. The structures 
and phenomena of the cosmos, therefore, do not hold true knowledge in 
store, but only delusion. 

Although ABo 8-SAYH, in his Kitab al-‘azama, “wanders” through 
the same world, he is in an altogether different world. No delusion is 
lurking in the various branches of physical reality, but everything has 
meaning as a part of God’s creation. Reflection on the natural 
phenomena need not pass them by hurriedly, but is privileged to store 
ever more true knowledge about them, notwithstanding that the 
Creator’s face shines through everywhere. On the basis of this faith it will 


66 Apu 8-Sayu: Kitab al-‘azama; ms. Kopriili II, 138,2; fol. 5 v. 
67 See: H. Ritter: Das Meer der Seele 18; 20 ff.; 77; 82; 330. 


68 According to a private communication from Prof. A. Schimmel, this journey is an 
exteriorisation of the 40 days of retreat, and the 40 stages between man and God. 
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become true that the more man learns about the external world, the more 

stars he sees and the better he becomes acquainted with the wonders of 

his own body, the greater will be the glory of the Creator. Though he 

constantly refers to God through all his discoveries, the sciences resulting 

from man’s reflection on nature are not debased thereby. The practical 

uses of the sciences for astrological or technical purposes are much . 
more likely to have such dangerous effects. 

These considerations explain more easily why as-Suyiti would 
extract a book of cosmology from AxBv 8-Sayy’s Kitab al-‘azama, which 
Sifis would use differently in their mystical meditations. And there can 
be little doubt, if any, that as-Suyiiti’s use of the book agreed better with 
the original intention of the tenth century compiler. For he would have 
hardly collected and authenticated his materials so carefully if he had not 
considered them seriously as elements of definite knowledge. 

But it is a fact that Abi 8-Sayh merely collected these cosmological 
fragments; none of them is the product of his own mind. As the member 
of a richly endowed community, he need not venture into the outside 
world for his observations; he is heir to a whole treasure of knowledge on 
which he can freely draw through the trusted guardians of the traditions. 
He need not search for inner peace since he did not lack it in the first 
place, but a greater awareness of the wonders of creation leads to a more 
enthusiastic acknowledgment of God’s greatness. Thus he is not a mystic 
himself, but he can help those that are; he is not a scientist or philosopher 
himself, but gathers the cosmological teachings of the early Muslim 
authorities. In this he resembles the compiler of the Placita Philo- 
sophorum who collects the opinions of Greek philosophers, although Abt §- 
Sayh’s intention was probably quite different. Thus he assembled that 
treasure on which as-Suyiti, some five centuries later, could draw for 
whatever he found useful in his time. 

Though he played a rather restricted role as a mere transmittor of 
traditional cosmological knowledge, Abii 8-Sayh’s emphasis on tafakkur 
as applied to the phenomena of nature is important for two reasons: 
First, in retrospect, this term may be the key to a better understanding of 
the earliest speculations on natural questions in Islamic history, if indeed 
this practice was as old as Aba 8-Sayh and his traditional authorities 
would have us believe. Secondly, the term suggests a promising avenue 
for a truly Islamic science which later generations of Muslim scholars 
may or may not have tried.®9 


69 Cf. S.H. Nasr: An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines; especially his 
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In view of the rather disappointing example of Abii 8-Sayh himself, 
the second point should be considered first. The term tafakkur, as 
described by him and more clearly by AL-GAZALI in the Kitab at- 
tafakkur, is not restricted to the cosmological knowledge already 
established by the early Muslim authorities. Al-Gazali, for instance, 
extends the subject matter of tafakkur to many discoveries of the natural 
scientists, especially in the field of anatomy, which he could never have 
found in the traditions of the early Muslims. He explicitly distinguishes 
tafakkur from tadakkur by describing its benefits as: “Increase of 
knowledge and adduction of wisdom that is not present” (taktir al-‘ilm 
wa ‘stiglab ma‘rifa laysat-hasila).7 To emphasize the progressive nature 
of this reflection on the manifold wonders of God’s creation even more 
strongly, he insists that it is never-ending.?! Hence tafakkur truly enables 
the Muslim scientist to advance to ever more discoveries.72 

To turn to the first point: Abi 8-Sayh himself adduces the most 
numerous testimonies for a fairly extensive use of tafakkur concerning 
the various phenomena of nature. Even if his /sndds are not always 
trustworthy, there is ample evidence that the early Muslims must have 
often reflected on the wonders of creation, especially in the earliest Tafsir 
works and such old books as al-Gahiz’s Kitab at-tarbé wa t-tadwir or 
his Kitab al-hayawan.73 That explains best the presence of so many 
statements about the macro- and the microcosm that do ‘not seem to fit 
into the religious, legal and political context of those early times. These 
people cannot have restricted themselves to the recitation of the Qur’an, 
but must have freely used their minds. 

In the course of the first three centuries of Islamic history the 


appreciation of al-Biriini; “We see again and again in his study of mathematics, geography, 
or astronomy how the most technical mathematical discussion or rational discourse leads 
quite naturally to the affirmation of some attribute of the Creator. The emphasis on this 
noble aspect of reason as a natural bridge to the suprarational realities and to religious 
faith, rather than as an obstacle against them, is a profound aspect of the Islamic spirit. In 
this sense al-Birini can be considered among the most Muslim of those in Islamic 
civilization who devoted themselves to the study of the intellectual sciences and who 
synthesized the achievements of pre-Islamic cultures and developed them in the spirit of 
Islam.” 

70 Jhya’ ‘uliim ad-din IV, 529. 

71 Tbid., p. 556. 


72 Cf. P. TEILHARD DE CHARDIN: The Phenomenon of Man 250: “... I would say to them 
that there is less difference than people think between research and adoration.” 

73 See C. Pettat: Le Kitab at-Tarb¥ wa-t-Tadwir de Gahiz - Cf. also the Kitab ad- 
dala’il wa I-i‘tibar; ed. by Muh. Ragib at-Tabbah, Aleppo, 1346/1928; it is falsely ascribed to 
al-Gahiz, but quite old nevertheless. 
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speculation on macro- and microcosm grew into a special genre of 
literature. By choosing the title for his book, Abi 8-Sayh may have 
intended to make it part of this tradition of early Muslim cosmology. For 
there must have been some special significance in the fact that quite a 
number of books bear the title Kitab al-‘azama. None of them is as yet 
accessible in a modern edition or translation. For some reason this genre 
of literature has failed to attract the attention of modern scholarship. This 
is amazing in view of the light it could shed on the early phase of the 
Muslims’ intellectual interests in the realm of nature. 

The oldest Kitab al-‘azama, if indeed it is not merely a late 
fabrication, would be the one ascribed to Ibn Abi d-Dunya. According to 
the introduction, the book claims to have belonged to ‘Abdallah b. 
Salam, an Arabian Jew who converted to Islam in the lifetime of the 
Prophet; it was read to the caliph ‘Utman. The Jsndd traces it back to 
Hasan al-Basri, who is supposed to have heard it at the court of the 
caliph ‘Utman and transmitted it to his students. But before this highly 
suspicious Jsndd is mentioned, the book describes itself as “‘a book on the 
greatness of God Almighty, the properties of His creation in the heavens, 
on earth and under the ground, the angels and creatures (men?), paradise 
and hell.’’74 

In order to strengthen its claim to comprehensive knowledge of 
creation, the book portrays itself as being identical with the Kitab al- 
‘azama sent down to Adam, which was kept in a cover of white silk and 
contained the knowledge revealed to the Prophet. Adam, however, gave 
all creatures their names and is therefore in possession of all knowledge. 
He put down this knowledge on clay tablets, baked in fire, and deposited 
them in the safety of a cave. This cave was closed during the whole year, 
except on the day of ‘Asura when its entrance was open from the morning 
prayer up to the setting of the Sun. When the prophet Daniel heard of this 
cave, he came with forty of his disciples; and while the entrance remained 
open on the day of ‘Ajiirad, they copied down as much as they could 
before sunset. Daniel, then, put everything down on copper sheets. At his 
death God granted the book to be brought out of the cave and made 
public to the world. One could hardly imagine a more complete col- 
lection of apocryphal features. 

This fanciful introduction is followed by the Isnad and the story of 
‘Abdallah b. Salam presenting the book to the caliph ‘Utman, while 
Hasan al-Basri apparently had the privilege of listening. The introduction 


74 Quoted from the ms. Carullah 400, fol. 2 r. 
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is so obviously apocryphal that it should be rather difficult to prove that ° 
even in the tenth century anyone gave it credence. Nevertheless, a large 
number of manuscript copies of this treatise are extant, which shows how 
popular it must have been at its time. It acquired such a notoriety as a 
“mystical book” that even the modern bibliographers confused it with 
Abii §-Sayh’s respectable Kitab al-‘azama.75 

As can be expected from the introduction, the book enumerates the 
various creations of God, one world after another. It does not fail to 
describe their immense measurements and the manifold individual 
features in these worlds. This variety and large numbers seem to have a 
special function in the various chapters that ‘Abdallah b. Salam sums up 
for the caliph ‘Utman, who wished to learn more about the greatness of 
God’s creation. The numbers are so fantastically big that at one point 
‘Abdallah b. Salam has to put the caliph on guard against their mind- 
boggling effect. This may be a literary device to emphasize the 
overwhelming greatness of creation and its divine originator, leading to 
the practice of ta‘zim, the extreme exaltation of the Almighty. To say with 
Brockelmann that Ibn Abi d-Dunya merely wants to entertain would 
hardly do justice to this piece of literature.76 

‘It would be important for the history of cosmological interests 
among the early Muslims to know what the real historical roots of this 
book ascribed to Ibn Abi d-Dunya were and whether it did exert an 
influence on Abi 8-Sayh. But at present, we may only conjecture that it 
may have had some connection with the Jewish apocalyptic tradition.77 
On the other hand, the idea of new creations of immense measurements 
coming into existence one after the other strongly resembles the 
Babylonian tradition that a new world of a duration of 1000 to 3000 
years appears at every degree along the Zodiac.78 

But apart from the identical title there is no indication that Abi §- 
Sayh was indeed inspired by this other Kitab al-‘azama. Thus we are not 
forced to abandon the view he seems to suggest in his own book that 
cosmological thought among the Muslims took its origin in the Qur’anic 
practice of tafakkur. An alternative that is more likely to be in agreement 


75 Cf. above note 57. 

76 GAL I, 153. 

7 The fact that it is introduced as a book in the possession of ‘Abdallah b. Salam 
points into that direction, as well as the numerous parallels to the books of Enoch and the 
Midrash. 

78 See: D. Cawoxson: Uber die Uberreste der altbabylonischen Literatur in arabischen 

__ Ubersetzungen 477. 
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with the historical development might be that the outlandish Kitab al- 
‘azama became so popular because it served the already existing and 
flourishing practice of tafakkur. Thus the caliph ‘Utman, though feeling 
no need to have God’s existence proven rationally through the con- 
tingency or the beautiful design of creation, but eager to learn more 
about its wonders for the greater glorification of the Creator, may have 
welcomed a book that extended the natural basis of this ta‘zim Allah 
beyond the limits of his cosmological knowledge. Of course, all this does 
not make the introduction of the book any less apocryphal. 

‘A Kitab al-‘azama that can be dated much more securely is listed 
among the works of the well-known Sufi al-Muhasibi who died in 243 
H./857 A.D.. JoOSEF VAN Ess has used the fragment extant in the 
manuscript Carullah 1101 for his study Die Gedankenwelt des Harit al- 
Muhasibi’? and translated a portion of it. This work, too, deals with the 
various phenomena of nature and stresses especially their divinely 
instituted order (tadbir). It does so — if the extant fragment is truly 
representative of the whole work — under a theological aspect: The 
coordination and interdependence of the various created entities are cited 
as persuasive proofs of the Creator’s unity. The world could never 
display this flawless harmony if it were the work of two or more creators. 
Thus this book is already one step removed from the searching quest of 
explanations, or the collection of such explanations in the manner of ABU © 
8-Sayu’s Kitab ‘al-‘azama. The testimony of nature observations is 
straightforwardly introduced into the theological controversy with 
Dualist tendencies. The book, therefore, belongs to theology, not 

cosmology, or any of the natural sciences. 

Yet another Kitab al-‘“azama is quoted by AN-NuwayRi in his An- 
nihaya al-arab and ascribed to ABU HATIM As-SIGISTANI, who died in the 
year 255 H./869 A.D..8° As far as one can tell from these few quotations, 
this Kitab al-“azama seems to have had the same character as that of Abi 
8-Sayh, roughly one hundred years later. Thus it may be assumed that 
this book inspired him to compose his own. Since the author was 
primarily an authority on Arabic language and literature who had a 
strong interest in the remnants of ancient Arabian culture, his Kitab al- 
‘azama presumably was a collection of old Arabian cosmological theories. 
Thus he may have contributed to the materials contained in Ast 8- 
Sayu’s book. 


79 See: above note 59. 
80 Vol. I, 32 and 218. 
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According to BROCKELMANN®!, there also was a Kitab al-‘azama in 
the corpus of Gabir b. Hayyan’s writings. But since no further infor- 
mation is available about this title, this may not have been a separate 
book. However, according to F. SEzGiIn82, there is another Kitab al- 
‘azama extant in two manuscript collections; it is ascribed to a famous 
scholar who died only fourteen years earlier than Abi 8-Sayh. His full 
name is Abii Hatim Muhammad b. Hibban b. Ahmad b. Hibban at- 
Tamimi al-Hanzali al-Busti. Unfortunately, it seems to be impossible to 
get access to the copy in Medina; and the copy that is said to be in the 
Zahiriya Library, even according to the catalogue of that library, section 
Hadit, p. 166, is actually a part of Abii 8-Sayh’s work. — But if this Kitab 
al-‘azama is indeed different from Abi §-Sayh’s book with the same title, 
it should be expecially interesting for the historian of Arabic science; for 
the Arabian biographers describe this author as a great scholar not only 
in Hadit and Figh, but also in astronomy and medicine. 

The tradition of works entitled Kitab al-‘azama does not end in the 
tenth century: Princeton University Library has a manuscript with that 
title ascribed to Burhan ad-Din an-Nagi Abii Ishaq [brahim b. Muham- 
mad b. Mahmid b. Badr b. ‘Isa al-Halabi ad-DimaSqi.83 This author 
actually died after as-Suyiti, namely in the year 956 H./1549 A.D.. His 
work seems to be nothing more than extracts from the earlier com- 
pilations of that title, especially that of Aba 8-Sayh. For our study it is 
significant that even after as-Suyiti such a book could still bear the old 
title Kitab al-‘azama. As-Suyiti must have had his reasons when he chose 
to call his own work Al-hay’a as-saniya. 

; The question, then, arises in which way as-Suyiti used Abu 8-Sayh’s 
Kitab al-‘azama, the chief source for the cosmological materials contained 
in his own compilation. When we look at the table of contents of the 
former, it is obvious that as-Suyiti has left aside all the chapters dealing 
with such theological questions as God’s knowledge and actions in this 
world. He omitted further the parts describing the various angels and 
their characteristics, those discussing the figures of the Qisas al-anbiya’- 
literature, and especially also the introductory chapter on tafakkur. The 
latter omission is evidently the most significant because this, more than 
anything else, gives his own treatise its distinctive character, while the 


81 GAL SI, 428. 


82 GAS [, 189. However, according to RAAD 8/758, nr. 12, Raqm 57, it should be in 
the library Makt. al-Mahmidiya, not Makt. Sayh al-Islam. 


83 Garrett Coll. 771. 
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omission of more theological matters has the effect of providing it with a 
more marked cosmological appearance. 

Thus the study of his main sources reveals that as-Suyiiti was not 
merely guided by his desire to preserve the traditional cosmological 
knowledge and to make it accessible to his own generation, as might be 
expected from an author so deeply committed to the Islamic heritage. 
But in his own way he applied the current notions about what constituted 
cosmology as a selective principle. This definitely seems to be a serious 

_breach with his faithful and consistent adherence to the pure traditional 
sciences of Islam. 

To take the traditional cosmological materials out of their fra- 
mework of tafakkur and to discard it can only be conceived as a serious 
misuse of Abii 8-Sayh’s Kitab al-‘azama. The result is that traditional 
cosmology is robbed of its inner vitality and readiness for ever more 
progress. It no longer is permeated by its religious spirit that urges the 
glorification of the Creator and thus attracts the faithful to earnest 
reflection on the phenomena of nature. Instead it was turned into a sterile 
cosmological system set up against others derived from different sources. 
Piety was degraded into apologetics. 


4. IBN ABI D-DuNYA’s Kitab al-Matar 


A considerable part of as-SuyUTI’s A/l-hay’a as-saniya is devoted to 
meteorological phenomena such as rain, clouds, thunder, lightning, etc. 
In this field, too, he draws on the familiar authors, especially Abi §-Sayh 
and Ibn Abi Hatim (died 327 H./938 A.D.). But he also turns to a book 
explicitly dealing with rain, namely the Kitab al-matar wa r-ra‘d wa I-barq 
wa r-rih by IBN ABI D-DuNYA. As-Suyiti mentions this book only a few 
times; but in the study of his immediate sources it deserves special 
attention because it demonstrates how far back he reached to find the 
materials for his Al-hay’a, in what dissimilar pieces of literature he 
looked for them. According to Brockelmann4, the author of this book 
lived from 208 H./823 A.D. to the year 281 H./894 A.D.. His treatise is 
very rare now. For the present study the manuscript copy in K6priili 
Kiitiiphanesi was used which apparently was copied in the year 563 
H./1168 A.H.; to my knowledge, it is the only copy still extant.85 

It is noteworthy that as-Suyiiti again placed his confidence in an 
author known to him as a reliable transmittor of traditions, and that he 


84 GAL I, 153. 
85 KOpriilii Kth. K. 388,3; fols. 49 v. — 74 r. 
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left aside the writings of the greatest contemporary authorities in 
meteorology. Al-Kindi, who died about twenty years before Ibn Abi d- 
Dunya (i.e. ca. 260 H./873.4 A.D.), probably was tainted too much with 
Greek philosophy and science to be quoted. But it is more difficult to 
understand why the name of Ibn Qutayba (died 276 H./879 A.D.) is not 
found either. He composed a book on meteorology restricted to Arab lore 
and omitted anything that was connected with foreign philosophers and 
the mathematicians.86 Nor do we find a reference to the numerous other 
books on the anwd’. 

On the other hand, the biographical literature and the list of works 
he composed show that Ibn Abi d-Dunya was only interested in the 
natural phenomena in so far as they had found their way into the 
religious traditions of the Muslim community. But this is precisely what 
lends originality to his work and interest for as-Suyiti and anyone 
searching for the earliest traces of a characteristically Muslim science: 
While scholars like al-Kindi acquired their meteorological knowledge 
through translations from foreign languages, and while the Arab 
lexicographers and historians collected the remnants of pre-Islamic lore 
and used the classification of the anwd’ for the various meteorological 
and cosmological phenomena, Ibn Abi d-Dunya preserved elements of 
such knowledge from the earliest Muslim generations. It may be argued 
that neither as-Suyiiti nor anyone else would learn anything from Ibn 
Abi d-Dunya about the science of meteorology as available in the second 
half of the ninth century; and about such elements that were already 
known to the pre-Islamic Arabs, and referred to by their poets, by far less 
than from the authors of the many anwda’ books. But to which other book 
could he have turned for information specifically about the meteorology 
of the early Muslim community? 

According to Brockelmann’s classification’?, Ibn Abi d-Dunya’s 
goal as a writer was to entertain as well as to edify. Therefore he lists his 
works under the heading ‘“Unterhaltungsliteratur in Prosa”. But when 
one reads the Kitab al-matar it is difficult to see how either of these two 
goals could adequately fit the peculiar character of this work. For it is 
neither entertaining nor, as a whole, edifying. Edification could be 
ascribed only to those traditions quoted in the book that preserve the 
Prophet’s religious attitudes in times of draught, during terrifying wind- 
storms, or when hearing thunder and being frightened by lightning. Even 
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the formulas of prayer he used in such situations are recorded; the author 
may have considered them especially efficacious and wanted to make 
them available to the faithful. He may also have wished to emphasize 
that these phenomena depend solely on the action of the Creator, not on 
the anwa’, as the pagan Arabs had believed. But on the whole, edification 
can hardly be considered the real purpose of the book. 

Nor is this simply a book of Arabic lexicography or literature, as 
other early texts with the same title usually are. A comparison with the 
Kitab al-matar of ABU ZAYD SA‘ID IBN Aus AL-ANSARI (119 H./737 A.D. 
— 215 H./830 A.D.), which was published in the beginning of this 
century by L. Cheikho,88 shows the difference between IBN ABI D- 
DunyA’s Kitab al-matar and similar works of the lexicographers. Al- 
Ansari is obviously only concerned with the ascertainment of the correct 
names of the seasonal rains during the year, and their relation with the 
corresponding anwda’; and similarly with the names of thunder, lightning, 
the clouds, and watercourses. But he shows no interest in the natural 
phenomena as such, he does not inquire into their causes and natures. He 
quotes lines of poetry in several places as his sources, but no traditions at 
all. Thus he takes his materials from the old tribal poets of the Arabs, not 
from the religious authorities. 

In contrast, all the information IBN ABI D-DUNYA’s Kitab al-matar 
contains is conscientiously derived from the trusted transmittors of 
traditions or commentators of the Qur’an; the reader is assured of this by 
a carefully transmitted Jsndd for every statement. Moreover, these short 
texts never merely aim at giving the correct definitions of this or that sort 
of rain, thunder or watercourse, but at preserving the old theories of the 
religious authorities of early Islam concerning the origins, causes and 
effects of these phenomena. Often these theories may not sound very 
scientific, but they are elements of an early Muslim meteorology, 
specially sanctioned by the people to whom they are ascribed. 

Since IBN ABI D-DUNYA’s Kitab al-matar is very rare and has never 
been published, it will be useful to give a brief summary of its contents. It 
does not appear to be arranged in any systematic order, apart from the 
different chapter headings, referring to the various phenomena; and the 
individual statements are, in general, very concise fragments. The 
following summary, therefore, does not follow the sequence of pages, but 
surveys the contents under a few guiding ideas. 


88 In: Dix anciens traités 99-120. 
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A. RAIN 


I — Its origin. From God, not from a nau’ 
1) The question of causation 


The central goal of Ibn ABI p-DunyA’s Kitab al-matar may be described 
as “‘Islamization” of nature. Time and again the Creator is named as the 
cause. of rain, and the pre-Islamic practice of the Arabs of causally 
linking the rains of the various seasons to the respective anwd’, the risings 
and settings of special constellations, is condemned as kufr, the 
unbelieving denial of God. The author does this either directly by citing 
explicit traditions8®, or indirectly by reproducing prayers, usually the 
Prophet’s, for rain. Such prayers can only have the desired result if God 
is the direct, and personally approachable, cause of rain. Correspond- 
ingly a draught can be interpreted as a punishment for sins. 


2) The cosmological framework 


But Ibn Abi d-Dunya also allows for cosmological explanations of the 
origins of rain. Thus he also quotes traditions that describe the rain as 
coming down from the throne, obviously thought of as a cosmic entity, 
and descending to the clouds; or as coming with the clouds from a tree in 
Paradise; or as originating in heaven as well as in the sea (thus 
reproducing Halid b. Yazid’s theory). Indirectly, as can be seen, these 
texts cast light on the presupposed structure of the universe. 


II — Meteorological observations concerning rain 


More interesting than the causal explanations of rain are the numerous 
traditions quoted in the Kitab al-matar that reflect the peculiar methods 
used by the early Muslims to observe and predict the developing weather 
conditions. They obviously paid close attention to characteristic for- 
mations and colours of the clouds, as well as to the direction and force of 
the winds. There also are indications that the amount of rain was 
officially recorded, apparently by the political administrators, probably 
to predict the harvests and consequently the likely income from taxes. 


Ill — The effects of rain 


A number of the traditions quoted by Ibn Abi d-Dunya deal with the 
effects of rain. They are further testimony to the keen observation of 
nature in early Islamic times. In addition to the more theological 
statements that rain is a mercy of the Creator or the carrier of paradisic 
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blessings, there are others that link rain directly to vegetation and the 
growth of pearls. It is even related that some people proved, by special _ 
observations, that rain brings with it the seeds for vegetation. 


B. THUNDER 
I — Its origin 

1) Again the main concern of Ibn Abi d-Dunya seems to be the 
“Jslamization” of nature: Thunder is either’ directly or indirectly 
produced by the Creator. Various traditions are quoted to prove that for 
the early Muslims thunder was God’s speech, and thunderbolts His 


instruments of punishment. Or thunder was said to be an angel who 
praises God with a loud voice and drives the clouds. 


2) A more inner-wordly explanation of thunderbolts links them to a 
sea of fire under the throne, which fire is the equivalent to the Greek ether. 
Il — The effects 


Effects of thunder and thunderbolts are, according to IBN ABI D-DUNYA’s 
Kitab al-matar, the praise of God, the movement of the clouds and 
destruction as a divine act of punishment. ~ 


C. LIGHTNING 
{ — Sis origin 

1) A theological explanation of lightning calls it the lances of the 
angel driying the clouds. : 

2) A more cosmological theory, derived from Abii l-Gald, describes 
lightning as the glitter of the celestial ocean, or as the clash of the angel with 
hail. 

Il — The effect 


Lightning is related to the movement of the clouds. 


D. WIND 
I — Its origin 
1) The winds, too, are said to be directly created by God: They 


belong to God’s spirit. This assertion is stressed again by the repeated 
citation of Muhammad’s prayers against the damages of strong winds. — 


2) A more cosmological explanation treats them as almost per- 
sonalized forces, at home in special regions of the univers. 
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Il — Differentiation of the winds 
Observation of nature resulted in ascribing the winds to definite 
directions of the world; they were determined in relation to the Ka‘ba. 


Ill — The effects 


1) The theological view is that winds are usually sent as instruments 
of punishment. 


2) But they are also beneficial since they bring rain, and with it the 
seeds for vegetation. One wind, however, is sterile. 


3) They are also beneficial by preventing putrefaction between 
heaven and earth. 


5. AD-DARIMI’s Kitab ar-Radd ‘ala |-gahmiya 


The immediate literary sources of AS-SuyOTI’s Al-hay’a as-saniya 
examined up to now may have been unimpressive as scientific treatises, 
compared with other contemporary works of this kind, but they 
definitely dealt with that same subject. The numerous other sources from 
which as-Suyiti draws materials seem to have been different; for among 
them are Qur’4n commentaries and Hadit collections and works that owe 
their composition to theological controversies. It is of course highly 
interesting to investigate how cosmology acquired such an important 
place in the first two of the above-mentioned categories, but the titles as- 
Suyiiti mentions as his sources were composed in the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh century when their only function seems to have been the 
preservation of the early teachings. At this stage of our study they, 
therefore, do not require a detailed analysis. 

Undoubtedly, Qur’4n commentaries and Hadit collections show 
how much cosmological teachings had penetrated into the general 
framework of Islamic thought. But this intellectual development can be 
more easily understood on the basis of the third category of works, those 
originating from theological controversy. As-Suyiiti quotes the Kitab ar- 
Radd <ald |-gahmiya by Ast SA‘ID ‘UTMAN B. SA‘ID AD-DARMI, who lived 
from 200 H./816 A.D. to 282 H./895 A.D.. This book has recently been 
edited and commented upon by Gésta Vitestam.°° It is one of several 
such treatises against Gahm b. Safwan, who was executed as a heretic as 
early as the year 129 H./746 A.D., or against his followers. Ibn Abi 


90 G. VirestaM: Kitab ar-Radd ‘ala I-gahmiya des Abii Satid ‘Utman b. Sa‘id Ad- 
Darimi; Lund/Leiden, 1960. 
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Hatim, too, who is quoted quite often in as-Suyiti’s work, reportedly 
wrote such a refutation, later used by Ibn Taymiya;9! but the title of that 
treatise is not mentioned in Al-hay’a as-saniya. 

Theology and cosmology cover much common ground when God’s 
place in the universe, His actions affecting the various phenomena of 
nature and His relation to the world as a whole are discussed. In the 
Qur’an, God is not yet set apart from this physical world, but is very 
much part of the whole universe, though ruling over it from His throne. 
On the other hand, He is closer to every human being than his jugular 
vein, He is All-knowing and Omnipresent — and yet different from any 
created being. Thus it is not surprising that the statements about the 
uppermost parts of the universe, God’s throne and footstool, soon stirred 
up a lively debate among Muslim intellectuals. 

It seems that the followers of Gahm b. Safwan played a foremost 
role in this discussion. On the evidence of the treatises written against 
them, the question of the essence of God’s throne, and whether He is 
actually sitting on it and thus located at this definite place in the universe, 
must have been the focal point of their investigation. Thus ad-Darimi’s 
first point of refutation is their denial of God’s sitting on His throne; and 
— as the editor G. Vitestam9? and the reviewer J. van Ess note93 — he 
devotes extensive treatment to this point. It can be assumed to have had 
an essential function in Gahmiya thought, much, more so than W.M. 
Watt, for instance, seems to believe.94 

The origins of the Gahmiya sect have often been discussed, but have 
remained, nevertheless, rather obscure. However, the discussion whether 
God is sitting on His throne as a separate part of the cosmos, or not, can 
perhaps shed some light on the political and religious background of the 
Gahmiya sect. After ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad, the “leader who had the 
Kerbela massacre on his conscience”, was killed by the army of Muhtar, 
the latter celebrated the victory “in a strange ceremony before an empty 
throne revered as the seat of divinity”.95 — This ceremony appears less 
strange when we recall that every year on the feast of Bema the 
Manichaeans held a similar ceremony before an empty throne, the seat 
of their invisible founder. Reading further that al-Munawi identified the 


91 See: Review of the above by J. VAN Ess, in: Oriens 13-14 (1960-61) 381. 
92 G. ViTesTAM: K. ar-Radd 25. 

93 In: Oriens 13-14 (1960-61) 382. 

94 W.M. Watt: The Formative Period of Islamic Thought 144. 

95 C. BROCKELMANN: History of the Islamic Peoples 79. 
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throne with ‘Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law, it may be inferred that, with 
their rejection of the throne-ideology, the Gahmiya sect may have 
proclaimed their opposition to, either, the Manichaeans, who continued 
to be influential in early Islamic history, or to early representatives of 
Imamite doctrines.9° However that may be, the question whether God is 
actually sitting on a real throne must have stimulated theological thought 
about His presence in this world, through privileged leaders, or 
universaHy approachable, in addition to cosmological thought about the 
structure of the universe. 

That the discussions about God’s throne, which the Gahmiya sect 
either initiated or at least brought to the fore, were understood to have a 
significance for cosmology, is finally and decisively confirmed in As- 
SuyodtTI’s Al-hay’a as-saniya. In its first chapter, which explicitly deals 
with the place of God’s throne and His footstool within the structure of 
the cosmos, he quotes two statements from AD-DARIMI’s Kitab ar-Radd 
‘ala |l-gahmiya, to the=effect that the throne is standing on the cosmic 
ocean, and that the rest of creation is arrangéd underneath. Again, when 

-he=describes the course of the-Sun, the throne marks the point in front of 
which it comes to a halt to-prostrate itself in an act of worship. 

Also in other books on cosmology, cosmography, the wonders of 
creation etc., God’s throne and His footstool feature as definite stages of 
the universe as a physical reality; their locations are given and often even 
their measures, although usually in somewhat fanciful proportions. 
When other cosmological models became available through the trans- 
lations of Greek and Indian treatises, the tendency seems to have been to 
identify the throne with the ninth sphere, al-falak al-atlas, and the 
footstool with the eighth sphere, the sphere of the fixed stars. Already 
MUTAHHAR B. TAHIR AL-MAQpIsI does this in his Kitab bad’ al-halq wa t- 
ta’rih97, and so does the famous theologian IGI in his Mawdaqif®8. But al- 
Qazwini seems unhappy with this attempt of harmonization between the 
Islamic authorities and the philosophers on the part of some Muslims.99 

But the fact that this identification could be made at all and then 
become fairly widely accepted seems to indicate that throne and footstool 
were definitely conceived of as cosmological entities by the time other 


96 H. VON GLaSENAPP: Die Nichtchristlichen Religionen 241. Al-Munawi’s saying is 
quoted in: I. GoLDzmHER: Muhammedanische Studien Il, 288 f. 

97 See: C. Huart: Le Livre de la Création I, 155 f. 

98 Mawagif fi <ilm al-kalam VII, 79. 

99 AL-Qazwini: Kitab ‘aga’ib al-mahliigat I, 54. 
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models of the universe presented themselves. Since there is no reason to 
believe that the discussions about their reality were raised only at a late 
stage in the historical development of the Gahmiya sect, cosmology as a 
part of theological reflection must have begun well before the period of 
translations of foreign books, probably even before the execution of 
Gahm b. Safwan in the year 129 H./746 A.D.. 

The position of the Gahmiya sect with regard to the reality of throne 
and footstool seems easy to grasp; for there is a certain consistency in 
their denial of the anthropomorphic (or perhaps one should say 
cosmological) view of God Almighty sitting on a throne. They were, it 
seems, primarily concerned with emphasizing the infinity, and therefore 
ubiquity, of the Eternal. Their opponents, on the other hand, may have 
been afraid that so much emphasis on God’s infinity and ubiquity would 
turn into its opposite: What is unlimited, is in fact nothing. Only the air 
is unlimited and everywhere, while God — according to Siira 6,19 — is 
the greatest of all beings, hence definitely a separate being. If He were in 
all things, there would be no real God because He would not be separate 
from His creation. Obviously, the scholars defending orthodoxy could 
conceive of such a separation only if God had His own definite place 
in the universe. 

Furthermore, since God had described Himself as sitting on His 
throne when He revealed Himself, His own words would be robbed of their 
real meaning if He were not indeed separate from creation and sitting on 
His throne as a particular part of the universe. Ad-Darimi quotes a pointed 
question put to a Gahmi: - 

Bekennt ihr, dass Gott tiber dem siebenten Himmel einen wirklichen 
und bestimmbaren (ma‘lim mausif) Thron hat, den die Engel 
tragen, und dass Gott oberhalb davon ist, so wie er sich selbst 
beschrieben hat, getrennt von seiner Schépfung?100 
The Gahmiya sect apparently tried to solve the problem with a 

rationalist interpretation of the Qur’anic texts: “Throne” was understood 
to be representing the whole of creation, and the verb istawa = “to sit” 
was taken to mean the same as istaula = “to dominate over”. But their 
opponents rejected this interpretation which seemed to them to suppress 
the actual words. The clear Arabic words said it, therefore Allah had to 
sit on His throne; and to stress the concreteness of the involved reality, it 
was added that a creaking sound like that of a new saddle could be 
heard. No one was able to explain how this would apply to the Almighty; 


100 G. Virestam: K. ar-Radd 27. 
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but the traditional words were preserved and faithfully handed down, as 
we can gather from the Hanbali creeds of a later period.!°! Yet the 
difficulties were somewhat eased by emphasizing the immensity of God’s 
throne, its light-nature and the many veils between God and His creation. 
And it was said that the throne was actually encompassing all that 
existed in the world. Thus Muslim theologians were forced to discuss 
cosmological questions from an early time on, and as-Suyiti became 
their heir. 


Il. The prehistory of the Hay’a as-sunniya in the early Muslim 
community 


As-Suyiti’s remote sources 


1. THE QUESTION OF HISTORICITY 


Unlike Asv 8-Sayu, from whose Kitab al-‘azama he draws most of 
his cosmological materials, as-Suyiti does not trouble to give the whole 
chain of transmittors for every statement he quotes. He immediately 
states the name of the earliest authority to which it was ascribed. Only 
when there is a variant in the text does he specify the link of the chain at 
which the tradition changed. This occurs, however, only rarely, and the 
impression arises that these teachings remained the same in the 
succession of the generations. Consequently, the text immediately leads 
to the oldest sources of cosmological thought in the early Muslim 
community. For, if the Jsma@ds on which as-Suyiti relies are indeed 
trustworthy, that is where its beginnings will have to be uncovered. The 
immediate sources from the ninth to the eleventh century merely 
collected and, for their own purposes, re-arranged the inherited frag- 
ments of cosmological models. 

If the Isndds are trustworthy — that is of course the serious 
condition. Full reliability probably can never be established, certainly not 
for all, because the historical evidence is not fully available. 102 And in the 


101 See: W.M.Watt: The Formative Period of Islamic Thought 293. 


102 See e.g. the conclusion of H. Horst’s careful analysis of at-Tabari’s traditions: “Da 
der regulare Gebrauch von Isnaden friihestens im Anfang des 2. Jahrhunderts Allgemeingut 
war, sind Traditionen, deren alteste Gewahrsmanner in dieser Zeit lebten, als zuverlassig zu 
betrachten, solange nicht eine Untersuchung des mains das Gegenteil beweist. Nach 
vorsichtigen Schatzungen gehen mindestens die Halfte aller Isndde in dem Korankom- 
mentar des at-Tabari bis in die erste Halfte des 2. Jahrhunderts zuriick, und es besteht kein 
Grund, die Glaubwiirdigkeit dieses Teiles der Traditionen in Zweifel zu ziehen, womit nicht 
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limits of the present study — imposed especially by the edited text of As- 
Suy0TI’s Kitab al-hay’a as-saniya which does not reproduce the whole 
chain of transmittors — a detailed analysis of every individual Isndd is 
impossible. The question of historicity, therefore, can only be ap- 
proached by means of general considerations. 

As elsewhere, we will have to be satisfied to start with a “pre- 

_ sumption of innocence”: “Nemo gratis mendax” — there must be a 
reason for a falsification, when we justifiably suspect one; otherwise not 
only other people’s sensitivities, but also the demands of justice and the 
rational procedures of the historian will be hurt. Such reasons most likely 
would be the party-spirit of the sects or doctrinal considerations. Apart 
from cases where cosmological theories could indirectly affect such 
doctrines as the pre-determination of human acts by God, His re- 
velational contacts with man or His active influences on cosmic events, it 
is difficult to see how the above-mentioned reasons could interfere with 
the faithful transmission of such theories. Therefore it seems safe to 
argue that the cosmological traditions are in all likelihood authentic. 
Besides, they are often so strange, and resemble the cosmological views 
of other Near Eastern people to such an extent, that they cannot have 
been invented at a later date. 

Since I. Goldziher’s studies of Hadit literature, in the course of 
which he disclosed that many traditions were fabricated precisely because 
of doctrinal or sectarian reasons, general suspicion has engulfed all 
traditions, regardless of the presence or absence of such reasons 
suggesting the likelihood of forgeries. Even when such reasons are given 
they are often too flimsy to support any judgment. Above all, the his- 
torian must watch his time-references. To say, for instance, that 
geographical traditions were “concocted in a later period to counteract 
the scientific geographical knowledge that was becoming popular among 
the Arabs of the period” is much too loose a formulation to have any 
historical value.193 Presumably this “‘scientific geographical knowledge” 


_ gesagt sein soll, dass Hadite, deren Isnade sich aus alterer Zeit herleiten, darum unzuverlassig 
waren.” (H. Horst: “Zur Uberlieferung im Korankommentar at-Tabaris”’ 306). 
Cf. G. Stautu: Die Uberlieferung des Korankommentars Mugahid B. Gabrs. Zur Frage der 
Rekonstruktion der in den Sammelwerken des 3. Jahrhunderts d. H. benutzten friih- 
islamischen Quellenwerke; Universitat Giessen, 1969 (Diss.). Also: H. BIRKELAND: “Old 
Muslim Opposition Against Interpretation of the Koran”; in: Avh. U. a.d. N.V.-Akad. i 
Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1955. n. 1; Oslo, 1955. 
Further: J. FUck: ‘‘Die Rolle des Traditionalismus im Islam’’; in: ZDMG 93, N.F. 18 
(1939) 1 — 32. 
And: J. vAN Ess: Zwischen Hadit und Theologie; Berlin — New York, 1975. 

103 See: S. MAQBUL AHMAD, art. on Geography, in: E/? II, 576. 
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first became known among the Arabs through the translations from the 
Greek; and some time must have passed before it “was becoming 
popular’. By that time, however, the traditions had long become fixed in 
the body of critical Hadit literature and wide-spread throughout the 
Muslim community. Moreover, it remains unexplained why in that 
period there was a need for such concoctions “to counteract the scientific 
geographical knowledge”’. If the latter was a threat then — whom did it 
threaten? , 

On the basis of his studies of the sources of al-Buhari, and through 
his discoveries of many hitherto unknown manuscripts, F. Sezgin can 
emphatically state that the basis for an historical evaluation of the 
traditions has profoundly changed since I. Goldziher’s time.1°4 Many 
early texts have been found that already contain the bulk of traditions 
collected in later books. As a result our knowledge extends far beyond the 
time when the translation activity began at the “Abbasid court. This is of 
crucial importance for our study of the earliest elements of cosmological 
thought in Islamic history: The traditions definitely lead beyond the period 
in which the natural sciences were supposed to have taken root. 

Still, caution remains necessary: Not every individual tradition can 
be traced with certainty to the earliest available texts. Most of the Isndds 
start with the highly respected Ibn ‘Abbas who still knew the Prophet, 
though the text themselves vary considerably; hence it remains an open 
question whether the [sndds really take us as far back as they claim. A 
later scholar — especially if he was a disciple of Ibn ‘Abbas — may have 
ascribed his own views to this authority, either out of respect for his 
famous teacher, or to lend weight to his own views. His own student 
would be even more inclined to do so, particularly when he was only a 
freed slave of the great master Ibn ‘Abbas. Thus it seems that the Jsndds 
take us safely up to the generation of Mugahid (this student of Ibn ‘Abbas 
died in 722 A.D.). but not further. The earliest extant texts, too, are from 
this time, although MuGAuip’s Tafsir can probably not be recon- 
structed.105 _ 

The general conclusion from the traditional texts that finally ended 
up in AS-SuyUTI’s Al-hay’a as-saniya is inescapable: Cosmological 
thought must have been pursued by Muslim scholars as early as the 
second half of the seventh and the first half of the eighth centuries, that is, 


104 Cf, GAS I, 53 ff. and F. Sezcin: Buhdri’nin kaynaklart hakkinda arastirmalar; 
Istanbul, 1956. 
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long before any translation had appeared. The products of this thought 
may not strike us as impressively scientific; one might rather term them, 
with P. Kunitzsch,! “pre-scientific’, if that were not such an uncom- 
fortably vague adjective that one might find written across the pages of 
the history of science well into recent times. But the fact remains that 
these early scholars tried to find explanations of the phenomena of nature 
and to give systematic descriptions of the universe. For this reason we 
may rightly consider the possibility that scientific thought and obser- 
vation started earlier in Islamic history, and in a quite different manner, 
than is generally assumed. 


2. REFLECTIONS ON THE BEGINNINGS OF SCIENTIFIC INTERESTS IN THE 
MUSLIM COMMUNITY 


In his article on “The Fragments of the Works of Ya‘qiub Ibn Tariq” 
Davip PINGREE makes an observation concerning the beginnings of 
Muslim science that points in the same direction; he writes there: 


Many absurd assertions have been made concerning early Islamic 
science by historians who have not had the time or ambition to read 
the original sources but who are content to continue the historiog- 
raphic tradition begun in Spain in the twelfth century. 107 
The same could be said — it seems to me — with regard to the clear- 

cut division between the sciences based on the bibliographic classifi- 
cations of authors like Ibn an-Nadim. For, if all Muslim investigations of 
nature are pressed into the category of the ‘uliim al-awa’il (= the sciences 
of the ancients) precisely and primarily the beginnings of Muslim science 
will be utterly obscured. That the ‘uliim al-awa’il, especially the works 
and methods of the Greeks, dominate all such investigations of the Arabs 
at a later date is not surprising. The modern historian, therefore, will in 
retrospect be tempted to assume that this was always so, that Muslim 
science came into being when the works of the ancients became available 
through translations. These were supposed to have appeared on the scene 
of Muslim scholarship from “out of the blue’; on a scene that was 
assumed to have been in no way, or only negligibly so, prepared for these 
new, old sciences. Furthermore, no factors were thought to have been 
present in early Muslim scholarship that might have triggered the 


106 In: Art. on Jbn Qutayba, in: DSB: XI, 246. 
107 “The Fragments of the Works of Ya‘qiib Ibn Tarig’’ 97, 
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original interest in these new sciences, or modified their reception, for 
instance, by selectively favouring particular branches; not to speak of the 
presence of elements and methodological principles that could have 
entered into an amalgam, though perhaps as a minor ingredient, with the 
newly imported materials. 

In this connection it seems helpful to consider the three “laws” 
which according to S.H. Gibb govern the adoption by one culture of 
elements from another. They are the following: 


First law: ... cultural influences (... not purely superficial adjuncts, 
but genuinely assimilated elements) are always preceded by an 
already existing activity in the related fields, and ... it is this existing 
activity which creates the factor of attraction without which no 
creative assimilation can take place. 

Second law: The borrowed elements conduce to the expanding 
vitality of the borrowing culture only in so far as they draw their 
nourishment from the activities which led to their borrowing in the 
first place. If they develop so luxuriantly as to substitute themselves, 
or threaten to substitute themselves, for the native spiritual forces, 
they become destructive, and not constructive, elements ... a living 
culture allows the borrowed elements to develop to the extent that 
they are adaptable to and blend with its native forces, but resists 
with all its power their over-luxuriant growth. 

Third law: ... a living culture disregards or rejects all elements in 
other cultures which conflict with its own fundamental values, 
emotional attitudes, or aesthetic criteria. Attempts may be made to 
graft them, but the grafts to not “take” and simply die off.108 
Yet, in S.H. Gibb’s view, strangely enough, “there was nothing in 

the primitive Arab tradition or in the Koran, as originally understood, to 
account for this apparently sudden development”, i.e. “the movement of 
translation of Greek philosophical and scientific works into Arabic in the 
eighth and ninth centuries”.109 “The already existing activity in the 
related fields” is for him the “conflict within the Muslim Community 
between Hellenistic traditions and the primitive formulations of Islamic 
concepts” caused by the influx of Hellenistic peoples.!19 Hence, whatever 
“the primitive formulations of Islamic concepts” were, they conflicted 
with the philosophical and scientific concepts of the Greeks and exerted 
their own influence in the corresponding fields. Even if less sophisticated, 


108 H.A.R. Grips: “The Influence of Islamic Culture on Medieval Europe” 85 ff. 
109 Tbid., 85. 
110 [bid., 85 f. 
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these “Islamic concepts” must have been part of the same intellectual 
disciplines. 

In any case, Asv 8-Sayu’s Kitab al-‘azama and the many other 
sources of AS-SUYUTI’s Al-hay’a as-saniya testify to the fact that already 
contemporary with the earliest commentaries on the Qur’an Muslim 
scholars observed the phenomena of nature, reflected on them, learned 
from other people and transmitted their knowledge. All these are 
elements of science. One may wish to have better historical evidence than © 
just traditions; but the historian has to accept his sources no matter 
where and in which form they are. Besides, to obtain a generally valid 
idea about the place of science in Muslim culture the whole range of its 
literature has to be considered, not only the specialized works of a later 
date. 

Thus, by leaving the old tracks of clear-cut classifications and 
examining early Arabic literature as it is, simply asking what it tells about 
observation and investigation of nature, our views about the beginnings 
of Muslim science may differ considerably from current notions. A book 
listed in the catalogues as a work on mysticism may then be found to be a 
mine of information on early cosmology; a book on rain may actually be 
a work on meteorology and not on lexicography, as many others are; and 
a Tafsir work may not only contain explanations of theological 
problems, but of numerous natural questions as well. The historian of 
Arabic science in this regard can follow the example of his colleague in 
Hellenistic or Latin Scholastic studies. 

The references in Arabic literature to calendar experts or physicians 
in early Arabia demand that scholars extend their research beyond the 
time of the earliest translations.111 P. Kunitzsch points to a number of 
cases of early Arab interests in scientific questions;!12 D. PINGREE, in his 
work The Thousands of Abii Ma‘shar, draws attention to two instances: 


A table of 15 horoscopes of historically significant lunar and solar 
eclipses and other events related to the early history of Islam. The 
latest date to appear is 22 Dec. 679 (IV 15), that of a lunar eclipse 


111 See: R. KLINKE-ROSENBERGER: Das Gétzenbuch Kitab al-Asnam des Ibn al-Kalbi 29 
(Arabic text); 54 f. (transl.); 127 (Commentary): The calendar makers were on for 
the defilement of Abraha’s church. 

Further: R. K6pert: “Al-Hdrit B. Kalada’’; in: F. Altheim — R. Stiehl: Die Araber in der 
Alten Welt lV, 33 f. — But the historicity of these reports is rather doubtful; see: M. ULLMANN: 
Die Medizin im Islam 19 ff. 

112 In: Der Almagest. Die Syntaxis Mathematica des Claudius Ptolemdus in arabisch- 

lateinischer Uberlieferung 125, n. 40. 
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foreboding the death of Mu‘awiya and the accession of Yazid. This 
hints that the horoscopes might have been computed towards the 
end of the seventh century — a date which is in good agreement with 
our conclusions concerning the date of one of al-Sijzi’s sources from 
an analysis of his geographical references. This early date precludes 
the use of a Zij written in Arabic; one must assume that the original 

computer used either a Syriac or Greek table, or more likely, a 

Pahlavi one. The fact that he gives dates according to the Syrian 

Seleucid calendar does not contradict this hypothesis. 113 

The text is quoted here because it corroborates what al-Hatib al- 
Bagdadi’s traditional sources for his treatise on the science of the stars 
indicate, namely that already in Mu‘awiya’s time astrologers were 
employed to practice their art.114 It is related that his opponent ‘AIi at 
one point turned against them and banished them from his army, because 
the Prophet did not use astrologers either. 115 

Thus, whenever the traditional sources can be trusted, AS-SUYUTI’s 
Al-hay’a as-saniya, and through it the ninth, tenth and eleventh century 
works on which it is based, can shed a good deal of light on the earliest 
phase of Muslim science. On the whole they show that the Muslims 
already observed and investigated natural phenomena long before the 

_ representatives of the ‘ulim al-awa’il became identifiable as a group and 
allegedly monopolized that activity. Even though the exact time of origin 
of all the various fragments of old cosmological theories cannot always 
be established, nor the city or province of their first presentation to the 
public be determined, the methods of transmission allow them to be 
traced to Muslim scholars of the first generation. They worked in the 
contemporary centers of Islamic culture of the Higaz, Southern Iraq, 
and Syria; and most of them are also known for their contributions to other 
branches of learning, which at that time can only be expected. 

The cosmological fragments, handed down over the centuries with 
other traditions and collected in ABU 8-Sayu’s Kitab al-‘azama, IBN Axi 
D-DunyA’s Kitab al-matar, etc., confirm the views of modern scholars like 
F. Sezgin on the basis of other evidence: The natural sciences dealing 
with various aspects of the cosmos took roots in the young Muslim 
community at the same time as the other sciences, that is, long before the 
second half of the eighth century. It cannot surprise that these roots fell 


113 The Thousands of Abii Ma‘shar 114 f. 

114 See: AL-HATIB AL-BAGDADI: Risdla fol. 9 v. A doctor was employed, too; see IBN 
Ast Usaysica: ‘Uyin I, 116. 

11S Tbid., fol. 9 v. 
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into oblivion at an early date; as mere fragments they had a natural 
tendency to outgrow themselves, and they were probably soon eclipsed by 
the more developed theories found in the translations and the com- 
mentaries thereon. To bring these deepest roots of Muslim science to 
light again, their seeds, the conditions for their growth, the larger units 
into which they developed must be searched for. Above all, as much 
information as possible must be gathered about the men associated with 
the earliest results of cosmological thought in Islamic history. 

The social role of the scientists in the Islamic community, and 
therefore of the sciences, seems predetermined right from the outset: In 
the common account of the beginnings of Muslim science it is assumed 
and often emphasized that they coincide with scientific activities, or 
products being mentioned for the first time, as having aroused the 
interest of the caliph or some other influential political figure. Thereafter, 
Muslim science came into being by “imperial decree” of an official 
representative of the community and continued to exist under his 
protection and promotion. Whether Halid b. Yazid had the first 
translations made, or-whether that movement started in Bagdad by order 
of the caliph Hariin ar-RaSid, when. Indian astronomical treatises were 
brought to his court, in either case a highly placed political figure is 
credited with initiating the auspicious turn to the natural sciences. 

Modern historians of Arabic science often praise the continuing 
patronage it enjoyed from caliphs, princes and viziers over the centuries 
of its hey-day; and the role of the rulers in the development of the 
sciences is valued highly, especially in studies by German scholars. They 
overlook the confiscation of libraries, and the forced stay of an al-Birini 
can even be described as the laudable patronage of a Mahmud. 

But the rulers — as J. RUSKA emphasizes in his studies on Arabic 
Alchemists!!6 — must have had knowledgeable experts to appreciate and 
translate the foreign scientific treatises. Thus it must be assumed that the 
corresponding sciences were already present in Muslim culture. An 
incident mentioned in the traditional texts will illustrate this point: 
Mu‘awiya b. Sufyan b. Harb was asked about the Milky Way, the 
Rainbow and the place of sunrise. He asked: ““Whom do I have for this?” 
And when Ibn ‘Abbas’ name was mentioned, he wrote to him for an 
answer.!17 Unless this story is invented (to give Mu‘awiya’s opinion 
greater weight ?), it presents an early example of a political figure officially 


116 J. Ruska: Arabische Alchemisten; 1., 11 Ja‘far al-Sadiq, der Sechste Imam 6. 
117 See below fragment IX, 8. 
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consulting an expert. But an expert had to exist before the political leader 
could ask him for his expertise. 

A similar situation must have prevailed in the second half of the 
eighth century. Therefore great care should be exerted in the in- 
terpretation of historical accounts about the beginnings of Muslim 
science: They do not exactly portray the actual beginnings of Muslim 
science, but rather its appearance at the court of the caliph in Bagdad. 
Further, they reflect the restriction of what is considered scientific to the 
contents of foreign books. These could only become predominant when 
enough had been translated to constitute a branch of Arabic literature. 
However, they do not deal with the practice of science in a wider sense 
that probably anteceded the impact of the translations. 

The cosmological fragments of the hay’a as-sunniya, however, lead 
us to a quite different class of Muslim scholars who were the first to 
reflect on the phenomena of nature and their explanation. They are, 
almost without exception, concerned with explaining the difficulties of 
the Qur’anic text; they may merely have been the first intellectuals in the 
_ young Muslim community, since the various sciences were hardly 
distinguished already at that early time. Foremost among them is 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, the greatest authority in Qur’anic exegesis. He, too, 
was a political figure; but he kept his position as ‘Ali’s governor in Basra 
for one year only and then devoted the rest of his life, up to his death 
around the year 68 H./687 A.D., to scholarship. His intellectual activities 
do not have the appearance of princely patronage. Rather he was the 
center of a group of scholars and students, though he benefited himself 
by association with many contemporary learned men.1!48 

However, an examination of the fragments ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas 
and his colleagues or students makes it obvious that they did not yet 
develop a consistent cosmological system of their own, nor did they 
consciously transmit such a system based on Muhammad’s revelations or 
esoteric teachings, as later traditional scholars suggest. They collected 
fragments of such systems from any source and adopted them to fill the 
gaps in their understanding of the Qur’4n. Compared with the later 
translation period, we might say that here the first intellectual synthesis 
of Islam through the integration of pre-Islamic or foreign cosmological 
ideas into its own structures of prophetic revelation emerges. The 
apparent desire to acquire a full and rational understanding of enigmatic 


118 Cf, below fragments III,20; VIII,19: Abi 1-Gald is asked for information. CF. GAS 
I, 25 ff. 
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references to cosmic phenomena, and thus also of those phenomena 
themselves, gave birth to Muslim science. 

The stress is evidently on‘Muslim’ because the famed kingdoms in 
South Arabia may have already had a more developed “Arabic science’. 
Yet, many of our fragments suggest that these pre-Islamic cultures of 
Arabia may have preserved numerous pieces of cosmological and 
meteorological theories: taken over by the early Mufassiriin. These 
cultures still await excavation, and all literary evidence (over and above 
the short, often enigmatic, inscriptions) is contained in the writings of the 
early Muslims. Therefore our research is restricted to the Islamic period. 
Anyway, with the Qur’an a new culture came into being in which the 
investigation of nature became an important component. To study its 
function in this new culture, its inherently distinctive character, must be 
the central task of the historian of Arabic science. 

The Qur’an inaugurated Arabic literature, and therefore all its 
intellectual pursuits. As a revealed book it is, of course, placed before 
and above any act of the human intellect; with its message, however, it 
became the most powerful stimulant of Arabic thought over the 
centuries. The historian of science can study only the results of its impact, 
not the revealed knowledge itself. He is on the same ground as the 
historian of Islamic mysticism; he, too, can identify the Qur’anic 
passages that have inspired the meditations of the mystics, but he cannot 
derive these passages from the mystical experiences of the Prophet himself, 
though it is not denied that he at times had such experiences and used the 
revealed texts for his own religious practice.119 In the same way the 

historian of science can consider the cosmological passages of the Qur’an 
as intellectual stimulants for the early Muslim scientists, without 
declaring them to be the scientific thought of Muhammad. Or he could 
call the Qur’anic conception of God predominantly cosmological, 
without calling it ‘a book of cosmology or theology’. 

As-Suy0Ti’s work Al-itqgdn fi ‘uliim al-Qur’an}2° contains an 
interesting resumé of the development of the sciences in Islam starting 
from the Qur’an. It is a quote from the lost Tafsir of IBN ABI L-FADL AL- 
MoursI, who died in the year 655 H./1257 A.D.. Unlike the modern 
Muslim apologists who find the results of modern physics already 
anticipated in the Qur’an, al-Mursi states that the sciences of the ancients 


119 Cf. L. MASSIGNON: Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane 71954; p. 110. 


120 As-SuyUti: Al-itgan fi ‘uliim al-Qur’an 31370/1951; pp. 126-128. 
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as well as of the moderns (‘uliim al-awwalin wa I-Ghirin) are contained in 
it. From the Prophet they pass on to the Companions, especially the 
most learned, the four caliphs, Ibn Mas‘tid and Ibn ‘Abbas, and then to 
those who followed them. Gradually a decline begins, the spirits and the 
intellectual powers of the next generation decrease, and specialized study 
of individual disciplines results: That is, the various methods of 
__ establishing the Qur‘anic text, its readings and interpretations, grammar, 

conceptual analysis, the usa ad-din and the usiil al-figh, traditions and 
history, rhetoric, the interpretation of visions, the fard’id, the study of the 
signs connected with night and day, Sun and Moon, the stations, the 
stars, the Zodiac, time-keeping, and many other sciences, among them 
medicine, tables, astronomy, geometry, algebra and astrology. All these 
are in some way rooted in the Qur’an, and as scientific disciplines to be 
studied, not with the results they offer. If these roots are only thought of 
as stimulating allusions in Qur’anic passages, this historical theory of al- 
Mursi may not be as wrong as it appears at first glance. 

The cosmological fragments examined in the present essay to some 
extent confirm al-Mursi’s theory; they, too, connect the beginnings of 
cosmological thought with the efforts of the early Mufassiriin to explain 
difficult Qur’anic passages. The earliest Muslim treatises offer historical 
testimony that soon after the Prophet’s death the young Muslim 
community found it increasingly difficult to understand every detail of 
revelation. Numerous strange expressions had to be translated into 
ordinary parlance or provided with the necessary background. Thus the 
first commentaries on the Qur’an, or on parts thereof, often give just 
synonyma for unusual words. !21! 

But that is not all: Their intellectual curiosity caused the early 
commentators to assemble brief allusions to cosmic phenomena and, by 
undertaking extensive inquiries even by letter, to piece together the fitting 
cosmological models. In the Qur’4n these phenomena are introduced as 
‘signs’, illustrations of the greatness and wisdom of the Creator. 
According to the experts, these Gydt constitute the Prophet’s earliest 
message. The Mufassiriin did not regard these ‘signs’ as mere teaching- 
aids for unbelieving pagans, to be discarded when they had become 
convinced of God’s existence, lest they be distracted from the one and 
only important thing. For them, these ‘signs’ had an enduring value, one 
that grew with increasing knowledge of the ‘signs’. They shared their 
knowledge and did not hesitate to draw on that of outsiders, even if they 


121Cf. IBN ‘ABBAS: Al-Lugat fi I-Qur’an; ms. Istanbul, Esad Ef. 91,3: fols. 104 r-112 v. 
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- belonged to the “people of the book” or the “people of ignorance”. Thus 
they anticipated the turn to the natural sciences which officially is 
supposed to have happened only some eighty years later by direct 
command of the caliph. 

According to traditional accounts, Ibn ‘Abbas, the Prophet’s 
nephew, wrote to a certain Abi 1-Gald inquiring about the substance of 
the heavenly sphere. !22 Very littleis known about this man; but he is reported 
to have studied old books, and his daughter testified that he regularly 
recited the Qur’an as well as the Torah (presumably in Hebrew). He is 
also referred to as an authority in geography, and he is said to have 
calculated the extension (circumference?) of the earth.123 Others connect 
him with traditions about the Prophet; thus AT-TABARI, in his Kitab 
ahbar,!24 derives information concerning the beginning of Qur’anic 
revelation from him. And de Goeje notes: “Cognomen Abu ‘l-Djald 
habuit Djailan ibn Farwa al-Asadi Basrensis, traditionarius, a quo 
traditiones accepit inter alios Abt ‘Imran al-Djini.”’ 125 

Regardless of his personality or the sources of his scientific 
knowledge, for the development of Muslim-science it is significant to 
learn that a Mufassir — and an authority like Ibn ‘Abbas at that — did 
make such an inquiry by letter. For a theologian the question would not 
seem to have any interest, and the answer — that the heavenly sphere 
consists of an “‘enclosed wave” — hardly sufficient value to be included 
in the collections of traditions. It was probably through Ibn ‘Abbas that 
this ancient cosmological theory of the Babylonians, later apparently 
shared by al-Fazari,!26 became available to all Muslim scholars. In this 
way it may have played a role in the discussions of the later astronomers 
about the stars moving by themselves or through the motion of the 
spheres. ; 

Other informants of Ibn ‘Abbas, and the other Mufassiriin, were Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar and ‘Abdallah b. Salam, the representatives of the so-called 
“jiidisch gefarbte Schule”’.127 The former was a Rabbi from the Yemen, who 
was much interested in the ancient cultures of that area; the latter was a Jew 


122° See below fragments III,20 and VUI,19. 
123 See: I. Gotpzmer: Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung 67, n. 4. 
Cf. AL-MugQappas!: Ahsan at-Tagasim fi ma‘rifat al-agalim 136. (transl. by A. Miquel). 
—" At-TaBari: Kitab ahbar ar-rusul wa I-muliik; ed. by M.J. de Goeje as Annales I, 
142. 


125 M.J. DE Gogse (ed.): Ahsan at-tagdsim fi ma‘rifat al-agalim 62, n. a. 
126 Cf. my commentary, ad I, 11, 
127 Quoted from F. Sezcin: GAS I, 26. 
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who became a Muslim during the life-time of the Prophet, and who is 
reported to have possessed books on cosmology (one of them may have 
been the above-mentioned Kitab al-‘azama). They became rich sources of 
information on pre-Islamic Arabia as well as on the Jewish traditions. The 
same holds true for the younger Wahb b. Munabbih who may or may not 
have been of Jewish descent. If the Mufassirin — taking their inspiration 
from the Qur’an, but not considering all knowledge to be part of revelation 
— were the first to collect and expand cosmological theories, the roots of 
Muslim science must be sought among them. It can no longer be regarded 
solely as a foreign import by order of some ruler; but in its beginnings it 
must have had intimate connections with the religious community, one 
generation after the Prophet and his Companions. 

The large number of traditions ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas’ students in 
Tafsir show that the interest in the natural phenomena continued to grow 
among the commentators of the Qur’an. Thus the pieces of information 
transmitted from generation to generation become more detailed with the 
progression of time, even including measurements in figures for Sun, 
Moon, and stars, or assuming an apparently physical cause for the 
movement of the Sun. However, our historical sources do not identify the 
additions these scholars probably made to the body of natural knowledge 
slowly accumulated by the early Muslim community. 

But the example of a Mufassir and influential scholar of the next 
generation, Sufyan at-Tauri (died in 778 A.D.), proves that the 
traditional scholars made progress in the sciences and even took up 
mathematics.SUFYAN AT-TAURI’s Tafsir,!28 one of the earliest that is still 
extant, continues to transmit the old cosmological traditions, apparently 
without additions. But other sources indicate that this religious and legal 
authority even surpassed an expert mathematician. According to a 
carefully attested report by Ibn Abi Hatim (died in 327 H./938 A.D.),129 
Sufyan at-Tauri engaged in a contest with a well-known mathematician 
and proved him wrong in all questions presented to him. What kind of 
questions these were is not stated; but it is said that Sufyan at-Tauri on 
the spot associated them with Haggag, for only he was an expert in such 
questions. Therefore the problems dealt with must have been a special 
branch of mathematics. Most probably this Hag$as was the man who 
gave the study of mathematics its strongest impulse by translating 


128 SUFYAN AT-TauRI: Tafsir al-Qur’an; ed. by ‘ArSI; Rampur, 1965. 
129 Ipn Api HATIM AR-RAZI: Tagdimat al-ma‘rifa li-kitab al-garh wa t-ta‘dil 125 f. 
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Euc.Lip’s Elements and PTOLEMy’s Almagest into Arabic.!3° If the source 
can be trusted, Sufyan at-Taurl not only was so familiar with the 
problem that he at once recognized its master, but he is portrayed as 
superior to this scholar in his own field. —It is noteworthy that Ibn Abi 
Hatim is also one of the most often quoted sources in as-SUYUTI’s A/- 
hay’a as-saniya; he may have had a special interest in reports that 
emphasized the superiority of more traditional scholars. But even if he 
had such a bias, the story does not need to be a mere invention. 

The texts that constitute the Hay’a as-saniya cast some light, too, on 
the reasons for the development of Muslim science, thatis why the early 
Muslims turned to the study of nature. For many historians it has been, 
and still is, a significant problem for which numerous and diverse 
answers have been suggested. Since new evidence is considered here, it 
may be briefly examined from this point of view. 

Some historians, pointing to the titles of early translations, have 
suggested that the selfish interest of rulers in astrological guidance, or 
promises of riches through alchemy, may have been powerful motives for 
the introduction of the natural sciences. A.C. Crombie believes that the 
desire to control the forces of nature through magic was so characteristic 
of Arabic science that it gave a similar direction to Latin Medieval 
science about the period of translations.13! With greater justification, 
other writers have emphasized the undeniable need for well-trained 
physicians. Even in Muhammad’s lifetime a physician trained in the 
renowned medical school of GundéSapir is said to have demonstrated to 
the Arabs the advantages of his science.!32 But with Ben-David one will 
hesitate to stress the significance of this practice-oriented discipline in 
the development of the sciences.!33 Nor can the practical need for a fixed 
calendar, which the Arabs satisfied already in pre-Islamic times by a few 
rather crude astronomical observations, have been an influential factor 
for creating early Muslim science. This knowledge had long cristallized 
into a sterile technique, and the Prophet’s reinstitution of the lunar 
calendar rendered it obsolete and devoid of further influence. 

As regards mathematics, the expanding trade relations in the 
Muslim empire may have contributed to more and better computing 


130 Cf. H. SuTER: Die Mathematiker 9, n. 16. Also: P. Kunitzscu: Der Almagest 65. 
131 A.C, CRoMBIE: Augustine to Galileo 1, 52. 

132 Cf. above note 10: R. Késert: “‘Al-H@rit B. Kalada”’. 

133 See: J. BeN-Davip: The Scientist's Role in Society 25 f. 
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techniques being introduced. As Yushkevich notes, !34 the technical terms 
cused in early Arabic mathematical treatises reflect the background of the 
merchant class. Nevertheless, the complication of the inheritance laws 
through the Qur’anic revelations was probably a much stronger stimulus 
for the development of new mathematical techniques, paving the way for 
a complex algebra. 

However, all these factors mentioned in studies of the beginnings of 
Muslim science remain, in varying degrees, but yet distinctly, on the level 
of techniques once invented and then used by generations of prac- 
titioners. But techniques, not even an agglomeration of them, do not 
suffice to solve. the question of the origin of Muslim science and its 
development. The earliest pieces of scientific writings, explanations of the 
phenomena of nature, and the circumstances surrounding their com- 
position present an entirely different picture. 

As shown above, the evidence for the earliest attempts of the young 
Muslim community to explain the phenomena of nature is found in the 
fragmentary cosmological theories adopted by the early Qur’4n com- 
mentators. Therefore the suggestion must be rejected that Muslim science 
began with the astrological superstitions of political potentates who were 
seeking security and guidance in the stars. Nor did it begin as a by-product 
of the greed for precious metals which caused gifted and influential people 
for centuries to pursue the crude experiments of alchemy. 

The context in which the collection of cosmological fragments arose 
was the reflection on Quranic texts. But evidently the early Muslim 
scholars desired more than a mere religious or theological interpretation 
of the sacred text. Like the mystics whom this text guided to their own 
religious experiences, the scholars interested in the cosmic phenomena 
used the numerous Qur’anic references to them as ‘question marks’: They 
would try to find explanations, either through their own efforts or by 
interrogating people with access to the achievements of earlier cultures. If 
Abii 8-Sayh’s insistence on the practice of tafakkur corresponds with the 
preoccupations of the early Muslims, it was not even curiosity alone that 
inspired this quest for greater knowledge of nature, but more properly 
the religious desire to expand the faithful’s awareness of God’s greatness 
and wisdom, to serve the Creator better by “making Him ever greater’’. 

Yet, the knowledge thus acquired by the Mufassir never became part 
of the revealed message of Islam. Unlike Hadit, Tafsir never became a 
source of Islamic religion or law in the formal sense. Only in so far as this 


134 AP, JUSCHKEWITSCH: Geschichte der Mathematik im Mittelalter 180. 
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knowledge is occasioned by the Qur’anic revelation, in the language of 
God’s creation, does it reflect His actions in the universe and is thus itself 
religious. Although the traditional form of authentication by Isndds is 
used, there is a basic difference between the traditions of the Mufassiriin 
and the Fugaha’: The former are satisfied with transmitting the views of 
an early Muslim scholar, while the latter try to establish the Sunna, the 
practice of the Prophet, in order to bring that of the community into 
accord with the norms of prophetic revelation. As a result, prophetic 
revelation is the ultimate authority for the Sunna, but the Mufassir may 
actually transmit the knowledge of the pre-Islamic, Jewish, Babylonian, 
Persian or Egyptian scholar from whom his own cosmological model is 
ultimately derived. 

To characterize the role of the early commentators of the Qur’an, 
the following conclusion seems inescapable: When the Mufassir collects 
all the information available to him concerning the phenomena of nature, 
or when he puts together the elements of a cosmological theory of his 
own, he does so out of a genuine scientific interest, although he is 
occasioned by the allusions of the Quranic revelations. Thus genuine 
scientific interests, not utilitarian expectations or all-pervasive theological 
thought, will best explain the beginnings of a distinctly Muslim science. 
Our fragments confirm the more general judgment of W. Hartner and M. 
Schramm who write: 


As concerns the motives underlying this phenomenon, it may be true 
that practical aims prevail, and this has been emphasized time and 
again. But, to those who prefer reading manuscripts to rereading 
what others have said about the matter, it becomes evident that the 
true stimulus or incentive, already in early ‘Abbasid times, perhaps 
even in the late Ummayad period, has been a genuine desire for 
factual knowledge and understanding. In fact, this desire, and the 
circumstance that Islamic scientists never got tired of quenching 
their thirst for knowledge, is an essential characteristic of medieval 
Islam. 135 


3. THE ELEMENTS OF THE EARLIEST MUSLIM COSMOLOGY. A SYSTEMATIC 
SURVEY OF AS-SUYUTI’S FRAGMENTS 


The preceding chapters were concerned with preliminary clarifica- 
tions regarding the earliest manifestations of interest in natural phenome- 
na by the early Muslims and their motivation,.as far as this can be 


135 W. HARTNER and M. SCHRAMM: “‘Al-Biriini and the Theory of the Solar Apogee: an 
example of originality in Arabic Science” 206. 
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discerned. The constituting elements of Muslim science at this initial 
stage must now be discussed. For this purpose a synthetic survey of the 
cosmological fragments contained in as-SuydT!’s Al-hay’a as-saniya will 
be most elucidative. Inner consistency, wherever it can be found, will be 
the guiding principle, not the model of later treatises on the same subject, 
lest we be led into anachronisms. But P. Jensen’s reservations with regard 
to the cosmology of the Babylonians apply here as well: Acomprehen- 
sive and rationally consistent system of cosmology can hardly ever have 
existed in the minds of the early Muslim scholars;136 and even if it did, 
the surviving fragments are too disparate to reconstruct such a system. 


1) Throne and footstool 


As-Suyiti’s description of the cosmos begins with a chapter on 
Allah’s throne and the footstool below it. The idea is taken from the 
Qur’an, for he starts with the quotation of two verses in which they are 
mentioned (Stras 9,129 and 2,255). However, he doubtless conceives of 
both not merely as theological, but as true cosmological entities. As 
noted above, throne and footstool, at that time, were generally identified 
with the two highest spheres, presumably because there was no, or hardly 
any, disharmony. Throne and footstool are above the heavens and the 
earth(s), and yet of the same concrete reality. Thus they can be measured 
together with them, and they are described as being in physical contact 
with each other and with the lower parts of the world. 

The texts leave little doubt that throne and footstool are of a 
physical nature; therefore, not surprisingly, these early ‘astrophysicists’ 
inquire about the matter,the substance of which these two highest entities 
are supposed to consist. The answers vary considerably: One theory 
encompasses the whole creation, where everything is supposedly fashio- 
ned out of four elements, namely water, wind, light, and darkness. 137 
Accordingly some traditions describe the throne as created out of Allah’s 
own light, conceivably by way of clustering that divine substance, light, 
which is also said to fill the immense space beyond the heavens and the 
throne. The question remains whether this substance is identical with the 
ether of Greek cosmologies, and particularly with the “artistic fire” (nar 
sana@‘iya), according to the Placita Philosophorum the highest being of 
the cosmos for the Stoics.!38 But whatever this substance may be, it is 


136 Cf. P. JENSEN: Die Kosmologie der Babylonier. 21974; 257. 
137 See: Conclusion of as-Suyiti’s text; cf. my commentary, 239 f. 
138 See: H. Darper: Aetius Arabus 120f.: I, 7,33 = Diels 306 a. 
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noteworthy that — contrary to the modern conception — the outer 
reaches of space in this old cosmological model are the realm of light, 
not of utter darkness. 138 

According to other traditions, the substance of the throne is more 
concrete: In Sa‘id at-Ta’71’s view it is a red hyacinth. This view apparently 
became the prevalent one; it also played an important role in later Sifi 
tradition. This treatise does not elaborate why this precious stone was 
selected to form the throne of Allah. Colour can hardly have been the 
‘decisive factor, because according to another tradition (I, 15) the throne 
was created from a green emerald. 

The footstool is said to be attached to Allah’s throne, or to be 
standing in front of it. Its concreteness is underscored by the curious 
detail that it makes a creaking noise like a camel saddle. This may be 
merely playful imagination, or a parallel to the spherical harmonies of 
the Pythagoreans (although the creaking of a camel saddle is hardly 
music). No reason is given why the kursi makes a creaking noise. But in 
another text, quoted in AT-TaABarI’s Tafsir,13° the prophet Muhammad is 
reported to have in fact heard this creaking sound; however, there it is 
ascribed to heaven (as-samda’), apparently on account of its fullness. The 
latter idea agrees with the Arabic idiom, as described in LANE’s Arabic- 
English Lexicon.'4° For this reason this is probably not a fragmentary 
explanation of a meteorological phenomenon such as thunder. 

The form and location of throne and footstool in relation to the rest 
of the universe below them is of greater significance for early Muslim 
cosmology and its influence on later developments. It first conveys the 
impression that the whole universe is viewed as a structure composed of 
horizontal levels: Uppermost the throne; below it the footstool; then the 
seven heavens and the seven earths, one on top of the following. Indeed, 
this may have been the most primitive picture of the whole universe. 

But one fragment shows that this cosmic model was soon modified 
into one that did justice to the globular appearance of the sky spanned 
over the earth like a dome. With this in mind, it seems, the footstool was 
described as hollow, so that its cavity could be pictured as containing the 
world underneath. If anything can be inferred about its shape from 
comparisons with a circle or ring on the surface of, or a dome in the 
middle of, the desert, the footstool seems to be circular, not quadrangu- 


1388Cf. R. RuBin: “Pre-existence and light” 62-119. 
139 At-Tabari: Gami‘ al-baydn ‘an ta’wil al-Qur’an XVII, 13: On Sira 21, 21. 
140 Cf. my commentary, ad I,22. 
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lar as the throne most likely is. Heaven, however, is explicitly stated to be 
vaulted and not quadrangular.!41 Thus the observer, standing in the 
center of a circular horizon, need not think further, i.e. how to “square 
the circle”, or how to find the material necessary to fill the empty spaces 
at the four corners of a quadrangular footstool. Even though such 
notions as “throne” and “footstool” may seem naive to the modern reader, 
he has to admit that these early scholars payed much attention to the 
details of their cosmological picture of the world. 

The earthly observer, who looks at the footstool from below, finds 
himself in a dome-like hemisphere. This appears quite natural; however, 
the description of the universe becomes unnatural, or even forced, when 
it turns to the interior of this cavity; “All the water is inside the footstool 
and rests on the wind” (I, 3). This is reminiscent of the story in Genesis 

of the Creator dividing the waters above and below the celestial vault. 142 
The Qur’an speaks of an “overflowing ocean” (Stra 52,5), and the 
commentator Rabi‘ b. Anas explains that this is “the upper water under 
the throne” (I, 11). Elsewhere he also speaks of the lower one, namely 
that under the lowest earth (I,17). Another tradition speaks of a 
succession of gigantic oceans, each one infinitely bigger than the next 
lower one, eventually leading to the throne above. 

The details may differ considerably, but all these fragments of 
cosmological theories agree that the space between the footstool, or the 
whole throne, and the earth is filled with water; but the water, in some 
unspecified manner, is suspended and rests on the wind (I, 3). Obviously 
there is no place for Aristotle’s ether; the contrast between diverging 
conceptions of the world could hardly be greater. The existence of an 
ocean, or oceans, in the upper regions of the universe may have been 
suggested by rainfall, in the desert a special blessing from above that 
brings forth miraculous fertility on earth (I, 17).143 Or it may have been 
assumed that identical colour (for the Arabs it was green) could only be 
attached to an identical substance. Yet another “reason” may have been 
that the celestial bodies, not their spheres, needed a substance on which 
to travel. And water was not only a smooth “highway”, but also 
transparent. This argument is in full agreement with the view of the 


141 Cf, fragment III,16. — It is interesting to see how Ibn ‘Arabi combines the two 
shapes; see his Al-futihat al-Makkiya II, 421 ff. 

142 Cf. Genesis 1,6 f. 

143 ARISTOTLE expresses the same conjecture; see: Meteorologica 70 f.: 1, IX 347 a 1-8. 
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Qur’an, but also with‘that of much older Egyptian texts, that the 
heavenly bodies are floating in the sky.144 

This cosmological model of the whole universe that starts from 
Allah’s throne and the footstool underneath, developed on the preceding 
pages, follows closely the Qur’anic texts and their earliest explanations. 
For the development of science during the centuries of Islamic history it 
is significant that it was never in toto discarded, even after the introduction 
of the more satisfactory Greek models. Of special interest is how such 
seemingly theological entities as throne and footstool affected and modified 
their adoption and further elaboration. Inspite of the different world views 
among the Greeks and the early Muslims, these entities did not obstruct 
scientific development, but on the contrary rendered it less difficult. These 
two notions could easily assume the specifications attached to the highest 
spheres in the Greek models, even needed them, because revelation had 
added few details. At the same time they made Muslim cosmology immune 
against the Greeks’ pagan identification of God with the highest sphere, 
since both — even the throne — were merely parts of creation. 

In the discussion of ad-Darimi’s Kitab ar-Radd ‘ald l-gahmiya it was 
shown how the traditions about the throne became the most important 
weapon of the orthodox against those intellectuals who wanted to 
introduce pantheist ideas into Islam. It is clear from this example that the 
cosmological entity of the throne loomed large in the discussions 
concerning Allah’s place in the universe during centuries of Islamic 
history. Thus it is hardly an exaggeration to state that it was due to the 
throne that almost all theological treatises continue to deal fairly 
extensively with the celestial spheres. The throne saved Allah from 
theological commixture with creation, yet it kept Him within the universe, 
and nature in the books of theology. 

The footstool, too, was given a lasting but somewhat different place 
in Muslim cosmology and astronomy: When Muslim astronomers took 
over the astrolabe they fittingly called the triangular piece of metal on 
top of the disk of the instrument the kursi. There hardly could have been 
a better place to serve as constant reminder of traditional Muslim 
cosmology. But it also occurred frequently in the discussions about the 
form of the universe and the place of the earth in it, the usual subject not 
only of the beginning chapters in astronomical and cosmological books, 
but also often of theological treatises. The question whether the universe 
is quadrangular or circular has already been mentioned before. 


144 See: F. BOLL: Sphaera 169 f. 
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In discussing the place of the earth in the whole universe, the early 
notion that the heavens and the earths are contained in the cavity of the 
footstool left its mark on later cosmological thought as well. Since the 
footstool is necessarily in front of the throne, not straight under it, 
whatever is contained in it is somewhat displaced from the axis of the 
whole. As a result, the earth cannot be truly in the center of the universe. 
This most probably is the reason behind a strange cosmological model 
briefly mentioned in IBN RuSTAH’s Al-a‘laq an-nafisa (= Les Atours 
Précieux); it is one of various theories concerning the form of the earth, 

_ briefly described as: “‘D’autres prétendent que la terre est située dans un 
flanc du ciel, et non au centre.”’!45 

It is not certain that the authors of this peculiar theory pictured the 
footstool in front of the throne when they invented it; but there can 
hardly be a better explanation. Merely to relate it to the inclination of the 
axis of the earth would not do justice to the text, since the earth would 
still remain in the center. 


2) Tablet and stylus 


Before completing the structural description of the universe by 
descending to the seven heavens and the seven earths, as-Suyuiti devotes a 
whole chapter to two further entities belonging to the “upper regions” 
and the traditions concerning them, namely the tablet and the stylus, or 
pen. Again one wonders why such notions of Qur’anic theology are 
discussed in a book avowedly dealing with the cosmos. This amazement 
is doubtless due to the rather modern expulsion of astrology and revela- 
tion from our scientific world view. For the medieval thinker there was a 
concrete link of communication between the highest being and the lower 
world; it could not be left to man alone to grope for knowledge. Since he 
was locked into the lower world, the full range of truth could only come 
to him from above. Thus we read in one fragment (I,8) that a snake is 
coiling around the throne, and that revelation descends along it as if it 
were a Chain. This noetic linkage between the upper and the lower parts 
of the cosmos is more broadly elaborated in the chapter on tablet and 
stylus of the Hay’a as-saniya. In it there may be a synthesis of two 
originally separate views of revelation. The noetic aspect of the two 
entities was underscored by their identification respectively with the 
universal soul and the universal reason when neo-platonic philosophy 
was grafted on the tree of Arabic culture. 146 


145 G,. Wier (transl.): Jbn Rusteh. Les Atours Précieux 21. 
146 Cf. C. Huart: Le Livre de la Création I, 151 and 155. 
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It is almost impossible to establish the cosmological identity of 
tablet and stylus with any degree of certainty. But that both possessed a 
concrete identity can hardly be doubted; even their measurements are 
given: That of the tablet is 100 years, and that of the stylus 500 years, or 
700 years, or the distance between heaven and earth (II, 3, 5,12, 13, 16). 
And as in the case of throne and footstool details are given about the 
materials of which they are made: The tablet usually of a white pearl, on 
one side of a red hyacinth and on the other of a green smaragd (or a 
chrysolite); the stylus of reed or of light. In addition it is specified that the 
stylus writes with light, although another tradition mentions that its tip 
is split and that it drips ink (II, 15). 

At its creation the stylus receives Allah’s command to keep writing 
down “whatever exists in God’s knowledge until the day of resurrection” 
(II, 3). It thus became the instrument in the hand of the Creator for all 
His actions in this world (II, 4 and 12). But concerning the place in the 
universe occupied by tablet and stylus we only learn that Allah keeps the 
tablet, with the marks the stylus leaves on it, somewhere under His 
throne. 

It is only through parallel conceptions in Babylonian texts that we 
can grasp something of the original cosmological significance of these 
fragments about tablet and stylus which seems to have been forgotten 
already at an early date; it goes without saying that at this stage they are 
only parallels, not reliable explanations. An old cuneiform creation story 
reveals the view of the ancient Babylonians that the constellations were 
drawings or inscriptions of the Creator: 

Die glanzende Pracht des Nachthimmels mit seinen Sternen, 
Gestirnen und Sternhaufen erschien den Babyloniern wie die Bilder an 
den Wanden ihrer Palaste und Tempel und wie die darin eingegra- 
benen Inschriften (?). Nach jener Auffassung befinden sich am 
Himmel usirdati, israti d.i. ‘Bilder, Zeichnungen, Umrisse’ ..., nach 
dieser erkennt man an demselben einen Sitru, eine Sitirtu, d.i. ‘Schrift’. 
Sitir burtimi und Sitirti Samami (d.i. Schrift des Nachthimmels und 


Schrift des Himmels) sind gewohnliche Ausdricke fiir den Sternen- 
himmel.1!47 


Since the Arabic fragments about the tablet and the stylus do not 
contain such details, further parallels from the Babylonian texts need not 
be considered. But the brief glance at a neighbouring culture. a likely 
source of ideas, gives us at least a hint of the direction in which to seek 
the cosmological significance of this chapter on tablet and stylus. Even 


147 P, JENSEN: Die Kosmologie der Babylonier 45, cf. 6 f. 
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the colours of the tablet, or the perpetual writing in light by the stylus, 
itself made of light, lose their mysteriousness when seen against this 
background. For the colours white, red and green, especially the latter, 
are not unusual in the Arabic descriptions of the sky. And it seems 
almost natural that the stylus must leave its impressions of light on the 
tablet as long as the heavens continue to turn, and as long as planets, 
comets and perhaps meteors — the ancient heralds of future events — 
draw their irregular lines across the sky. 

It is, however, far more difficult to understand why as-SuyvTi 
devoted a chapter of his Al-hay’a as-saniya to tablet and stylus than to 
throne and footstool; after all, the latter were commonly identified with 
the two highest spheres in the Greek model of the universe. Tablet and 
stylus can only be guessed to include the whole sky, or, more probably, 
the area inside or near the constellations of the Zodiac where planets and 
comets draw their irregular lines; and the light to be conceived as coming 
from a single source, the later chapter on Sun, Moon and stars will show 
that the light was indeed believed to be coming from a single source, first 
to Sun and Moon and from there spreading over earth and heavens, 
Nevertheless, as late as in the fifteenth century tablet and stylus were 
regarded not merely as theological but also, and primarily, as cosmologi- 
cal entities, as as-Suyiti shows. 

Again, the real significance of these two mysterious entities was the 
role they played in the intellectual development of the young Muslim 
community. They profoundly affected the Islamic views of revelation: 
The Arabic Qur’an is a copy of the heavenly prototype that is for ever 
engraved on the tablet. Similarly, they became decisive factors in the 
theology of predetermination: The expression gad gaffat bihi l-aqlam, i.e. 
“the pens have dried already in this matter,” was from early on the 
rallying-cry of the predestinarian faction.148 For the present study the 
influences of tablet and stylus on the Muslims’ early scientific interests, 
especially in astrology, are more important. If tablet and stylus did, 
indeed, possess a cosmological identity in the minds of the early Muslim 
scholars, it might be probable that they prepared the ground for the 
vigorous development of astrology among the Muslims. 

C. A. Nallino, in his magistral article on Muslim astrology and 
astronomy, has pointed out that “from Islam astrology at first had a 
much less unfavourable reception than from Christianity.”!49 He 


148 Cf. J. VAN Ess: Zwischen Hadit und Theologie 79. 


149 C.A. NALLINO: “Sun, Moon, and Stars (Muhammadan)” 91. 
Cf. A. Heinen: “‘A refutation of astrology in an early Arabic text”. 
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explains the difference as due to the inner development of astrology 
during the centuries by which Christianity preceded Islam: “‘In the 7th 
and 8th centuries A.D., however, the pagan elements of astrology were 
completely modified; they were so entirely hidden under a verbal 
formalism as to be no longer recognizable...”!50 He goes on to say that 
the doctrine of predestination of orthodox Islam “was, at bottom, not 
very far removed from the heimarmene of the Stoics and of many - 
astrologers of antiquity.” 

Nevertheless, according to Nallino this closeness did not prepare the 
ground for Arabic astrology because “... the first Musalman theologians 
took no heed whatever of the sciences which did not appear to have any 
relation to the religious content of Islam...”15! It is not clear which 
theologians he had in mind; but obviously he was not acquainted with 
texts which came to light only after his death, texts that could not have 
been written if Muslim theologians did not take heed of astrology, for 
instance. Thus we now know from AN-NASI’s_ Al-kitab al-ausat, 
published by J. vAN Ess in 1971, that an-Nazzam approved of astrology, 
because in his view it shows that God knows the hidden things. 152 
Neither could Nallino have upheld his position if he had studied AL- 
HATIB AL-BAGDADI’s Risdla fi ‘ilm an-nugiim, which is, as shown above, 
an appreciation of the praiseworthy aspects of the science of the stars 
based on the opinions of the traditional authorities of Islam. 

This Risala as a whole, in particular the story of the prophet 
YoShu‘a b. Nin, proves clearly that no insurmountable gap existed 
between prophetic teaching and astrological calculation, to deprive the 
latter of any “relation to the religious content of Islam”. On the contrary, 

_ the prophet has the special privilege of being able to instruct his people in 
astrological prediction of the future. Al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, too, concedes 
“that God has established signs and indications on the stars” and even 
that God or His messenger may have given men the corresponding 
instruction. 153 

Thus there is no essential difference between prophetic and as- 
trological knowledge, and tablet and stylus could freely exert a strong 
influence in favour of ever more astrology. This is probably the basis for 
more properly Muslim practices of astrology, such as al-Kindi’s 


180 C.A. NALLINO: Sun, Moon, and Stars (Muhammadan) 91. 
151 Tbid., 91. 

152 J. vAN Ess: Friihe Mu‘tazilitische Haresiographie 110, n. 192. 
153 AL-HaTis AL-BAGDADTI: Risdla fol. 8 v. 
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calculation of the duration of the Arab empire by adding the numeric 
values of the Qur’anic monograms, !54 or the introduction of astrological 
ideas into commentaries of the Qur’an.155 


3) The seven heavens and the seven earths 


(a) The seven heavens 


Having ‘mystified’ his readers with such entities as tablet and stylus, 
as-Suyuti turns to more concrete things: “The seven heavens, and of 
earths their like”, as the Qur’an says (Stra 65,12). To reconstruct the 

. complete picture of the universe as described in the third chapter of the 
Hay’a as-saniya we better start with the rather mysterious “Anti- 
lopentradition” (so Vitestam!5°), Its very strangeness speaks for its 
authenticity. It puts Allah’s throne above eight mountain goats of 
immense proportions; they stand on a sea as deep as the distance from 
earth to heaven. Only below these mysterious cosmic beings — whatever 
they may be — are the seven heavens, one spanned below the other. 
Further down follows an equal amount of earths. — This cosmological 
system is evenly arranged according to a scale of distances: 500 years for 
each unit; the sole irregular factor is that in the case of the eight 
mountain goats the distance of 500 years is measured only from hoofs to 7 
knees. 

A variant tradition omits the eight mountain goats, and in addition 
places the celestial ocean between the earth and the lowest heaven. But 
this seems to be a step away from the more primitive, and therefore 
older, cosmological system that still includes the eight mountain goats. 
Obviously it is much easier to omit them than to invent them. 

Yet another tradition, derived from Ka‘b, speaks of the water as 
finally positioned under the seventh earth, that is, after it had been under 
the throne. This fragment is one of those derived from the ancient 
cosmogonies that constitute a considerable part of the third chapter. 
Their common feature is that the heavens and earths were originally 
created from the primeval ocean and then sharply divided. They add to 
the previously described picture of the universe the detail of a cosmic fish 
on top of which the earth is created. The fish swims in water, which flows 


154 See: O. Lotu: “‘Al-Kindi als Astrolog"’ 297 MV. 


155 Especially notorious is in this regard the commentary of FAHR AD-DiN AR-RAZI: 
Mafatih al-gayb. — Cf. C.A. NALuino: Raccolta di Scritti Editi e Inediti V, 34-37. 


156 G. VitestaM: Kitab ar-Radd 25. 
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over stones; they in turn are carried by an angel, who stands on rocks, 
and the rocks are supported by the winds. 

Describing the form of the universe, the fragments repeatedly state 
that “heaven is vaulted over the earth like a dome” (III, 11). This is the 
counterpart of the view from above: As noted before, viewed from above 
the heavens and the earths are encompassed by the footstool con- 
veniently shaped as a hollow hemisphere (cf. III, 13). The fish, too, has a 
place in this dome-shaped universe: It is said to be bent in such a way 
that its two extremities meet in heaven (III, 36), or under the throne (III, 
38, 43). This is apparently the remnant of an ancient theory which, 
according to more complete Syriac sources, was used to explain the 
eclipses of Sun and Moon; the only difference seems to be that the Syriac 
texts speak of a dragon or a serpent rather than of a fish.157 

But whether it is a dragon, serpent or fish, the conclusion must be that 
the universe as a whole is pictured as a globe: It is “roofed over” by a dome- 
shaped heaven; from below it is supported by a fish bent upwards at both 
ends. The description may be curiously concrete and mythological; but an 
essential feature as the globular shape of the universe cannot be 
overlooked, and contrary to often repeated assertions, it must be 
emphasized that there is no trace of a disc-shaped earth in our texts.158 

The most common answer to the question of the materials for the 
various parts of the universe seems to be that heaven — at least the one 
closest to earth — consists of water that is carefully enclosed (III, 17, 20). 
Its colour is green because being water it reflects the green colour of the 
rock beneath the earth (III, 16, 23). But there are other, more detailed 
answers as well: Fragment III, 18, for instance, lists a different substance 
for each of the seven heavens, namely water, white marble, iron, copper, - 
silver, gold, ruby (in ascending order up to the seventh heaven). Above 
- them there are just “deserts of light”. Yet another fragment (III, 19) has a 
name for each heaven and different substances: 

. Ragi‘a — a green smaragd 

. Araqlin — white silver 

Qaydtm — a ruby 

Ma‘iina — white pearl 

Dita — red gold 

. Daqua — a green hyacinth 

. ‘Ariba — light 

According to Ka‘b, however, “heaven is whiter than milk’ (III, 22). 


NAM AWNS 


157 See: F. Nau: “La cosmographie au VII° siécle chez les Syriens” 254. 
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(b) The seven earths 


For the modern reader it is much harder to accept the extension of 
cosmology to the lower world, the seven earths. But for the early Muslims 
they apparently were merely part of the same creation (III, 31). 
Nevertheless, to judge by the great variety of views proposed, a concrete 
and detailed conception of the seven earths was not easier for those 
people than it is for us. The most. common view of the lower earths 
identified them with the stages of hell. Each is said to be the store-house 
of one of the torture instruments of hell, as we see it in fragment III, 33: 


second earth: sterile wind 

third earth: stones of hell-fire 
fourth earth: scorpions of hell 
fifth earth: vipers of hell 

sixth earth: brimstones of hell-fire 
seventh earth: the devil. 


Sometimes the order of these store-houses of hell changes, and 
fragment III, 37 puts the Ginn on the third earth. But basically the idea 
remains the same. One is tempted to believe that the schema of seven 
earths was present already; and since it was too abstract, popular fantasy 
adopted it to locate the horrors of hell. But its background may be a 
cosmology resembling the one ascribed to the Pythagorean philosopher 
Philolaos which assumes a fire in the center of the universe shielded away 
from us by our earth. As will be seen later (IV, 6,7), our traditional texts, 
too, seem to need a fire to explain the origin of the light of Sun and 
Moon, or for that matter of their fire. 

Fragment III, 43 presents a cosmological model of a different kind; 
it seems to combine a number of originally separate elements. The basic 
schema is a succession of earths alternating with water (oceans?) between 
them, followed by the rock, then the angel and the fish underneath the 
whole universe. The first half probably originates from a geographical 
division of the world; but the second introduces the truly cosmological 
idea of the support of the universe: The various earths do not merely 
have their distinct place in the whole, but beneath them is a foundation, a 
supporting entity. Water is most often mentioned; it is probably the sea 
which is the counterpart to that underneath the throne; apart from the 
location, the difference between the two is that the water of the first does 
not produce vegetation as that of the celestial ocean does. Other 
supporting entities are: The fish, an angel and — especially — a rock, 
usually said to be of green colour, the colour reflected by the sky. This 
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rock, according to a tradition from Abi Malik (III, 41), is the final piece 
of creation which was left over when everything was finished. This is 
strongly reminiscent of Empedocles’ “neglected matter’ (‘unsur 
muCattal), as mentioned in the Placita Philosophorum.159 

However, in yet another cosmological model this rock was apparently 
not the lowest part of the universe. Thus we learn from ‘Atiya al-‘Aufi that 
it is carried on the horns of the bull, and that the bull stands on the ground 
(at-tara). Nothing, however, is said about the identity of the bull, nor the 
exact nature of the ground it stands on. No doubt, the most convincing 
statement about the lowest region of the universe is that knowledge here is 
at its limit (III, 43). 


(c) The cosmic dimensions 


In the cosmological models described above, featuring God’s throne, 
the footstool, the celestial ocean, seven heavens and seven earths, and 
below them the rock, the fish and the lower ocean, the dimensions are of 
special interest. It is a notable exception when one text (IV, 35) gives the 
measure of the celestial ocean as three farsahs, the equivalent of a distance 
of about eighteen kilometers on earth. In all other instances — save where 
the texts deal with individual celestial bodies — distances are always given 
in years: The diameter of an individual earth or heaven and the distance 
from it to the next is said to be 500 years; or the length of the tablet is said to 
be 100 years (II, 3), of the stylus 700 years (I, 16) or 500 years (II, 3, 5, 12, 
13). 

In view of the modern practice of measuring astronomical distances 
in light-years one is tempted to apply that measurement to these cases. 
But obviously truly ‘astronomical’ figures would result. Yet, since an 
acquaintance with a measurable speed of light at such an extremely early 
time is unrecorded, this assumption would be a blatant anachronism. 160 
The obvious expedience is to apply the miles an average caravan would 
cover in a year and multiply the amount by 500. After all, this was the 
way geographical longitudes were measured far into the Middle Ages. 161 
AS-SaurasTANI, in his Al-hay’a wa I-Islam162, certainly does not hesitate 


159 See: H. Datper: Aetius Arabus 108: I 5,2 = Diels 291 a. 

160 The first Arab scholar to discuss the speed of light apparently was Ibn al-Haytham; 
but he did not use it as a measure of spatial distance (cf. M. SCHRAMM: Jbn al-Haythams Weg 
zur Physik 229-244). 

161 See: Al-BiRUNI: Kitab tahdid nihayat al-amakin. And: E.S. KENNEDY: A Com- ~ 
mentary upon Biriini’s Kitab Tahdid al-Amakin. 

162 AS-SAHRASTANT: Al-hay’a wa [-Islam 117. 
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to apply this obvious correspondence. But there are no texts that would 
confirm this straightforward transfer of the measure of a journey on 
earth to cosmic distances. Therefore it remains doubtful whether these 
figures may be translated into miles, or kilometers. 

However, possibly these measures might be interpreted by assuming 
that they are influenced by the Babylonian system of measurements. 
According to F. Hultsch, that was based on a correspondence between 
heavenly and earthly distances: 


Eine sinnreiche Kombination, deren Zusammenhang sich leider 
nicht bis in alle Einzelheiten verfolgen 14Bt, hat die alten Babylonier 
darauf gefiihrt, die scheinbare Bewegung der Sonne am Himmelszelt 
mit den irdischen WegmaBen zu vergleichen und das System der 
letzteren nach dem astronomischen Mabe zu gestalten. Aus den 
Andeutungen, welche Achilles Tatius hieriiber giebt, laBt sich 
abnehmen, daB sie die Bahn, welche die Sonne wahrend eines 
Aquinoktialtages am Himmel beschreibt, nach dem Mabe des 
scheinbaren Sonnendurchmessers bestimmten, und da sie fanden, 
da die Sonne wahrend einer Aquinoktialstunde nahezu dreibig 
ihrer Durchmesser, also einen in zwei Minuten zuriicklege, so 
verglichen sie diesen kleinsten Teil der Sonnenbahn mit der Strecke, 
welche ein ristiger FubBganger in gleicher Zeit zu durchschreiten 
pflege. Dieses MaB des irdischen Raumes nun, welches uns unter der 
griechischen. Bezeichnung stadion bekannt ist, normierten sie auf 
ebensoviele Ellen, als die Sonne von einem Aufgange bis zum 
anderen Grade am Himmel zuriicklegt, also 360, und gelangten von 
da aus weiter zu dem Mabe von 30 Stadien oder dem Stundenwege 
eines rustigen FuBgangers, als dessen Benennung nach dem Vorgange 
griechischer Schriftsteller Parasagges uns gelaufig ist.163 


Keeping this ancient Babylonian system of dual measurements in 
mind and considering the traditional figure in one of the fragments (XII, 
3) for the extension of the earth, namely 500 years (300 covered by seas, 
100 desert, 100 cultivated lands), a quite probable explanation of our 
cosmic measures emerges: The 500 ‘years’ extension of the earth 
correspond to the 180° longitude into which many ancient geographers, 
including Ptolemy, fit the whole of the oikumene. In view of this 
correspondence it is very unlikely that the 500 ‘years’ were indeed 
understood to be years. 

For, assuming that a day’s journey was roughly the same for the 
Arabs as for the ancients,!64 and choosing Pausanias’ lower figure of 180 


163 F.O, HuLTSCH: Griechische und Rémische Metrologie 382 f. 
164 Tbid., 51, n. 1. 
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stadia a day over that of Herodotus of 200 stadia, the distance covered in 
500 years would amount to about 6 076 593 km for half the circumference 
of the earth — certainly an exorbitant figure. So instead of ‘years’ we ought 
to translate the word as ‘day’s journeys’, in all probability; this conforms to 
the basic meaning of the root ‘awm!65 and does not conflict with the old 
Arab view of the celestial bodies floating in the sky. 

The resulting figure of 16 648.2 km for half the circumference of the 
earth (if lstadion = 0.18498 km; 14175 km, if 1 stadion = 0.1575 km) and 
33 296.4 km (or 28 350 km) for the whole is quite convincing. If we take 
Herodotus’ day’s journeys of 200 stadia as basis, the figures are even more 
convincing: 18 498 km (or 15750 km) and 36 996 km (or 31 500 km). They 
compare quite well with Eratosthenes’ 252000 stadia = 39690 km (1 
stadion = 0.1575 km) and with the modern values; or with the 6 597 9/25 
farsahs (37 407.0312 km, if 1 farsah = 5.67 km) for the circumference of the 
earth according to the early Arab astronomer Ya‘qub b. Tariq.16 More 
cannot be said without a knowledge of the underlying equivalences. The 
application of this measure of 500 ‘years’, or day’s journeys, to the cosmic 
distances is of course new. But the Babylonian correspondence between the 
movement of the diameter of the Sun, roughly half a degree, across the sky 
and a journey on earth, suggests how such an extension of earthly measures 
into the cosmos may have arisen. 

Nevertheless, the real interpretation of this system of cosmic 
measures remains obscure. The lack of concrete details in the description 
of the heavens and the earths, coupled with the summary allotment of 500 
‘years’ to each of them, all this leads to the belief that these are no real 
measurements at all, but possibly elements of a primitive system of 
coordinates. It recalls the division of the ecliptic into the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac, or the lunar orbit into the twenty-eight lunar stations. But 
the question is: Are the 28-times 500 ‘years’ supposed to be applied along 
the radius of the dome-shaped universe, with the basis of the seventh 
earth and the throne being at either end, or do they run along the 
circumference of the whole? For, on earth they are counted along the 
great circle over 180° (East-West, or South-North), as shown above. A 
third possibility would be to count them along the basis of the universe in 
the shape of a hemisphere, i.e. as a diameter. 167 


165 See: IBN MANZOR: Lisdn al-‘arab 326 ff. 

166 See: D. PINGREE: “The Fragments of the Works of Ya‘qiib Ibn Tariq” 105 ff. 
In the Ahbar az-zaman (Beirut, 21386/1966; p. 92) al-Mas‘idi reports that people believe a 
quarter of the earth to be equal to 120 ‘years’ (sana). 

167 For an illustration of how these measures may have been applied along the sky see 
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The first and the third possibility seem to agree more closely with the 
literal meaning of the texts, and they could even be combined (cf. 
Mu§gahid’s cosmological model);!68 but the second seems to suggest itself 
because the number of twenty-eight ‘cosmic steps’ coincides with the 
number of the lunar stations, and on earth the 500 ‘years’ apparently 
correspond to half the circumference. Perhaps one can decide between 
these possibilities by taking into consideration that all these ‘cosmic 
steps’ lead up to the throne. — But where is that located? Based on the 
image of a dome-shaped universe, it might be assumed that it was 
believed to be centered on the Zenith or the celestial North-Pole. A text 
in AL-Mas‘upi’s Tanbih, however, makes it clear that still in his time 
the South-Pole was considered to be ‘on top of the world’: “Le haut du 
ciel est le pdle Sud; il est en haut et le pdle Nord est en bas; et ainsi du 
reste.”169 Another text in the same book, which the translator can only 
explain as a “distraction” of al-Mas‘udi, but which exactly corresponds 
to Babylonian cosmology, goes a step further: “Ils (i.e. la plupart des 
philosophes) en ont fait un corps arrondi en sphére et creux, tournant sur 
deux pivots qui sont les deux pdles, dont l’un est la téte de l’Ecrevisse et 
Vextrémité des Ourses, opposée au point Sud, et dont l’autre est la téte du 
Capricorne, indiquée par des étoiles qui correspondent aux Ourses, 
opposées au Nord.”’170 

This view of the South-Pole being in Capricorn, strange as it may 
seem, agrees remarkably well with the cosmology described by the 
traditional fragments. There can be little doubt that the capricorn is 
identical with the Arabian mountain goat. Eight of them, according to 
one tradition, support the throne; thus its location is probably at the 
height of heaven, the South-Pole, in our texts identical with the head of 
Capricorn. The constellation of Capricorn, with two stars of Aquarius 
right in front of it, resembles a throne with a footstool in front of it; 
therefore it may be surmised that for the early Arabs the throne was 
visible on the nightly sky, although it is invisible in the view of later 
writers.!7! It is noteworthy, too, that on the ordinary astrolabe the 


the reconstruction of the kai thien cosmology in: J. NEEDHAM: “The Cosmology of Early 
China”’ 88. ; 

168 This model has been depicted in: Risdla fi l-hay’a al-mabniya ‘ala |-ahadit wa l-atar, . 
by IpRAHIM AL-QARAMANI AL-Amipi; MS. Heidelberg, Cod. Heid. Or. 317, fol. 100 v. 


169. AL-Mas‘upi: Kitab at-tanbih wa I-israf; transl. by Carra de Vaux as: Le. Livre de 
l’Avertissement 19. 


170 Tbid., 11 f. 
171 AL-Qazwini: Kitab ‘Aga’ib al-mahligat 1, 12. 
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exterior circle which ‘carries’ the Kursi is identified with the Tropic of 
Capricorn. 

As regards the question of cosmic dimensions, the localisation of the 
throne in Capricorn, together with a fragment about the course of the 
Sun, is a clue for an understanding of what was meant by: the twenty- 
eight steps of 500 ‘years’ each. Fragment IV, 28 has the Sun prostrat- 
ing in worship when it reaches the foundations of the throne. In the back- 
ground is probably the observation that the shadow of the gnomon, not 
changing for several days when the Sun has reached the Tropic of 
Capricorn, seems to indicate no movement. The steps of 500 ‘years’, 
_ therefore, seem to be counted along the course of the Sun from the 
‘lowest’ point in the ecliptic, Cancer, up to the ‘highest’, Capricorn. Thus 
- they again would correspond to 180°, as we saw before with regard to the 

extension of the earth, but in this instance the course of the Sun in half a 
year appears to be used as the measure of the whole universe. 

The steps: of 500 years can, of course, also be linked with the 
astrological system of the Thousands!72 and the planetary revolutions 
~ adding up to the world year of 4320000 years; 360 x 500 = 180000 (for 
half a revolution of one planet); 360000 (for a complete revolution); 
4320000 (for the system of 12 revolutions).173 The 500 years, then would 
measure half the course of a planet and thus again correspond to 180» (if the 
complete revolution in 360000 years corresponds to 360). 

The figure 500 has even been connected with the precession of the 
equinoxes and has been used as the so-called “‘Phenix-period”.174 But the 
discussion about this period reveals most clearly that this figure can crop 
up in all sorts of speculations. Squared it actually gives Eratosthenes’ 
original figure of stadia for the circumference of the earth; he or some 
successor later added the 2000 stadia resulting in the traditional figure of 
252000 stadia.175 


172 Cf. D. PinGREE: The Thousands of Abii Ma‘shar 30. — 

173 Cf. E.S. Kennepy & D. Pincree: The Astrological History of Mashdallah 73. 

174 See: F.X. KuGLER: Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel; 1. Buch, I, 43-45 
(Hommel). Also: F.K. Ginze_: Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie 
I, 177 ff. 

175 See: J.L.E. DREYER: A History of Astronomy from Thales to Kepler 175. 


Concerning all these measures see: O. NEUGEBAUER: A History of Ancient Mathemati- 
cal Astronomy Book, 4, IV B 3, pp. 634 ff. 


Also: N. SweRDLOw: “‘Hipparchus on the Distance of the Sun’’ 287-305. 

Further: G.J. Toomer: “Hipparchus on the Distances of the Sun and Moon” 126-142. 

And: C.M. TaisBak: “‘Posidonius Vindicated at all Costs? Modern Scholarship versus 
the Stoic Earth Measurer” 253-269. 
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Like the 500 years in our Arabic texts, the 252000 stadia — or 
rather half the amount, 126000 stadia — are not only used to measure 
the earth, but also the cosmic distances. Thus we learn from Pliny and 
Censorinus that in Pythagoras’ estimation the Moon’s distance was 
126000 stadia; Pliny, further, makes the Sun’s distance from the Moon 
twice as big, and that of the fixed stars from the Sun three times as 
great.176 Whatever the equivalence of these ‘stadia’ was supposed to be, 
the figures can easily be connected with the scheme of 500 ‘years’: The 
500 ‘years’, corresponding to the 180° of the visible sky, or rather of half 
the globe, should also correspond to the 14 lunar stations above the 
horizon when the course of the Moon is considered. And since the 
shadow of the Moon during a total eclipse was found to amount only to 
1/18 of the earth,!77 the ancient cosmologist probably concluded that he 
had to multiply the above figures by 18. Hence the equation: 

18 x 14 x 500 = 126000. 

However, this figure could not be directly applied to the distance of the 
Moon, but to half its orbit; a system of nested spheres may have been 
presupposed, leaving no empty space between the earth and the lowest 
part of the lunar sphere.178 It should be noted that the same figure results 
from the multiplication of the basic units of the ecliptic with 700, the 
amount of stadia between two degrees before Ptolemy’s time: 

30 x 6x 700 = 126000. (6 = half the Zodiac) 

Obviously, this belongs to the realm of number speculations, not 
measures. The scheme of 500 years ties in with others. 

Strangely enough, it also ties in with the oldest known estimates of — 
the solar und lunar distances related from Greek thinkers. According to 
Simplicius and Hippolytus, the first scholar to venture into this field was 
Anaximander. The reports differ somewhat; but the most trustworthy 
one has it that he believed the Moon’s distance to be 19- or 18-times as 
great as the earth, and that of the Sun 27-or 28-times as great as that of 
the Moon.!79 If we take the earth’s size to be 500 ‘years’, as in our Arabic 
texts, the following figures result: 

19 x 27 x 500 = 256500; or: 

18 x 28x 500 = 252000. 


176 See: J.L.E. Dreyer: A History of Astronomy 181. 
177 Ibid., 182. 
178 Cf. B.R. GotpstEIn: “The Arabic Version of Ptolemy's Planetary Hypotheses”’, esp. 


179 See: J.L.E. DREYER: A History of Astronomy 14 f. 
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The unit here would be ‘years’, whatever that implies. A noteworthy 
detail in. Anaximander’s cosmology, of some significance with regard to 
the cosmology emerging from our Arabic texts, is his assumption that 
the fixed stars are the celestial bodies nearest to the earth, and the Sun is 
the most distant one. Hence the 252 000 ‘years’ would be the radius of his 
universe. As shown above in III, 47, according to the traditional Arabic 
conceptions this distance amounts to only 50000 ‘years’!80; This figure 
appears to be the sum of the 14000 ‘years’ for the 28 steps of 500 ‘years’ 
each comprising all the heavens and the earths and of the 36000 ‘years’, 
the distance between the seventh heaven and the throne according to 
fragment I, 35. Which distance is really meant, however, remains obscure. 


4) Sun, Moon, and stars 


The seven heavens of the Qur’4n and the early traditions have been 
asserted at times to be equivalent to the spheres of a higher developed 
astronomy. It is, however, noteworthy that in the chapter of A/-hay’a as- 
saniya devoted to them not one single heaven is definitely connected with 
the planets or the fixed stars. The celestial bodies appear only in the 
fourth chapter, in which all the stars are ascribed to a single heaven, the 
lowest one (IV, 4 — quoted from Sira 37, 6. 7). Another text (IV, 35) 
asserts that the Sun, after having set, covers the whole distance between 
the seventh heaven and the lowest steps of paradise (probably either the 
lowest earth or heaven). This alone seems to confirm the division of the 

_ universe into seven heavens and seven earths to be more an artificial 
scheme than .a physical reality. Nothing is learned from it about the 
movements or the nature of the stars. Therefore, at this earliest stage of 

’ Muslim cosmology, the seven heavens cannot be considered equivalent to 
the spheres later ascribed to the various stars or planets. It is even 
doubtful whether this system of seven heavens can have facilitated the 
adoption of the Greek model of separate spheres; the notions are 
altogether different, and indeed that of al-falak was also available in 
these traditional texts (cf, IV, 17, 18, 19; 20). 


(a) Stars 


In our fragments there are a large number of traditional statements 
concerning the composition, magnitudes and functions of the stars in 


180 Concerning the order of the celestial bodies, namely fixed stars — Moon — Sun as 
the highest of all, which apparently is of Persian origin, see: R. EisLer: Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt 1, 90, note 3. 
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general, and of some in particular. Thus it is asserted, on the authority of 
the Prophet himself, that ‘‘the Sun, the Moon and the stars are made of 
the light of the throne” (IV, 5). As seen before (I, 3, 36), the throne itself 
is believed to be made of Allah’s own light. Hence the celestial bodies 
appear to be further steps in a kind of light-emanation from Allah, but 
from Allah as Creator. Perhaps this light was conceived rather concretely 
as resulting from fire, because according to a certain Maysara the stars 
emit a sound.at their setting (IV, 36). In the absence of any explanation 
one might think of the sizzling sound of a burning object dipped into the 
sea, in this instance probably the celestial ocean. 

The stars are given heterogeneous functions in regard to the whole 
universe. The simplest, and most poetic one, is that the Creator made the 
stars to adorn the lowest heaven (III, 8 and IV, 4). Coupled with this 
aesthetic view, based on Sira 37, 6. 7, is the sombre idea that they protect 
man against the devils. As in the Manichean and Mandean traditions, 
here too religious notions are intimately connected with the cosmological 
ones.181 Even more obscure is the theory that creation is firmly joined 
together through the stars (III, 25). This may possibly be based on 
conceiving of the stars as celestial rivets, similar to Anaximenes’ view of 
the nails in the icy substances.182 The stars might also represent knots; for 
there is another text (III, 24) that compares heaven with a well-knotted 
garment. ‘ 

The usefulness of the stars for nautical purposes, or as guides for 
night-journeys, is already recognized by the Qur’an: “It is He who has set 
the stars for you, that you might find your way by them in whatever 
darkness there is on land and sea” (Siira 6,97). Since caravans in the hot 
deserts of Arabia often travelled by night, it is not at all surprising that 
even at this early date the Arabs knew to use star observations for 
guidance through the deserts. More surprising is the Qur’anic reference to 
seafaring as depending on the stars, since little is known about sea- 
journeys of the early Arabs. Do our texts, therefore, establish the 
existence of a scierice of the stars among the early Muslims? P. Kunitzsch 
is probably right in emphasizing that even modern nautical handbooks 
do not presuppose much astronomical knowledge; thus the existence of 
scientific astronomy in early Arabian culture cannot be assumed merely 
because of allusions to star observations by travellers and sailors. 183 But, 


181 Cf. J. VAN Ess: Frithe Mu‘ tazilitische Haresiographie 106. 
182 See: H. DarBer: Aetius Arabus 150 f.: I, 14,3. 
183 See: P. KuNITZSCH: Untersuchungen zur Sternnomenklatur der Araber 29 f. 
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even if a nexus is lacking between nautical skills and astronomical 
knowledge that would make the existence of astronomy plausible, the 
non-existence of this particular science cannot be proven either. Only the 
textual allusions remain — and ignorance about the astronomical 
presuppositions. 

In order to be guided by the stars it is enough to see them. But our 
texts, over and above that, assert that they exert a direct physical influence 
on occurrences such as disease. Thus Abii Hurayra is reported to have said 
that at its rising the star of the early morning takes away epidemic and 
disease, or reduces their intensity (IV, 48; cf. 49). Apparently he had the 
Pleiades in mind, known to the Arabs simply as an-nagm (= the star); for 
the preceding fragment explains that with the setting of the Pleiades 
diseases and epidemics become frequent, whereas they disappear at the 
rising of this constellation. Lane says that “‘it is believed to be the most 
beneficial, in its influences on the weather, of all the Mansions of the 
Moon.”184 But our texts do not interpose the weather. 

However, al-Qurtubi (probably Abii ‘Abdarrahman Bagiy b. 

_ Mablad b. Yazid, 201-276 H./817-889 A.D.) seems to have rejected any 
physical causality of the stars (IV, 46). He concedes such a belief only to 
the fortunetellers and those people who follow them. In particular he 
turns against the claim of certain people having their own star in the sky. 
Since he mentions the fortunetellers he probably intended this statement 
to bea refutation of judicial astrology. But as-Suyiti probably included al- 
Qurtubi’s statement in his text because it denied the special relationship 
between a human being and a star. For it follows several texts about 
Suhayl (= Canopus) described as a former Yemenite tithe-collector who 
was transformed into a star because of his injust dealings (IV, 42-44). It 
may seem strange that this transformation was understood as a 
punishment, but that was common in Arabia. 185 

The basic idea — also contained in fragment IV, 45 and in the 
Arabian legend of Suhayl having been kicked to the place where it is now 
found 186 — js that this star has undergone some major change. Strangely 
enough, Canopus for the Greeks, too, was a newly-named star, probably 
because it hardly rose above the southern horizon.!87 This idea of a 


! 184 Lexicon I, 335. “ 


185 See: J. HENNINGER: “Uber Sternkunde und Sternkult in Nord- und Zentralarabien” 
90. 


186 Tbid., 90. 
187 See: F. BoLt: Sphaera 174. 
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change takes an interesting turn in fragment IV, 41, where Ibn ‘Abbas 
states that Suhayl was the intermediary between the giver of command 
and the stars; in this position it became the originator of rebellion. This 
agrees with a passage in Abi I-Qasim ‘Isa b. ‘Ali’s refutation of 
astrology, according to which some stars are in the position of soldiers 
(bi manzilat al-gund wa I-‘askar).188 This is apparently a parallel to the 
Lucifer-story, but its cosmological significance — if indeed it had one — 
escapes us. ‘: 

Ibn ‘Abbas’ answer to an inquiry about the magnitude of the stars 
has a more scientific appearance; he said: “Twelve farsahs by twelve 
farsahs” (IV, 13). Since a farsah is about six kilometers, this would give a 
star an area of about 5184 km2 (or about 4071.504 km? if we use the 
formula F = r2). Compared with the Sun, for which the figures of 900 

- farsahs by 900 farsahs, or of 80 farsahs by 80 farsahs are given, the area 

. of a star is small. That the magnitude of the stars is given as if their 
surfaces were squares, and all of the same size, is most unusual. Since this 
is even applied to the Sun where the appearance of a disk is obvious, one 
wonders whether the inquirer was actually satisfied with this answer. Or 
should it be understood that the two sides of the squares are halves of 
two great circles? or two diameters of circular disks? 


(b) The Sun 


The Sun, naturally, receives the greatest share of interest in the early 
Muslim texts on the cosmos. Since there are many apologetical remarks 
against its adoration, this great interest in the Sun may have been caused 
by the presence of a solar cult in pre-Islamic Arabia. However, on the 
whole the traditional fragments reflect the same basically scientific 
questions already encountered in the section dealing with the stars: 

1. What is the nature or composition of the Sun? 

2. Which are the characteristics of its motion? 

3. What is (are) the cause (causes) of this motion? 

4. What is the Sun’s magnitude? 


As-Suyuti starts his collection of fragments with the Qur’anic verse 
Stra 71,16: “He set the moon therein fora light and the sun for a lamp.” 
This is not a mere play with synonyms, but a differentiated statement about 
the nature of these two celestial bodies: The Moon has light, but the Sun is 
itself made of fire. Similarly Ka‘b elucidates that Qur’anic verse by saying: 


188 IBN QayyiM AL-Gauziva: Miftdh dar as-sa‘ada Il, 151. 
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“The lamp can only be (a lamp) by fire” (IV, 6). There is a text from Salman 
al-Farisi saying that Allah created the Sun from the light of His throne (IV, 
12); but more interesting for cosmology is another one from Ka‘b which 
emphasizes the difference between Sun and Moon: While the latter is only 
created from the light of a/-atrd, the first is created from the fire of that 
entity or substance (IV, 6). 

The following fragment (IV,7), too, states quite clearly that the Sun 
is made of fire; in addition it seems to give us a clue as to what the nature 
of this substance derived from al-atrd is. For it is shared by the Sun and 
the devils: “A fire that drinks, but does not eat.’ As such, it contrasts 
with the fire from which the angels are made: “A fire that eats, but does 
not drink.” To understand the difference one might think of fire that 
burns solid materials, as opposed to fire that burns some fluid like oil. But 
of greater significance, it would seem, is the remarkable association of the 
Sun with the devils, not with the angels, who usually are said to be its 
moving agents. Since the devils, in the division of the universe described 
above (cf. p. 87), are assigned the “‘under-world”, especially the seventh 
earth, it seems necessary to place al-atra at the opposite side of Allah’s 
throne, even perhaps to identify it with the seventh earth. 

To apply to it the notions connected with the Greek, and especially 
the Aristotelian, ether — widely adapted into Arabic as al-atir — would 
at this stage be quite anachronistic, because the corresponding division of 
all matter into five elements is not mentioned anywhere. However, 
according to K. Rudolph, Mandean cosmology knows an entity called 
‘“Athererde” which may be a parallel notion.!89 If we prefer to turn to 
Greek philosophy and science for a parallel, we may be justified to call 
attention to Philolaos’ Pythagorean cosmology; it is based on the idea of 

‘a central fire in the universe that remains hidden from the inhabitants of 
this world not only because of the rotation of the earth, but also through 
the interposition of a counter-earth. However, in the universe of the early 
Muslims, as could be gathered from the fragments, there are five earths 
between the upper and the lowest one, not just one counter-earth. 199 

This fire of the Sun was pictured concretely; this emerges from two 
texts which emphatically state that everything would be set afire if this 
celestial body of fire were not cooled all the time: According to Abi 
Umama al-Bahali, there are seven angels specially charged with throwing 


189 K, RUDOLPH: Theogonie, Kosmogonie und Anthropogonie in den mandaischen 
Schriften 19. 


190 Cf. J.L.E. DREYER: A History of Astronomy 41 ff. 
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ice on it (IV, 27); and ‘Ikrima offers the view that the celestial ocean acts 
as a cooling unit (IV, 29). As a beneficial result, the Sun does not burn 
the inhabitants of this world, but together with the Moon it spreads light 
over the earth as well as over heaven (IV,8). Although this is not 
explicitly stated in this passage, the source of this light is apparently 
again to be sought in al-atra, or the central fire. 

| Many fragments contain statements about the characteristic features 
of the Sun’s motion. At its rising, it is said to come forth from behind a 
mountain, the height of which is “80 farsahs in the sky” (IV,37). This 
mountain, accordingly, seems to be situated on the Eastern horizon; and 
with a height of about 480 km it is a serious obstacle to be overcome; as 
a matter of fact, if Qatada’s figure for the magnitude of the Sun is 
preferred, this mountain is as big as the Sun itself ([V,14: 80 farsahs). But 
since both fragments stem from different sources, the agreement of the 
figures could be mere coincidence. 

__ A more poetical description of such an obstacle in the East is found 
in fragment IV,35: Allah created a veil of darkness in the East in the 
measure of all the nights put together from the time of the world’s 
creation to the last day. Poetical inspiration may indeed be the source of 
these ideas; at least they imply a natural “explanation” of the pheno- 
menon of sunrise, whereas another text, with a strong theological 
orientation, makes East and West relative notions totally depending on 
God’s free will (IV,21). And a mythological tradition introduces an 
obstacle of a different nature: Satan tries to retain the Sun, but it rises 
between his two horns, while Allah burns him underneath (IV, 33). 

As the Sun passes through the sky, it follows a regular path; and 
therefore the Qur’an, in Siira 14,33, considers it subjected to man. In its 
motion it is compared to a water wheel (IV,17), or in the words of the 
Qur’an, it is “afloat in a sphere” (Siira 21,33 and 36,40; cf. IV,35). For 
like the. other celestial bodies, the Sun is sailing on the heavenly ocean. 
Because of this strange imagery the exact meaning of al-falak remains 
rather obscure. A slight change of vocalisation would give the word a 
perhaps more fitting meaning: A/-fulk (= ‘ship’).!9! As the text runs in 
fragment IV, 35, it appears that the two notions of the ship and that of a 
sphere carrying the Sun over the celestial ocean are interwoven. Indeed, 
as explanation it is stated that “al-falak is the revolution of the wheel in 
the depth of that sea’s flood”. Hence it would appear to be a dynamic 


191 Cf. 1. LICHTENSTADTER: “Origin and Interpretation of some Qur’anic Symbols”’ 70 ff. 
— Cf. my commentary ad IV, 18. 
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notion, not a physical one. But since the celestial ocean is placed just 
above the seventh heaven, it might be argued in the light of Greek 
astronomy that this particular heaven seems to have, and thus cause, the 
“revolution of the wheel”.!92 However, the text itself does not speak of 
such a revolution of that heaven. 

To complicate the picture even further, another fragment (IV,20) 
has the sphere of Sun, Moon and stars revolving “between the sky and 
the earth’, and indications are that this is a single sphere. Even within 
the same fragment IV, 35 there are a number of inconsistencies; it may be 
assumed that heterogeneous cosmological theories were crudely pieced 
together. Thus it is stated that the celestial ocean itself is moving along 
“with the speed of the arrow’, an idea that recalls the congruous motion 
of air and ether discussed above on the basis of texts from GURGANI’s 
Sarh at-tadkira (cf. pp. 17 ff). It is especially difficult to understand the 
connection of the Sun sailing on that ocean with the revolution of the 
“wheel in the depth of that sea’s flood”. Perhaps this merely implies that 
the wheel that carries the Sun has sunk into that sea. For the Sun is 
thought to be on the surface, as becomes clear from the strangely detailed 
description of an eclipse: “The Sun falls down from the wheel; and it falls 
into the flood of that sea’”’ (IV,35). The degrees of totality correspond to 
the degrees of immersion. To terminate this “miracle”, angels are put to 
work to again pull together the Sun and the wheel, from which it has 
fallen. —— 

Another explanation. for the eclipse is given in fragment IV,34: The 
reason for this phenomenon is a deviation of Sun and Moon from their 
regular courses. This is said to happen when they are given a glimpse of 
Allah’s greatness (whatever this may mean). 

While the Sun proceeds on its course, it is fixed in such a way that its 
face is continually turned towards the throne (IV,10), or — as fragment 
IV,8 says — towards heaven. From earth, therefore, only its backside is 
' geen; and the same is true in the case of the Moon. However, it remains 
doubtful whether these texts speak of a lack of rotation, by Sun and 
Moon, around their own axes. The continual alinement with the throne 
may merely mean that they always remain south of the Zenith in 


192 Cf. PoRPHYRY’s view: “One circle of the universe is in motion for all its parts, but it 
is borne along its starry paths with seven zones, which the Chaldeans and much-to-be- 
envied Hebrews called ‘heavens’, moving along a seven-fold course”’. Quoted from; “On the 
Philosophy derived from Oracles”’; in: A.B. HULEN: Porphyry’s Work against the Christians. 
An Interpretation 16. According to this view, of course, none of the heavens can cause the 
“revolution of the wheel’. 
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latitudes above the Tropic of Cancer, thus giving the southern sky a 
certain predominance for the observer in the northern hemisphere. Is that 
the reason why the South-Pole is the “height of heaven’’? 


Another obvious phenomenon for the earthly observer is the setting 
of the Sun. Some of the strangest texts in A/-Hay’a as-saniya connect this 
event with the burning of Satan, just as in the case of sunrise (IV, 33). 
Perhaps “Satan” stands for some feature of the horizon, in the East as 
well as in the West: Satan steps in front of the Sun to interfere in its 
course; but the Sun sets between his two horns, and Allah causes him to 
be burnt underneath it.One is reminded of the Egyptian goddess Hathor 
in the image of a cow, with the sun-disk between the horns. 


Once the Sun has overcome Satan it is ready for its setting: It is 
lifted up to the seventh heaven and, according to ‘Ikrima, it enters a sea 
under Allah’s throne (IV,23) where it is occupied with the praise of the 
Creator. Thus three times our texts suggest some delay in the course of 
the Sun: At its rising, its setting and after it has reached the throne. The 
Sun seems to linger under the horizon at dawn — due to its slow eastern 
motion, the Sun rises somewhat later every morning. Then in the West it 
stays longer above the horizon than expected on the basis of its diurnal 
progression. And at the throne — what better reason could be found for 
its long absence during the night hours, or its slow return from the 
' winter-solstice, if the throne is actually located at Capricorn? 


But not only the daily, the yearly course of the Sun in the ecliptic, 
too, was evidently observed with some care by the authors of these early 
cosmological fragments. They understood that the variations in the Sun’s 
path bring about the seasonal changes of the weather and are, therefore, 
beneficial for mankind (IV,22). Apparently they observed and somehow » 
registered the time and place of sunrise every morning; for they noticed 
that its exact spot is different every day (IV,31), and correspondingly that 
the Sun sets at a different place every evening. It seems noteworthy that 
this observation is stated in a comment on the Qur’anic verse Siira 70,40: 
“The Lord of the Easts and the Wests.” It might be argued that not 
observation, but the plurals “Easts” and “Wests” account for the 
numerous spots of sunrise and sunset. In his search for an explanation of 
the unusual plurals the commentator falls back on the notion of the 
‘tower’ (al-burg). But in this passage the term does not have the usual , 
meaning of ‘sign of the Zodiac’, rather it stands for the exact locations of 
the daily sunrises and sunsets in a year of 360 days. The question 
remains, however, whether this comment was the result of confusion (the 
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commentator may have thought of ascendant and descendant), or 
whether the author used a more primitive division of the ecliptic. 

There is another fragment which also mentions 360 towers (IV,28); 
but these are explicitly located in the celestial sphere and described as 
bigger than the whole Arabian peninsula, which definitely excludes any 
place,on or under the horizon. And a similar text derived from Ibn 
‘Abbas (IV,30) allots to the Sun 360 small windows, each of which is 
privileged to show it for one day in the year.!93 Obviously the idea is the 
same: The full circle of the ecliptic is divided into 360 units, and the year 
is assumed to have as many days. 

The twelve signs of the Zodiac appear in fragment 1V,32, which 
states that the Sun stays in every tower for a whole month. Each tower is 
further divided into thirty sections, or “‘steps’’, as the literal meaning of 
the word used seems to be. Between two consecutive “steps” there is a 
distance of ‘“‘one barley-corn”. Perhaps one may think here of some 
observation station for the movement of the Sun in the course of a year. 
After thirty days the Sun transfers to the next tower, thus giving us a 
year of exactly 360 days. Texts like fragment IV,28, however, suggest 
somewhat mysteriously that this exaggerated regularity does not fully 
agree with reality: When the Sun — “at its pole’ — reaches the 
foundations of the throne, it falls down in adoration, until it is 
commanded to procede. It is not clear from the text whether this happens 
every day when the Sun reaches its highest point or only on its yearly 
course. But the second alternative seems to be more probable. If the 
throne was thought to be located at “the height of heaven’’, the South- 
Pole, which was placed in Capricorn — as shown above — the Sun’s 
prostration probably was believed to occur when it reached the Tropic of 
Capricorn. For, then the shadow of the gnomon would not move, or 
hardly at all, for several days. But since this also happens at the Tropic of 
Cancer, the observation of the shadow alone cannot have been the 
decisive factor. Or was an instrument like the astrolabe used, which 
would show, more clearly that the Sun is on the “ascent” towards the 
South-Pole? 

Whatever the instrument of observation may have been, the delay of 
the Sun at the Tropic of Capricorn — mythologically explained as its 
prostration before God’s throne — was probably welcomed by the 
astronomers as a means for adding the remaining days of the year, over 


193 An-Nuwayri relates that Wahb b. Munabbih believed the Sun to be on a wheel 
that has 360 ‘urwa (= buttonhole, loop): Nihdyat al-arab 1, 41.15. 
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and above the 360 days. Thus the so-called “Egyptian calendar” may 
have come into existence: “A year consists of 12 months of 30 days each 
and 5 additional days at the end of each year”.!94 It is somewhat strange 
to find this calendar in Arabia, because the historical sources mention 
only the lunar calendar. But since the Persians (Yazdegird) adopted the 
Egyptian calendar, they may have introduced it into Arabia when they 
conquered the southern parts. 

It seems obvious to the human observer that the Sun moves; but for 
man the thinker the question arises by which cause this celestial body — 
if indeed it is one — is moved. The first answer found in the traditional 
fragments may actually assume that the Sun is no such body; the Creator 
merely gives it His command, and it moves (IV, 12). Other texts bring in a 

_ varying number of angels: It is their function to goad it, to cool it, to pull 
it. Sometimes two of them are sufficient to do the job, but other authors 
need 360, and some as many as 70000 (IV,25.29). 

However, one early Muslim scholar, ‘Ikrima, proposes an interest- 

_ing theory that rests on radically different presuppositions: “The Sun 
does not rise until a stress is put on it, as it is put on the bow” (IV,26). 
There can hardly be any doubt that the Sun in this phrase is taken to be a 
material body. But the analogy with the bow is much more significant. 
As the bow is bent, an increasing force is “put into it’’. If this is done to 
the Sun, in a similar and truly dynamic fashion, it carries the cause of its 
motion in itself because a force is “put into it”, not because a soul is 
ascribed, or an angel assigned, to it. The text is concise and seems to refer 
to the daily sunrise, although it could also be understood as a statement 
about the beginning of the Sun’s motion after its creation. But one 
cannot fail to notice the parallelism with the “impetus-theory” which after 
John Philoponnos became an influential explanation of stellar motions in 
the Latin Middle Ages. Whether it is more than a mere parallel cannot be 
decided on the basis of the available evidence. 

Besides being interested in the Sun’s daily and yearly movements, 

‘the early Muslims — according to the traditional fragments — also tried 

to determine its size. One such text (IV,11) establishes a proportion 
between its light and all the light that is under the throne. The Sun is said 
to be only 1/3000th part of all that light. If this is not simply a high figure 
to stir the reader’s amazement, one might guess that 3000 is the estimated 
number of all the stars. This number is considerably higher than that of 


194 Q, NEUGEBAUER: The Exact Sciences in Antiquity 81. 
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Ptolemy’s catalogue of stars; but then it can only be an estimate ~ 
anyway, and there have been even higher ones. 195 

Actual figures for the size of the Sun are mentioned in two 
fragments: IV,13 and 14. The first, derived from Ibn ‘Abbas, ascribes to 
the Sun as much as 900 farsahs by 900 farsahs — which would 
correspond to 5400 km by 5400 km roughly. And the second, based on a 
statement of the later scholar Qatada, ascribes only a size of 80 farsahs by 
80 farsahs to it — corresponding to circa 480 km by 480 km. As above in 
the. section on the stars, the magnitudes are stated as if these celestial 
bodies were conceived to be squares, contrary to their appearances as 
disks. But probably these figures were not intended to give the areas, but 
rather the two diameters perpendicular to each other; or it might be 
assumed that these figures are understood to be multiplied by a certain 
factor to arrive at the area, as in the formula F = (8/9 d)2, which 
according to O. Neugebauer was used in Egyptian geometry. 196 

In the Almagest PTOLEMY determines the magnitude of the Sun 
proportionately to the Moon and the earth. In a much more primitive 
way and with different values, ‘Ikrima is reported to have followed the 
same principle. According to this Qur’4n commentator the Sun is 11/3 of 
the size of the earth, and the Moon is as big as the earth (IV,15). Since 
this fragment only gives his values, there is no means of telling by which 
way he arrived at them. Perhaps he drew his conclusions about the relative 
magnitudes of these celestial bodies from observations of solar and lunar 
eclipes — unless he simply transmitted values received from other scholars 
or books. In any case, it cannot be disputed that he did try to find an answer 
to an essentially astronomical question. 


(c) The Moon 


The Moon, considered smaller than the Sun, is also given less 
prominence in as-Suyiti’s treatise. In a tradition related from al-Hasan 
(IV, 38) the Moon itself acknowledges its second rank after the Sun; but it 
prays to God that its bigger counterpart should never be allowed to see 
what the Creator has taken away from it: “So the Moon is never seen 
except as full Moon where it faces the Sun.” Thus, through a charming 
story, the smaller size of the Moon is linked to an equally charming 
theory of the phases.!97 That Allah is ultimately responsible for the 


195 Cf. my commentary ad IV,11. 
196 O. NEUGEBAUER: The Exact Sciences in Antiquity 78. 
197 Cf. my commentary ad IV, 38. 
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Moon’s phases is also asserted by the famous Qur’an commentator 
Qatada (IV,39); but his explanation is nothing but a paraphrase of the 
verse Siira 36,39. 

Sira 71,16 is another verse of the Qur’an that has stimulated interest 
in the Moon among the early Muslims; it says that Allah created it as a 
light. While the Sun is said to be made from the fire of al-atra, the Moon is 
made from its light. But since nothing specific. is said about al-atrda, it 
remains doubtful whether the Moon was believed to be nothing but light. It 
seems more likely that Ka‘b, the source of this fragment, held that the 
Moon receives its light from a/-atrd, for instance by way of reflection. 
Otherwise, the Moon would be of a higher order than the Sun, which is only 
created from the fire of al-atrd. 

An explanation of a more mythological bent is transmitted from 
Salman al-Farisi: The Moon is created from the light of the veil next to 
Allah. Unless “‘veil” in this text stands for the highest celestial sphere, the 
cosmological meaning of this text is altogether dubious. 

Like the Sun, the Moon keeps its orientation as it moves around the 
earth: Facing towards the throne or the heavens, and turning its back to 
the earth and its inhabitants. As regards the Moon, this strange theory 
may have been cited as explanation of its phases. What it did explain, 
however, especially if it did not presuppose a constant alinement ef the 
Moon with the Sun, rernains entirely obscure. 198 

In the description of the Moon’s orbit largely the same feattitis are 
found as in that of the Sun. Thus it, too, is said to be subjected to man, 
and therefore constant in its course (IV,2). And again the analogy with 
the water wheel is used (IV,17). Nothing new is contained in the various 
fragmentary texts about the Moon either concerning the problem of 
movement in a sphere, or about the reason for the eclipses. In the context 
of this whole chapter, it appears clearly that the Moon was only of 
secondary importance for the early Muslim cosmologists. This is 
somewhat surprising considering its central function for the fixation of 
the Arabic calendar. This may be an indication that even at this earliest 
stage of Muslim science the most productive elements were brought in 
from other cultures, 199 


(d) The Planets 


As-Suy0tT!’s Al-hay’a as-saniya contains even less information about 
the planets than about the Moon. It only has one fragment that is 


198 Ibid. 
199 Cf J. HENNINGER: “Uber Sternkunde” 90, n. 24. 
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explicitly concerned with the planets (IV,40). This is an explanatory 
statement by Ibn ‘Abbas about an obscure Qur’anic verse: “No, I swear 
by the slinkers, the runners, the sinkers” (Stra 81,15). The first group, 
“the slinkers”, are in his view “stars which pass through the Milky Way 
like the running horse”. But it may be assumed that he just explains the 
difficult word al-hunnas and considers all three terms as referring to the 
planets. For apart from the Sun and the Moon, they alone would be the 
stars that pass through the Milky Way, unless certain myths of stars 
having been moved across the sky are considered (cf. above p. 96 f.). 
Meteors would hardly be called “slinkers”, their speed rather makes 
them “shooting stars”; and the analogy with the “running horse” would 
be out of place. But except for their movements, irregular in comparison 
with the fixed stars, nothing of scientific importance is said of the planets. 


(e) The Comet 


Indirectly the fragments that make up the Hay’a as-saniya contain a 
testimony that the theory of the world conflagration was known among 
the early Muslims of the first generation after the Prophet. For this 
theory, probably of Iranian origin,2°° must be presupposed in fragment 
IV,50: Ibn ‘Abbas tells an early visitor that he could not sleep the whole 
night because some people had reported to him that the comet had 
appeared. As a result, he explains, he was full of fear “that the smoke 
was already coming in”. 

F.L. Whipple says of the comets that “these strange wanderers have 
excited more superstitious fear in the human mind than any other class of 
celestial bodies”’.20! But he would probably agree that Ibn ‘Abbas’ fear is, 
all the same, a somewhat unusual one. The latter apparently takes to 
heart the Qur’anic suggestion on the Judgment Day: “So be on the watch 
for a day when heaven shall bring a manifest smoke” (Stra 44,9). The 
Qur’an does not connect this “manifest smoke” with the appearance of a 
comet. It seems to be Ibn ‘Abbas’ own idea to consider an astronomical 
phenomenon the antecedent for the eschatological event alluded to in 
the Qur’an. He probably interpreted the Qur’anic verse in light of a 
world conflagration theory. Yet it is an open question whether at that 
time the corresponding astrological theory in which it plays an important 
role had already Arab representatives. 


200 Cf. R. Mayer: Die Biblische Vorstellung vom Weltenbrand. Eine Untersuchung iiber 
die Beziehungen zwischen Judentum und Parsismus; Bonn, 1956. 


Also: E.S. KENNEDY: “Comets in Islamic Astronomy and Astrology” 44-51. 
201 F.L. WHIPPLE: Earth, Moon, and Planets 12 ff. 
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5) The Milky Way and the Rainbow 


The Milky Way was so noticeable a phenomenon on the nightly sky 
besides the various stars that it served as mark of orientation with regard 
to the wanderings of the planets. Only some stars could be seen passing 
through it (IV,40). As-Suyiti, who devotes a special chapter to the Milky 
Way and the Rainbow, testifies to the fact that the early Muslim 
cosmologists, on whose views his treatise depends entirely, tried to find’ 
some explanation of these two phenomena. The only feature they have in 
common, the probable reason why they were grouped together, seems to 

-be the fact that they extend over a considerable part of the sky. 

However, for the people of that time and region, and perhaps still 
for as-Suyiiti in the 15th century, the functions of the Milky Way and the 
Rainbow may well have been akin. The latter, reflecting the flood story 
of Gen. 9,14, is described as “‘the security against drowning after the 
people of Noah” (IX,7,8,9,10,11). Allah has established it as such, after 
having removed the string and the arrow which were formerly on it. 
Because of this special divine action it can no longer be called Qausu 
Quzaha, Quzah being the name of Satan, i.e. the pre-Islamic god of the 
arrows of hail.202 — In a similar manner, fragment IX,4 speaks of the 
Milky Way as “the gates of heaven through which God poured out the - 
water gushing over the people of Noah.” In other words, God can open 
these gates, but ordinarily they hold back the water that could drown all 
mankind. Hence they, too, are a “security against drowning”. 

As regards the notion of gates, an old Arabian, and apparently also 
Babylonian, conception seems to have been amalgamated with the Noah 
story. For the Milky Way is also called “gate of heaven” independent of 
water: “The Milky Way is the gate of heaven through which it breathes” 
(IX,5,8). The fragments IX,6,7 simply describe it as “gate of heaven’’. 
But when its direction, apparently the direction of its opening, is 
specified, again some connection with “breathing” appears to exist: “Its 
side is from here in the direction of ad-Dabir (i.e. the Westwind), and 
from right to left” (IX,6). Thus it would seem that the wind(s) come into 
the world through this heavenly gate. 

There are several texts that offer a different, and perhaps older, 
explanation of the Milky Way. As noted above, one fragment (I,8) has a 
snake coiled around the throne along which revelation descends as along 
a chain. This notion appears again in connection with the Milky Way: It 


202 See: M. H6rner: Die Stammesgruppen Nord- und Zentralarabiens in vorislamischer 
Zeit; in: Wérterbuch der Mythologie 1, 462. 
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comes from the sweat of the snake under the throne (IX,1,2): or, in 
another version, from the sweat of the reptiles which support the throne 
(IX,3). The imagery points to Mesopotamia as the source of this kind of 
cosmology and thus helps to establish the historical background. 


6) The night, the day, and the hours 


The most curious chapter of as-SuyUTI’s Al-Hay’a as-saniya is 
undoubtedly the fifth: Concerning the night, the day, and the hours. It 
gives the impression that its raison d’étre is a definite place in a schema 
that had to be filled. Thus “the hours” — whatever that term may refer 
to — are only mentioned in the headline. It is somewhat surprising, too, 
that the fragments collected here have nothing to do with chronology or 
time-keeping, as one would expect. Rather, they deal with night and day 
as mythological entities, individually sent by the Creator. For He claims 
to be time (= fate); and He creates every individual day of the week and 
gives it its name. Naturally, the conjecture is close at hand that the 
context is one of predestinarian doctrine. 

. The question whether night or day was created first is settled with a 
quotation from Ibn ‘Abbas to the effect that night must have existed 
first; because when heaven and earth were split apart there was only 
darkness in between. With regard to the daily course of the Sun, too, 
night comes first: It is ushered in by means of a black pearl. On seeing it 
in the West, fear overtakes the Sun and it sets. Similarly the Sun rises in 
the morning when a white pearl is suspended in front of it in the East. 


7) Water and winds 


In addition to the fragments dealing with the structure of the 
universe and the various cosmic phenomena that- would usually be 
covered: in a cosmological or cosmographical treatise, A/-hay’a as-saniya 
contains a great many meteorological observations. For the compiler, 
obviously, no sharp dividing line exists between such fields of scientific 
inquiry. Thus characteristically the chapter on the clouds and the rain is 
preceded by one dealing with water as a cosmic entity and the winds. 
Apparently they are linked because of the fragments VI,1 and VI,2 where 
the water is said to be placed “on the back of the wind”; or fragment - 
VI,3 with the opposite order: After its creation the wind is spread out 
over the water, agitating it wildly. 

“The water” in these texts is clearly identical with the ocean. 
Fragment VI,1 preserves a charming and meaningful story about its 
origin: When Allah decided to bring this water into existence, He first 
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created a green hyacinth out of light. Then He called it, and terror- 
struck, it turned into water, trembling until the day of Resurrection — a 
poetical explanation of its perpetual motion and its green colour (to the 
Arabs water is not blue). An interesting detail equates the thickness of 
the green hyacinth in extent to “the seven heavens, the seven earths and 
what is between them”. Thus it might be thought of as a second universe 
with equal measures, or as corresponding to Empedocles’ original earth 
through whose contraction water was squeezed out.293 

The identity of the wind, too, is not as obvious as it would seem. 
Fragment VI,5 reproduces a rather strange description by Mugahid: 
“The wind has two wings and a tail.” He probably alludes to some 
pictorial representation of the wind. 204 Or does he take it to be some 
flying creature? 

Most of the fragments in Al-hay’a as-saniya, however, distinguish 
between varying numbers of winds, each having a specific direction and 
usually also a particular name. The highest number mentioned is eight, in 
fragment VI,10; four of them are described as being beneficial and four 
others as instruments of punishment. Another fragment (VI,12) names 
seven winds, six of which are blowing from different directions, and the 
seventh is al-Oa’im, “‘the breathing of creation’’. Similarly, where five are 
mentioned, the fifth is said to blow from all four directions (VI,15). But 
most often four winds are distinguished, according to the four main 
directions on earth: North, South, East, and West (VI, 13, 14, 15, 16, 24). 
These four directions are determined not only in relation to astronomical 
points of orientation, such as the North-Pole or Canopus (VI,16,24), but 
also by what is right or left of the Ka‘ba (VI,13) or of the Qibla 
(VI, 12, 14). The latter case would seem to cause confusion, since the Qibla 
is different for any locality that has another Meridian and is either north 
or south of the Ka‘ba; however, Qibla may be used in another, perhaps 
older, meaning in this text.205 

A more comprehensive theory of the winds is ascribed to ‘Utman al- 
A‘rag (VI,24). According to him, their abodes are under the wings of the 
Cherubim, the bearers of the throne. When they are set in motion, they 
first throw themselves on the wheel of the Sun; then on the sea, on the 
peaks of the mountains, and finally they drop down on the mainland. 
Thereafter they are separate, as they move on in the four chief directions 


203 See: H. Daiwer: Aetius Arabus 142 f.: Il, 6,3 = Diels 334 a. 
204 Cf. E.A. WALLIs BupGe: The Book of the Cave of Treasures 30. 
205 See my commentary ad IV, 19. 
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on earth. In this particular text the names are derived from the direction 
towards which they are blowing; but elsewhere it is the direction from 
which a wind is blowing that gives it its distinctive name. 

_ Asin the text derived from ‘Utman al-A‘rag, the wind blowing from 
the South is usually endowed with special benefits. In that area it is said 
to acquire a fragrant scent as it passes through the garden of ‘Aden. In 
several other fragments (VI,17,18,19) this garden is identified with 
Paradise, and the Southwind brings with it blessings for the regions over 
which it passes, for instance pollens to produce vegetation or fruits (VI, 18, 
25; cf. Sira 15, 22). Ibn ‘Abbas seems to connect it with rainfall, since in his 
view the Southwind fills the riverbeds with water (VI,21). 

But the Northwind, too, has its benefits: It is even called “‘the salt of 
the earth’, because without it everything on earth would putrefy 
(VI,22,23). It is given this function probably on account of the dry heat 
associated with it; for, according to a tradition of Abi Hurayra, it comes 
from Hell, but is cooled when it passes through Paradise (VI,18). 

Another line of traditional texts, however, refers to the wind as an 
instrument of destruction. This sombre view is most probably rooted in 
the Qur’anic story of the people of ‘Ad who were punished for their 
unbelief through a strong wind. But only a small amount of wind is said 
to have been sent against them, apparently to increase the threat against 
the unbelievers after them. This wind, according to two traditions 
(VI, 8, 9), is kept in store on the second earth; and Ka‘b knew it by the 
name al-‘Agim, the sterile wind. Probably this name was considered 
appropriate because its bearer brought death, not seeds of life. 


8) Clouds and rain 


(a) Origins 


The pre-Islamic Arabs are often said to have been specially skilled in 
the prediction of rain. Considering the vital importance of rain for the 
Beduins and their herds, they were naturally keen observers of the 
various cloud-formations and rainfall. Rain became the archetype of a 
gift from heaven; and the Arabs came to be called the Banii ma’ as-sama’, 
“the sons of the water from heaven’’.206 as-SuyUTI’s A/-hay’a as-saniya, 
too, devotes much space to traditions about these two meteorological 
phenomena. 


206 So H. Wenr in his: Arabisches Wérterbuch fiir die Schriftsprache der Gegenwart. 
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The central concern of the early Muslims quoted in this chapter 
revolved around the search for the source of rain, that is, does it come 
from heaven or from earth. The reason is perhaps that at that time the 
old Arabian theory of rain being caused by the Anwd@’, that is, by certain 
constellations, came into conflict with the observations of people living 
near the sea. There it was easy to see that water rises as steam and is 
carried inland by the clouds. But the old Arabian conception seems to 
have prevailed; for most authorities give it their support, coupled with 
various explanations. 

Nevertheless, some authorities do not deny that rain can also come 
from the sea, as manifest in the curious compromise-solution of Halid b. 
Yazid: “‘The rain is partly from heaven, and is partly drawn from the sea 
by the clouds and made sweet by thunder and lightning. But that which 
comes from the sea does not produce vegetation. As for vegetation, it is 
produced by that (rain) which comes from heaven” (VII,30). Similarly, 
Ka‘b calls rain “the consort of the earth” (VII,18); but it is not clear 
whether this refers to its origin. The only clear case might be the water of 
the source which is said to originate from ice, most likely ice inside the 
earth or on mountains (VII,31). But even here the question of origin is 
obscured by a further text that says that the ice is coming down from the 
fourth heaven (VII,32). 

The winds are given an intermediary role in the production of rain: 
They are said to stir up the clouds (VII,1) and carry the water from heaven 
VII,2); or they drive the clouds which, then, act as the carriers of water 
between heaven and earth (VII,3,4). In the former case the wind drops 
the water on the clouds (VU, 2). 


The question of origin was even raised in eae to the intermediary 
role of the clouds: “‘Is the rain from heaven or from the clouds?” (VII, 11). 
Wahb simply states his ignorance concerning this question: “I do not 
know whether the rain is brought down in drops from heaven into the 
clouds, or whether it is created in the clouds and then poured down as 
rain” (VII,12). But other authorities did know; thus the fragment 
preceding Wahb’s gives the positive answer: ““From heaven. The clouds are 
only signs on which the water from heaven descends” (VII, 11). The descent 
is somewhat prolonged in fragment VII,13: The water comes from under 
the throne, then it runs from heaven to heaven down to the lowest heaven. 
There it awaits the passage of the black clouds that suck it up like sponges; 
and they carry it wherever God intends to send it (cf. VII, 14). The clouds 
appear to be indeed full of water, because Adam is said to have drunk from 
them (VII, 35). 
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According to this theory, “all the water on earth comes down from 
heaven”, as a8-Sa‘bi emphasizes in an explanation of the Qur’dnic verse 
about the springs inserted into the earth (VII, 15: cf.Siira 39,21). Whether 
this explanation was influenced by the so-called meteorological theory of 

’ all the water on earth, common among the Greek philosophers before 
Aristotle,297 cannot be established on the basis of the available historical 
sources; but the parallelism seems fairly obvious. 

As the water descends from heaven, it is regulated in such a way that 
it does not exceed the right measure flooding the earth, as it did at 
the time of Noah (VII,16 and 17). This is the task of the clouds. As 
mentioned above, they were thought to be signs that give direction to the 
downpour of rain (VII,11). But in Ka‘b’s view they also act as sieves and 
protect the lands below on earth from ruin (VII,5,8). 

The proper measure of rainfall also varies according to the times in 
which it occurs. There are variances, depending on Allah’s will. But 
“there is no hour of night or day in which heaven does not bring rain” 
(VII,25); and “there is no year more abounding in rainfall than another 
year” (VII,26). It is not stated, however, by which mechanism this 
regulation is achieved; but presumably it is again through the clouds that 
Allah “‘directs it wherever He wishes” (VII,26). 

The clouds, too, are said to originate in various ways. Allah causes 
them to fly up to where they are (VII,7). Another, more poetic, theory 
has them grow on a tree in Paradise (VII, 6). But the most detailed 
explanation connects the clouds with the winds: They sweep the earth, 
stir up the clouds and darken them; then they accumulate them and bring 
forth the rain (VII,21). Or, adopting the opposite view, the wind does not 
accumulate the clouds, but on the contrary spreads them out as it pushes 
them from east and West over the edge between heaven and earth. 
“Thereafter He opens the gates of heaven, and He lets the water flow on the 
clouds; after that, He lets the clouds pour down the rain” (VII, 22). 


(b) Various types of clouds 


The clouds are carefully distinguished according to their colours. 
Thus the black ones are like ripe fruits; for they are the ones that carry 
the rain (cf. VII,13). The white ones are likened to unripe fruits; they 
carry no rain (VII,6), or they are said to carry the dew, “‘and that is what 
ripens the fruits” (VII,9). But such a distinction does not presuppose 
careful observation of nature, although many traditional texts do suggest 


207 See: O. GILBERT: Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums 393 ff. 
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that the ancient Arabs for generations built up a store of such 
meteorological observations centering on the colours of the clouds. 


(c) Effects of rain 


In Arabia rain was greeted as a special gift from heaven that 
produced all kinds of good effects (VIJ,23). Thus al-Hasan, when looking 
at the clouds, would simply say: “By God, in them is your sustenance” 
(VII,24). But the result of rains, they must have observed, was not always 
the same; that depended on the degree of goodness their nature was given 
in Paradise (VII,29), not simply on the amount of water. 

Apparently the effects of rain on dry land were so miraculous for 
these people that, in addition to water, the seeds, too, were believed to 
come down from heaven (VII,5). Ibn ‘Abbas goes so far as to suggest 
that the curious observer may spread out a leather mat to see the seeds 
for himself. One wonders whether he ever tried the experiment himself 
(VII, 28). He also knows that “God creates the pearls in the pearl-oysters 
from rain. The pearl-oysters open their mouths during the rain; and the big 
pearl is made from the big drop (of rain), and the small pearl is made from 
the small drop” (VII, 19; cf. 20). 

On dry ground the effect of rain is similar: Every drop brings forth a 
plant (VII,20). And not only plants shoot up after a rainfall, some 
companions of Ibn ‘Abbas noticed that after a nightly rainfall their 
camp-site was teeming with green frogs, in a desert surely a surprising 
discovery. In answer to their inquiry they were instructed that these 
animals came down from the celestial ocean filling the lowest heaven and 
the interval between it and the next heaven. For in it, Ibn ‘Abbas | 
believes, are the same animals as in the sea on earth (VII,33; cf. 34). This 
is probably as good an explanation for the sudden appearance of frogs as 
the theory of the “‘generatio spontanea’’.2 


9) Thunder and lightning 


Already in the Qur’a4n thunder and lightning, among the 
meteorological phenomena, receive a large share of attention; and as- 
Suyiuti can begin his chapter on them with two Qur’anic allusions to 
both. The fragments following thereafter bring diverse explanations or 
descriptions of the effects thunder and lightning are believed to produce. 


208 Cf. E. WIEDEMANN: “Zur Lelie von der generatio spontanea”™’ 279. 
Also: M. ULLMANN: Die Natur-und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam 54 ff. 
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Most surprising is how often an angel plays a central role in these 
explanations, notably in explaining thunder. 

Repeatedly thunder is described as an angel “in charge of the 
clouds” (VIII,3); he drives the clouds wherever Allah wants, either with 
his urging voice and lances of fire (VIII,3), or by reciting “the formula of 
praise and exaltation” (VIII,5; cf. 4 and 8), inspite of the fury of thunder 
and lightning. Even a comparison with the song of the camel.driver occurs 
(VIII,4), or with the shepherd’s call for his sheep: In the same fashion the 
angel ‘thunder’ is said to call “the clouds” (whatever that may mean in 
fragment VII,13). Elsewhere thunder is ascribed to Allah Himself: 
Thunder is Allah’s best speech, and lightning is His best laughter (VII,7). 
— An almost modern explanation of thunder is handed down from Ibn 
‘Abbas (VIII,15): When the angel’s urging grows more intense, “the 
clouds press against each other and collide for fear of him. Then 
thunderclaps issue from them.” — At the angel’s instruction, too, the 
clouds drop the right amount of rain (VIII,7).. 

While thunder is directly identified with the angel driving the clouds, 
lightning usually is explained as an instrument of this angel: It is either 
an angelic glance (VIII,11), or the whip of light which the angel uses on 
the clouds (VIII,14), or a lance of fire (VIII,9; cf. 12). Once it is even said 
that the lightning strokes are the fire-brands inside the angel which he 
scatters around in his anger (VIII,6), or the radiance of an angel 
(VIII,16), which sounds similar. 

In one strange fragment, however, lightning is identified as an angel 
with four faces: The face of a man, that of a bull, that of an eagle, and 
that of a lion. When he snaps his tail, he brings forth lightning (VIII,17). 
This is a likely confirmation for the possible conjecture — because of 
the frequent identification of thunder with an angel — that this angel was 
a god in pre-Islamic Arabia.2Thus this identification originally may 
have been an attempted Islamisation of old pagan notions, or even of 
images and sculptures. The same may hold good for lightning: Its symbol 
occurs frequently in South Arabian inscriptions.2!° Instead of reviving an 
old scientific or pre-scientific tradition as-Suyiti, therefore, may have 
handed down only thinly veiled ancient pagan ideas. 

However, several fragments are of a different nature. Although one 
will hardly call them scientific, they at least fit better into the 
cosmological system(s) that emerged from the fragments studied up to 


209 See: M. H6rner: Die Stammesgruppen 505. 
210 Tbid., 504. 
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this point. One such explanation of lightning by Abu Hurayra sounds 
almost mechanistic: “Lightning is the colliding of hailstones” (VIII,18). 
This may be wrong, but at least it leaves out the activity of angels. 
Another explanation brings to mind the fact that the heavenly sphere in 
early cosmology, since Babylonian times, consists of “enclosed water’’; 
so it is not amazing that lightning is described as “the glittering of the 
water”’ (VIJJ,19). Furthermore, if the celestial ocean, situated beneath the 
throne, is assumed to be an ocean of fire, then the lightning strokes, 
dropping down from that ocean, should also be fire (VIII,21; cf. 20). 
Thus there are at least a few instances of meteorological theories based on 
a measure of rational thinking, rather than myths. 

Thunder and lightning were not merely individual phenomena, but 
linked with other natural processes as well. Thus there is an interesting 
saying of Ka‘b al-Ahbar: Thunder and lightning apparently had become 
so rare during his time that he feared both were about “to emigrate to 
Syria, so that there will be no thunder or lightning except between al- 
‘Aris and the Euphrates” (VIII,22). Most likely there was a dry-spell in 
his province, and the lack of thunder and lightning was linked to it. 

Thunder and lightning, in the view of these early Muslim 
cosmologists, actually served a useful purpose. This can be gathered from 
Halid b. Yazid’s theory that sea-water was made sweet through thunder 
and lightning (VI,30). Apparently he believed that under the influence of 
extreme heat the salt would fall out. Nevertheless, he was convinced that 
water from the sea could not produce vegetation, although he does not 
tell us the reason for that. — In general it must be stated that our texts do 
not bear out the often repeated assertion that meteorology was the special 
province of early Muslim scholars. But many fragmentary theories or 
half-answers were offered that could stimulate further interests. 
Eventually, when more complete treatises became available through 
translations from other languages, they found the ground prepared. As a 
matter of fact, many views of Greek philosophers may have resembled 
those of the early Muslim scholars so closely that they hardly could be 
suspected as being foreign. 


10) Earth and seas 


The rest of the fragments collected in As-SuyUTI’s Al-hay’a as-saniya 
preserve some of what must be the earliest pieces of geographical 
knowledge in Arabic literature. Like everything else in this book, it is 
quite fragmentary indeed. Nevertheless, since the historian of science is 
interested above all in the gradual development of theories, even these 
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pieces are important as components for the later structures. The article 
on geography in the new edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam,?\! already 
mentioned above, refers to the Qur'an, the Prophetic Tradition and 
ancient Arabic poetry as sources for reconstructing the oldest 
geographical knowledge among the Muslims. The author asserts that 
“many of these notions must have originated from Babylonia in ancient 
times or were based on Jewish and Christian traditions and indigenous 
Arab sources.” He even admits that “some of the traditions exercised 
deep influence on Arab geographical thought and cartography.” But, 
then, with a curious unproven theory of concoction he destroys his own 
foundations: “... it seems that these traditions which reflect the ancient 
geographical notions of the Arabs were concocted in a later period to 
counteract the scientific geographical knowledge that was becoming 
popular among the Arabs of the period, although they were presented as 
authentic knowledge by some geographers in their works.” Whatever this 
juggling of inconsequential arguments is supposed to achieve, the period 
actually referred to, and in general the factors involved in the 
development of Arabic geography, remain uncertain. The traditions must 
be examined as they have come down to us, and in the framework of the 
times to which they belong. The fact that they were included in the 
composition of Abii 8-Sayh, a conscientious early scholar, puts them on 
much safer ground. 

It was shown above how the earth, or rather the seven earths, fit(s) 
into the whole universe. This scheme is further elaborated in the 
fragments that refer to the old Arabic geography. Thus, according to 
Wahb, the counterpart to the seven earths are seven seas; but the earth in 
the singular is said to rest on the back of the fish called Bahamiit (XII,2). 
In another fragment (XII,1) it is specified that “creation”, i.e. 
probably the earth with its various inhabitants, is surrounded by a sea; 
and then, alternating with air, seven more seas, eight in all, are 
enumerated. A similar theory describes the seas of water alternating with 
seas of fire (XII,5; cf. 9); but there are only seven of each, and not one 
behind the other, rather one below the preceding one. 

Most interesting from a geographical point of view are those 
fragments that deal with the dimensions of the earth(s) and the seas. Both 
parts of the world are seen in proportion to each other, and in the view of 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar “the sea exceeds the earth by the holding rope of a bull.” 
How much that is supposed to be will be hard to say; probably he meant 
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by a minimal amount (XII,8). But the most complete ‘account of 
geographical dimensions is derived from Hassan b. ‘Atiya (d. probably 181 
H./797 A.D.). He gives some rather summary figures for the main sections 
of our earth: “... the extension of the earth is 500 years. From that its seas 
cover a distance of 300 years, the deserted area extends over 100 years, and 
the cultivated lands measure 100 years” (XII,3). As discussed above, the 
expression “‘year” probably stands for “‘day’s-journey”’ (the fact that the 
geographer Istahri gives the extension of the earth as 400 marhalas, i.e. 
day’s-journeys, suggests the same interpretation).2!2 But more curious is 
perhaps Hassan’s estimate about the proportion of land and sea on the one 
hand, and cultivated and uncultivated lands of the other: 

A similar proportion is also established in fragment JJI,48. It is 
based on the population distribution on our earth: “The world has seven 
regions. The Gog and Magog live in six regions, and the rest of mankind 
lives in one region” (III,48). — The division of the world into seven 
regions is almost common place in ancient and medieval geography. 
Usually it is based on the ancient, originally probably Babylonian, 
division of the inhabited world into seven climata; but usually they are 
counted in a South-North direction, while the underlying idea here seems 
to be different. 

Some fragments on the sea are of interest mainly because of their 
strangeness. Thus we learn that “the sea comes forth from a water-skin”’ 
(XI,6), or it is said that “the sea is a water-skin in the hand of an angel” 
(XI,7). This queer analogy is probably chosen to convey the idea that the 
sea is limited by definite bounds, or that it is “an enclosed ocean” in the 
sky, under the throne, moving around with great speed, yet not losing a 
drop of water. — Another fragment (XI,4) contains Ibn ‘Abbas’ answer 
to an inquiry about ebb and flow. In his view the explanation is easy: An 
angel is in charge of the ocean; he causes ebb and flow whenever he lifts 
his foot out of the waters or submerges it. 


11) Mountains 
A separate chapter of Al-hay’a as-saniya is devoted to the 
mountains, although the compiler did not have much material at his 
disposal. Earlier a fragment was discussed about the mountain behind 


which the Sun rises; its height was said to be 80 farsahs (= 480 km). 
Probably this mountain is identical with the mountain called Qaf in 


212 See: A.D. MorvbIMANN (transl.): Das Buch der Linder von Schech Ebu Ishak el 
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chapter XI]; for it is said to be surrounding the earth (XI,1). Ka‘b, in the 
following fragment, apparently thinks of the same mountain when he 
assumes “‘the veil”, behind which the Qur’an lets the Sun disappear (Stra 
38,32), to be a green mountain. He also states that “it surrounds the 
creatures”. But only the first mentioned fragment has the further detail 
that this mountain surrounding the earth carries “the sides of heaven’”’. 

The material from which this mountain is composed is mentioned 
with special care: The first fragment says that it is an emerald; and the 
second calls it a hyacinth. Its colour plays a special role; for the 
sky derives its green colour from this mountain, and the sea receives it 
from the sky. But Ibn ‘Abbas reverses their roles: The sea has the 
green colour first, because it is placed on a green rock. This greenness is 
then reflected to the sky, or perhaps it was thought to reach the sky 
through the transparent sea. — A mountain of precious metal was 
already mentioned in the first chapter of Al-hay’a as-saniya, where the 
various oceans are enumerated: “Behind the Muz/lim there is a mountain 
of diamond, surrounding the earth” (1,14). Probably this is derived from 
a common notion of the ancients, because Aristotle and Poseidonios 
speak of a “silver mountain”, though in a different context.213 

The mountains on earth are so amazing that even the angels are said 
to have marvelled at their creation. But their imposing force has a place 
in the harmony of this world: After the Creator has stretched out the 
earth, He placed the mountains on it, so that it would remain stable 
( X1,4,6). This idea, probably, has its root in the experience of desert 
people who see the sand dunes shifting and changing the surface of the 
low-lying land; but the mountains are always found on the same spots 
and without noticeable alterations. That the whole earth moves, does not 
seem to be implied. 

Only Abii Qubays, the mountain on the eastern edge of Mecca, is 
mentioned by name. Probably due to its location it became known 
among the early Muslims as the first mountain to be placed on earth 
‘(XI,5). This may imply that Allah began His creation in Mecca. ~ 


12) The earthquake 


As-SuytTi’s Al-hay’a as-saniya also contains a special chapter on 
the earthquake, but it includes only two fragments; and the second 
appears to be so much like the first that the compiler did not even quote 
it in its own words. He must have felt that a work on cosmography had to 
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contain some explanation of the earthquake as well. The text quoted is, 
again, ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas, the greatest authority in Tafsir. 

Ibn ‘Abbas’ explanation is rooted in the theory of the mountain Qaf 
which surrounds the earth; in this particular text it is connected with the 
rock deep down under the earth. In this way, it seems, every region, and 
even every town in such a region, can be shaken through movement of 
the mountain Qaf. Hence Allah can.cause an earthquake in any town 
by giving His command to the mountain Qaf. But no details are given 
about the nature of the connection between a region or town with the 
rock deep beneath the whole earth. Besides, it remains unexplained, as in 
most Greek theories, why the whole earth is not affected directly by every 
earthquake. 

The problem remains also unsolved in a similar explanation of the 
earthquake which occurs earlier in A/-hay’a as-saniya (III,8): Underneath 
the earth is a fish that carries it. Whenever this fish stirs, an earthquake 
occurs. In this theory, obviously, no distinction is made between the 
region affected by the earthquake and the rest of the world, as it features 
in that of Ibn ‘Abbas. The theory thus closely resembles that of Thales 
who explained the earthquake as the shaking of the earth as a result of 
the movement of subterraneous water.2!4 Apparently only Metrodor of 
Chios had a theory of earthquakes that allowed him to do justice to the 
local character of many such catastrophes.?!5 


13) The Nile 


Besides the mountains, the rivers and their sources generated much 
interest among geographers up to recent times when no new ones were to 
be discovered any more. The great rivers of the ancient world had a 
degree of fascination for people which is hardly understandable today. 
This fascination is most likely the chief reason why the great rivers, either 
totally or in their origins, are often ascribed to Paradise. Sometimes these 
rivers are identified with, and sometimes only compared with the rivers of 
Paradise: Thus A/-hay’a as-saniya has one tradition from Abt Hurayra 
(XJIJ,2) that names the Nile and the Euphrates as two of the four rivers 
of Paradise; another text from Ka‘b (XIII,3) may only imply an external 
correlation with the paradisic rivers of honey (the counterpart of the 
Nile), milk, wine, and water. Another tradition, centering on the ascent of 
the Prophet to the seventh heaven, calls the Nile and the Euphrates 
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explicitly the exterior rivers, clearly distinguishing them from the two 
hidden rivers of Paradise. Nevertheless, in this text all four issue from the 
stem of the lotus-tree. 

As far as the Nile alone is concerned, it is the result of a mystified 
journey of discovery to its source that “‘it flows down from Paradise”’, but 
is (i.e. at least a fourth part of it) a river on the surface of the earth. A 
man, said to have come to Egypt fleeing from the anger of his king, was 
so fascinated by the wonders of the Nile that he spent nearly sixty years 
travelling along its banks in search of its source. Then he reached “a 
green sea”; he was instructed to cross it on the back of a giant animal, 
apparently the arch-enemy of the Sun whom it tries to devour at its rising 
and setting. After having crossed to the other side of the “green sea’’, he — 
had to traverse the lands of iron, copper, silver, and finally gold. 

Finally he came to a “wall of gold”, with four doors. Water was 
flowing down from the top of that wall into the four doors: Three parts 
were running into the earth, and the fourth part flowed along the surface 
of the earth. This part turned out to be the Nile. About to climb that 
wall, he was stopped by an angel and informed that the Nile “flows down 
from Paradise” (XIII,4). — Here, of course, human knowledge comes to 
an end. But even though the “discoverer”’ reaches Paradise, the story must 
have stirred human curiosity and the will to repeat such a journey. And 
that is probably the only scientific part of it. 

A more down-to-earth text is quoted in the last fragment of this 
chapter. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr suggests an “explanation” of the periodic 
flooding of the Nile; but that event, too, is ultimately of Allah’s own 
doing. For it is He who made all rivers, from East to West, subservient to 
the Nile, “the lord of the rivers” (XIII,5). Thus it is He, too, who 
commands every river to sufficiently enlarge the Nile and finally to return 
when He wants it to subside. However, Allah’s use of the subordinate 
rivers seems to be a step towards a secondary causality — and a new 
invitation to man to verify this theory. 

To sum up: The harvest of scientific elements in A/-hay’a as-saniya is 
doubtless rather meager. But the many loose ends and the numerous 
pieces of diverse, often contradictory theories and explanations of the 
cosmic, meteorological, natural and geographical phenomena make it a 
store-house of ideas and scientific stimuli. It is to these elements that as- 
Suyiti wants contemporary science to revert — that is the historical 
significance of his treatise Al-hay’a as-saniya. 
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PART B 
THE TEXT 


I. The Arabic text of as-Suyiti’s 
Al-hay’a as-saniya fi l-hay’a as-sunniya 


THE MANUSCRIPTS 


The number of hand-written copies of a medieval treatise testifies to 
its popularity and influence among its contemporary readers. At the 
outset of my research on the hay’a as-sunniya it therefore came as a 
surprise to me that of as-Suyiti’s A/-hay’a as-saniya such a great number 
of copies is still available in the various manuscript libraries of the world. 
My list of over sixty extant copies is probably not even complete; it 
necessarily depends on access to libraries and catalogues, and most 
probably more copies will be added in the future. Even so, it illustrates 
the place this treatise must have had in contemporary intellectual life. 

The great number of extant copies makes it impossible to use all of 
them for an edition of the text. Perfectionism, moreover, is quite out of 
place. It could only obstruct the work the sole goal of which is to 
establish the correct, unaltered text intended by the author. This goal, I 
am confident, has been reached with the nine manuscripts I have 
collated. The oldest ones were copied only some fifty to seventy years 
after the author’s death. And none of them reveals grave textual 
problems, such as the presence of different versions of the treatise or 
major alterations. It is, therefore, quite unlikely that an examination of 
more manuscripts, and even the discovery of older ones, would change 
the text, in essential points, which is presented in the following edition. As it 
is a compilation from a number of earlier books used also by other authors 
no real surprises are to be feared. 

The four or five oldest manuscripts would have sufficed to establish 
the text. But the younger ones proved useful, too: They often helped to 
decipher illegible words in the oldest ones; but more importantly, their 
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brief interpretations of difficult passages, marginal notes and sometimes 
selections of what their copyists considered important, presented clues 
concerning the reception of this treatise by contemporary scholars. It has 
not been attempted to conjecture the stem of the manuscripts because the 
copies examined were too widely divergent. For such traditional 
materials, compiled at a late date, a conjectured stem does not promise to 
be beneficial any way, since the copyists may have been influenced by 
versions of traditions they had memorized from other sources. — In 
what follows I first describe the manuscripts I have used for my text 
edition; then I list those I have examined but excluded as less useful, and 
finally additional ones which I found mentioned in various catalogues 
and bibliographies. With the exception of the two Princeton manuscripts 
I have been able to collate the manuscripts themselves, not only their 
copies. 

S: The oldest and one of the most reliable manuscript copies of the 
Hay’a as-saniya used for my edition, is kept in the Sehid Ali Pasa 
collection of Siileymaniye Library in Istanbul. It bears the catalogue 
number 2731/1, which means that it is the first treatise bound together 
with others in the volume 2731. Its measures are 178 x 132 and 121 x 76 
mm. The copy was made in the year 963 H./1556 A.D., i.e. 52 years after 
as-Suyiuti’s death, by Muhammad b. ‘Umar. It is written in a clear Nashi, 
imitating the old Arab style of writing, and has 32 folios with 19 lines to 
the page. — It is obvious that the copyist applied great care in the 
execution of his work. Thus the diacritical points, and often also the 
vowel-signs, are diligently inserted. But there is an omission of five lines 
at the end of chapter seven and in the beginning of chapter eight, which is 
probably due to oversight. However, the book-binder was not equally 
diligent: After the text VII, 10 about four pages of as-Suyiti’s Al-hay’a 
as-saniya are left out and twelve pages from a different treatise are 
inserted. — The chapter headings are carefully marked off from the rest 
of the text. Characteristic of this copy is the ending of each chapter with 
a formula granting Allah the fullest knowledge (wa Allah a‘lam), which 
may indicate some reservation about the preceding teachings. — Because 
this copy proved to be not only the oldest, but also the most trustworthy, 
I have generally given preference to its readings. 

A;: This manuscript was copied 25 years after S, namely in the year 
988 H./1580 A.D.. It is part of the Aya Sofya collection of Siileymaniye 
Library in Istanbul. It is the first treatise in the volume bearing the 
number K. 2681. The copyist was a certain Muhammad b. ‘Abd Qadr 
‘Ali al-Barlassi. He wrote it in a very neat Nashi, on 31 folios with 19 
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lines to the page. The copy was probably made for a bibliophile because 
it is manifest that much attention was given to the aesthetic appearance 
of the book. Thus the head-lines are beautifully displayed in colours, and 
the volume has an expensive binding. — Fortunately the copyist was 
equally careful with the text. Hardly any omissions, skipping of words 
and lines, can be pointed out. The variant readings indicate that the 
copyist paid attention to the meaning of the text and its grammatical 
correctness, too. For he occasionally makes minor corrections. Judged as 
a whole, this is the most valuable copy of the Hay’a as-saniya. 

A»: This is the longest copy of the treatise I have seen. It fills 88 
folios, with 9 lines to the page, and is bound as a separate volume, which 
has the appearance of a book of piety or meditations (perhaps it was 
used as such). Catalogued as the number K. 2680, it is included in the Aya 
Sofya collection of Siileymaniye Library in Istanbul. — Neither the 
name of the copyist nor the date of his work is mentioned. The copy is 
written in a clear Nashi. Since it is written broadly, without economizing. 
on space or paper, it is the most legible copy I have seen. In addition, the 
chapter headings, displayed in red and blue, give the treatise a pleasant 
arrangement. Unfortunately, the copy is less trustworthy in details than 
agreeable in appearance. The reason is probably that it was made from an 
original that was not nearly as legible and, moreover, faulty. This copy, 
therefore, was handy in the preparation of the edition, but its variants were 
treated cautiously. 

P,: This is the oldest of three copies of as-Suyuti’s A/-Hay’a as-saniya 
kept in the manuscript library of Princeton University (Garret Col- 
lection); its catalogue number is 993. Previously it belonged to the 
collection of Brill, Leiden, from which it was acquired in 1904. The copy 
is written in a clear, but occasionally careless Nashi. It is generally 
pointed. Its date is given as 1012 H./1603 A.D., but the name of the 
copyist is unknown. The treatise covers 18 folios, with 21 lines to the 
page. Catchwords are employed, and the headings are displayed in red 
colour. Nevertheless, as many omissions of words and short parts of the 
sentences indicate, the copyist cannot be said to have applied great care. 
But his original must have been good, since his copy is nearly always in 
agreement with the best manuscripts described above. A table of contents 
is attached, but it probably is of a later date and written without care. 
The measurements of the manuscript are: 210 x 156 mm, and writing 
covers 140 x 100 mm. 


P,: This is another copy of as-Suyiiti’s treatise now kept in the 
Garret Collection of Princeton University. Its catalogue number is 991. 
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This copy, too, was acquired from Brill, Leiden, in 1900. It was made by 
the copyist Nur ad-Din b. Nuh in the year 1088 H./1678 A.D., i.e. rather 
late. It is written in a rather careless Nashi, which sometimes makes 
reading difficult. The pointing is fairly common, but often not trust- 
worthy. Inspite of the use of catchwords and coloured entries, the 
arrangement is rather poor. The manuscript measures 203 x 145 mm, the 
writing covering 155 x 93 mm; it has 20 folios with 21 lines to the page. 
Since this copy employs the eulogies after names with the greatest 
consistency, I have generally followed its practice. In addition, I have 
used its table of contents. But its variant readings were almost always 
relegated to the apparatus; for they appeared to stem from a faulty 
original, associations or mistaken interpretations or corrections of the 
copyist. Occasional marginal notes and the variant in text XI, 6 proved 
useful, however, as they shed some light on the contemporary interests of 
the readers. Moreover, the fact that this copy regularly adds wa ‘aga’ib 
(= and the wonders...) to the head-lines shows that by that time the 
Hay’a as-saniya had become embodied in the ‘aga’ib al-mahliigat- 
literature. Hence the intention of the author of restoring sunni cosmology 
was no longer understood or thwarted. 


U: This is one of four manuscript copies in the library of Istanbul 
University. Its catalogue number is A. 1476, 11; it is the eleventh treatise 
in one volume, in which it covers the folios 38 r—55 r, with 25 lines to 
the page. It is written in a fairly clear Nashi. The name of the copyist is 
not mentioned; and no date is given in the treatise itself. But since it was 
bound together with another treatise which appears to be in the same 
hand and which was copied in the year 1037 H./1627 A.D., it may 
be conjectured that the copy of Al-hay’a as-saniya was made around that 
time, too. It was obviously made with care and attention, especially to the 
correct forms of the names. However, this concern for correctness appears 
to have resulted in occasional changes of the original. Thus the manuscript 
was used only for confirmation of variants in the older ones, but with 
caution. . 

B,: This is the best copy of Al-hay’a as-saniya among four others 
kept in the Bagdatli Vehbi Efendi Collection of Siileymaniye Library in 
Istanbul. It bears the catalogue number 849. This volume measures 
205 x 149 mm, and the text of the treatise covers 25 folios, with 23 lines 
to the page. It is written in a Nashi of the Arab style by an unknown 
copyist. The date is given as the year 1059 H./1649 A.D. This copy 
appears to be fairly trustworthy; generally it agrees with the older 
manuscripts S and A,. The variants it offers indicate that the copyist had 
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a good original, but tried occasional corrections when he saw fit. This 
copy, therefore, was used mainly to corroborate the readings of the older 
manuscripts and to check the history of the text. 

B,: This is another, partial, copy of as-Suyiti’s treatise in the 
Bagdatli Vehbi Efendi Collection. Its catalogue number is 2102/3, i.e. it is 
the third treatise in a volume containing several others. It measures 
212 x 152 mm, and the written surface covers 158 x 96 mm. The copy is 
limited to the folios 20-26, having 28 lines to the page. The writing style is 
an easily readable Nashi. The copy was made by Yusuf b. Sulayman an- 
Naqqai al-Hanafi a8-Sami in the year 1077 H./1666 A.D. This is not a 
complete copy of as-Suyiti’s treatise: The whole section from II, 11 to IV, 
45 is left out; and, moreover, many individual paragraphs have been 
omitted, apparently by way of selecting the preferred traditions. Such 
omissions have not been specifically marked in the apparatus, since this 
serves the fixation of the original text, not the characterisation of 
individual manuscripts. This particular copy has been used for the 
present edition principally as an aid in deciphering difficult passages; and 
occasionally its corrections or suggested interpretations have been 
considered for a better understanding of the text. 

B;: This is the third copy in the Bagdath Vehbi Efendi Collection 
which was used for the present edition. Its catalogue number is 656/3, i.e. 
it is the third treatise contained in this volume; it measures 202 x 139 mm 
and the written surface covers 145 x 97 mm. The copy fills the folios 99 
to 118, having 21 lines on a page. The writing style is Ta‘liq; neither the 
name of the copyist nor the date is mentioned. Though it appears to be 
somewhat younger, it generally agrees with the oldest copies. Its variants 
often appear to be the products of a copyist’s attempt to improve the text 
with his own corrections. This copy, therefore, has been used cautiously; 
on the whole, it only has served as confirmation of other manuscripts. 


The following manuscripts were examined briefly, but not selected 
for this edition because they proved to be late copies or so carelessly 
executed that nothing new could be expected from them: 

Istanbul, Bagdatli Vehbi Ef. 2103/14. 
Istanbul, Esad Ef. 3545/10. 

Istanbul, Haci Besir Aga 655/5. 
Istanbul, Lala Ismail 678/11. 
Istanbul, Laleli 3736/2. 

Istanbul, Laleli 3767/3. 

Istanbul, M. Hafid Ef. 191. 

Istanbul, Mihrisah S. 335/3. 
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Istanbul, Reisiilkiittab 1157/43. 
Istanbul, Sileymaniye 708/21. 
Istanbul, Siileymaniye 1030/23 (in very bad condition). 
Istanbul, $. Esad Ef. Medresesi 182/4. 
Istanbul, Haci1 Mahmud Ef. 778/5. 
Istanbul, Halet Ef. 822/3. 
Istanbul, Aya Sofya K. 2682. 
Istanbul, Aya Sofya K. 2683. 
Istanbul, Antalya-Tekelioglu 897/2. 
Istanbul, Pertev Pasa 608/2. 
Istanbul, Rsd. 988/18. 
Istanbul, Rsd. 1004/16. 
Istanbul, University A. 1634. 
Istanbul, University A. 2952. 
Istanbul, University A. 6136. 
Bursa, Haragcioglu nr. IT — 1213/3. 
Konya, Yusuf Aga 7250/1. 

Additional manuscripts of Al-hay’a as-saniya mentioned in the 
catalogues and bibliographies: 
Istanbul, Selim Aga Mjm. 161/4. 
Istanbul, Asaf III., 250, 852. 
Kitahya, Zeytinoglu 5193. ; 
Kiitahya, Vahit Pasa Il Halk Kth. 933. 
Manisa; II Halk Kth. 1241; 297,2 = 927. 
Princeton, University 992. 
Vienna, National-Bibl. 2368. 
Berlin, 5697/8. 
Gotha, 52,4; 1383. 
Ind. Office, 1037. 
British Mus. Suppl., 1226,3. 
Alger, 1556. eas 
Cairo, I, 337; I, 448; VII, 146; I, 160. 
Hamburg, Orient. Seminar, 15,1. ~ 
Alex. Fun., 41,3. 
Patna II, 392, 25791; II, 492, 26521. 
Paris, 4253,3. b 
Stockholm, 77 b. 
‘Brill — H., 615. 
Beirut, 200. 
Rampur, I, 125, 433; II, 114, 436. 
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The manuscript Miinchen 133, which is mentioned in GAL II, 148 
nr. 66, is actually a compilation by Ibrahim al-Qaramani al-Amidi, 
whose works were discussed in the beginning of the present study. 


SOME REMARKS ON TECHNICAL DETAILS OF THE EDITION 


The manuscripts usually do not number the chapters, and never the 
paragraphs. Such numbers have been inserted for easy reference in the 
commentary. They cannot disturb the flow of the text since it consists of 
individual fragments collected from widely separate sources. Moreover, 
the chapter headings including the formula mda warada fi do not occur in 
‘all manuscripts examined and are, therefore, not part of the original text. 
For the sake of uniformity they have been used throughout in the same 
fashion. Similarly I have employed the eulogies after names, which also 
differ quite often, uniformly and consistently by following the practice of 
manuscript P,. It is most consistent itself. 

To facilitate the printing of the Arabic text, and especially the ~ 
apparatus, the manuscripts used for the edition were denoted with 
Arabic letters. They correspond to the letters used above as follows: 

A; = Aya Sofya K. 2681 i 
(dated 988 H./1580 A.D.) 


Ao = Aya Sofya K. 2680 vl 
(not dated) 
B, = Bagdath Vehbi Ef. $49 U 
(dated 1059 H./1649 A.D.) , 
B, = Bagdath Vehbi Ef. 2102/3 | = 
(dated 1077 H./1666 A.D.) 
B; = Bagdatli Vehbi Ef. 656/3 = 
(not dated) 
P,; = Princeton Univ., Garret Coll. 993 & 
(dated 1012 H./1603 A.D.) 
P, = Princeton Univ., Garret Coll. 991 — 
(dated 1088 H./1678 A.D.) . 
S = Sehid Ali Pasa 2731/1 a 
(dated 963 H./1556 A.D.) 
U_ = Istanbul University A. 1476/11 5 


(dated 1037 H./1627 A.D., but uncertain) 


The manuscripts vary greatly in orthography; without saying so in 
every case, I have employed the modern practice throughout. Thus I have 
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inserted hamzas wherever they would be used in modern writing and 
have treated the waws and yds accordingly. Only when the meaning of the 
word could be affected, as in the case of hawa’ (= air) and huwan 
(= abysses), have I expressed my hesitation in the apparatus or more 
explicitly in the commentary. 


The following signs were used: 

+ An addition in the manuscript(s) mentioned. 

— An omission in the manuscript(s) mentioned. A single word omitted 
is repeated after the (—) sign to assure clarity. If more words or 
whole lines are omitted, the limits are indicated with the same 
numbers, e.g. 4 .... 4. 

(hakada): If agreement of the manuscripts has to be explicitly indicated. 

2x: A word is repeated unnecessarily. 

(fi I-hasiya): A marginal note. 
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THE RADIANT COSMOGRAPHY 


CONTAINING THE COSMOGRAPHY OF TRADITION 
By the Master Galal ad-Din as-Suyiiti 


The list of its chapters: 

The Throne and the Footstool 

The Tablet and the Stylus 

The Heavens and the Earths 

The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars 
The Night, the Day, and the Hours 
The Water and the Winds 

The Clouds and the Rain 

The Thunder, the Lightning, and the Thunderbolt 
The Milky Way and the Rainbow 
10. The Earthquake 

11. The Mountains 

12. The Seas 

13. The Nile 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 

Praise be to God, Who taught us what we did not know! 

And God’s blessing and peace on our lord Muhammad, on his family, 
and on his Companions. 

And then: This is a book on cosmography, which I have compiled from 
the traditions and executed on the basis of the old narrations. It was my 
goal that those with intelligence might rejoice and those with eyes take 
heed. 

I gave it the title: “The Radiant Cosmography containing the cosmog- 
raphy of tradition’’. 

And J ask God for a good intention and a pleasing conclusion! 


SPSS See ee 
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The First Chapter 
What is mentioned concerning the throne and the footstool 


1. Words of God Most High: “And He is the Lord of the great throne”. — 
2. And again: “His footstool extends over the heavens and the earth”. 
3. Ibn Abi Hatim, in his Tafsir, and Abii 8-Sayh, in his Kitab al-‘azama 
(Book of Greatness), produce the following tradition on the authority of 
Wahb b. Munabbih: “God Most High created the throne from His light. 
The footstool is attached to the throne. And all the water is inside the 
footstool, and it rests on the wind. — Around the throne there are four 
rivers: A river of glittering light, a river of blazing fire, a river of snow so 
white that the eyes become radiant under its influence, and a river of 
water. The angels are standing in these rivers, praising God Most High. 
— And the throne has as many tongues as there are tongues in all 
creatures. With those tongues it praises God and repeats His name.” 
4. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi §-Sayh, on the authority of Sa‘id at-Ta’i, cite 
this tradition: “The throne is a red hyacinth.” 

5. Further, Sa‘id b. Mansiir, Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi 8-Sayh, on the 
authority of Mugahid, quote the following tradition: ““The heavens and 
the earth contain only as much of the throne as a circle holds of the 
ground of the wide desert.” 

6. Abii 8-Sayh quotes Ibn ‘Amr as saying: 

“God created four things with His hand: Adam, the throne, the stylus 
and the garden of ‘Aden. And He said to the other creatures: ‘Be!’ — 
And they came into existence.” 


-7, And, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased with them 
both!), Abi §-Sayh and Ibn Abi Hatim produce the following tradition: 
‘No one can correctly assess the magnitude of the throne except He who 
created it. As for the heavens, they are, when compared with the creation 
of the Merciful, like a dome in relation to a wide desert.” 

8. At-Tabarani and Abi §-Sayh, on the soundly established authority of 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. al-cAs, quote the saying that the throne is encircled 
by a snake, and that revelation descends as along the links of a chain. 

9, Abi 8-Sayh relates on the authority of a8-Sa‘bi that God’s messenger 
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(God’s blessing and peace be with him!) said: ‘The throne is of a red 
hyacinth. One of the angels looked at it and its magnitude. Then God 
revealed to him: “Truly, I have placed in you the power of seventy 
thousand angels, each having seventy thousand wings, so fly!’ — And the 
angel flew with the power given to him and the wings, just as God wanted 
him to fly. He stopped, looked at his place, and he had not budged at all.” 
10. And he quotes Mufgahid as saying that the footstool, in relation to 
the throne, occupies only as much space as a circle on the ground of the 
wide desert. 


11. From ar-Rabr‘ b. Anas he takes the following statement concerning 
the word of the Most High ‘And the roof raised high’: “This is the 
throne. ‘And the overflowing ocean’: This is the upper water which is 
under the throne.” 


12. Concerning God’s word ‘And the overflowing ocean’, Sa‘id b. 
Mansir, ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, and Ibn Abi Hatim mention that ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib (may God be pleased with him!) said: “An ocean under the throne.” 
13. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes Ka‘b as saying: “Truly, the heavens are in 
relation to the throne like a lamp suspended between heaven and earth.” 


14. As Ibn Abi Hatim reports on the authority of ‘Umar b. Yazid al- 
Basri, it is mentioned in the prophecies of the prophet Hari (blessings 
and peace be on him!) that this ocean of ours is a bay belonging to the 
Nitas, and the NitaS is behind it and surrounding the earth. 
The earth and its seas are in comparison with the Nita like a spring 
to the.surface of the ocean. Behind the NitaS there is the Qaynas, 
surrounding the earth. The NitaS and whatever is below it stand in the 
_ same relation to this Qaynas as a spring to the surface of the ocean. 
Behind the Qaynas there is al-Asamm, surrounding the earth. Compared 
with it the Qaynas, and whatever is below it, are like a spring to the 
surface of the ocean. Then, behind al-Asamm, there is al-Muzlim, 
surrounding the earth. Compared with it al-Asamm and whatever is below 
it are like a spring to the surface of the ocean. Further, behind al-Muzlim, 
there is a mountain of diamond, surrounding the earth. Compared with it 
al-Muzlim and whatever is below it are like a spring to the surface of the 
ocean. Behind that diamond, there is al-Baki, which is sweet water; it 
surrounds the earth. God gave the command that one half of it should be 
beneath the throne. But it itself had the will to stay united. So God 
chided it, and it was weeping, begging God for pardon. The diamond and 
whatever is below it stand to it in the same relation as a spring to the 
surface of the ocean. Then, behind it, there is the throne, surrounding the 
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earth. Compared with it al-Baki and whatever is below it are like a spring 
to the surface of the ocean. 

15. Abi 8-Sayh quotes Hammad as saying: “God created the throne 
from a green emerald; and He added four pillars of red saphire. Then 
God created a thousand tongues for it. And on earth He created a 
thousand nations. Every nation praises God with one of the tongues 
belonging to the throne.” 

16. Abi 8-Sayh and Abi Nu‘aym in his al/-Hilya, with a weak chain of 
transmission, quote the following tradition from ‘Ali (may God honour 
him!): ‘““God’s messenger (may God grant him blessings and peace!) said: 
‘The footstool is a pearl, and also the stylus is a pearl. The length of the 
stylus is seven hundred years, whereas the magnitude of the footstool is 
such that the people of knowledge do not know it.’ ” 

17. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii 8-Sayh refer to ar-Rabi* b. Anas concerning 
God’s word: “And His throne rests on water.” His explanation was: 
“When God created the heavens and the earth, He divided that water on 
which His throne rests into two parts: He placed one half under the 
throne, namely the overflowing ocean. Not a drop falls from it until the 
trumpet is being blown (i.e. Day of Resurrection). A kind of dew 
descends from it, and the bodies grow from that. God placed the other 
half below the lowest earth.” 

18. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi §-Sayh, through the intermediary of as- 
Suddi, quote the saying of Abi Malik that the footstool is under the 
throne. 


19. Ibn Garir, Ibn Mardawayh and Abi 8-Sayh report on the authority 
of Abii Darr (may God be pleased with him!) that God’s messenger 
(peace and blessings on him!) said: “Oh, Abu Darr, the seven heavens 
are in comparison with the footstool nothing but a circle placed on the 
ground of a wide desert. And the excess of the throne over the footstool is 
like the excess of the wide desert over that circle.” 

20. Ibn Garir quotes a saying of ad-Dahhak to the effect that His 
footstool which is placed beneath the throne is of that kind on which 
the kings put their feet. 


21. On the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be | with both of 
them!) al-Firyabi, Ibn Abi Hatim, Ibn al-Mundir, at-Tabarani and al- 
Hakim in his al-Mustadrak — authenticating it in accordance with the 
stipulation of the masters — quote the following tradition: ‘The 
footstool is the place of the two feet, and the throne is such that no one 
can determine its measure.” 
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22. Ibn Garir and Ibn al-Mundir cite Abi Misa al-A8‘ari’s saying that 
the footstool is the place of the two feet, and that it makes a creaking 
sound like that of a camel’s saddle. — I say, his expression ‘the place of 
the two feet’ is a metaphor, an analogy with the kings of this world, as 
the report of ad-Dahhak clearly indicates. . 

23. Ibn Abi Hatim and Ibn al-Mundir, through the intermediary of ad- 
Dahhak, quote Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased with them both!) as 
declaring: “If the seven heavens and the seven earths were spread out and 
then one connected with the other, still, with regard to the width of the 
footstool they would only be like the circle in relation to the deserts.” 
24. Ibn Garir, Ibn Abi Hatim and Ibn al-Mundir cite a saying on the 
authority of as-Suddi that the heavens and the earth are in the cavity of 
the footstool, and that the footstool is in front of the throne. 


25. Ibn Garir, on the authority of ad-Dahhak, reports that al-Hasan (may 
God be pleased with him!) used to say: “The footstool is (that part of) the 
throne that is between the throne and the seventh heaven.” 


26. Relying on the transmission of Mugahid from Ibn ‘Amr (may God 
be pleased with both of them!), and also through the intermediary of 
someone else than Mugahid, Abii 8-Sayh quotes the following tradition: 
“Truly, between the throne and the angels there are 90 veils: One of light, 
another one of darkness, then one of fire, and then another one of 
darkness.” 


27. And he quotes Mugahid as saying: “Between the throne and the 
angels there are 70,000 veils of light.” 


28. Furthermore, Abi -Sayh mentions that according to Zurara b. Abi 
Aufi the Prophet (may God’s peace and blessing rest upon him!) asked 
Gibril (peace be on him!) whether he had seen his Lord. But he 
shuddered and replied: “‘As it is, between me and Him there are seventy 
veils of light. If I ever came close to the one nearest to me I would get 
burnt.” 


29. And in connection with a hadit of Anas he brings a similar tradition. 


30. Through the intermediary of ‘Amr b. Su‘ayb, who had it from his 
father, and he, in turn, from his grandfather, Abi 8-Sayh cites the 
following tradition: ‘““God conceals Himself from His entire creation 
through four things: Through fire and through darkness, then through 
light and through darkness, above the seven heavens and the highest 
ocean above all, below the throne.” 


31. Abi 8-Sayh and Ibn Mardawayh, on the authority of Sahl b. Sa‘d, 
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quote the following saying of God’s messenger (God’s peace and blessing 
be with him!): “Below God there are 70,000 veils of light and darkness. 
No one has heard anything about the beauty of those veils but his soul 
departed.” 

32. And from al-Qurtubi Abi 8-Sayh derives this tradition: “It reached 
us that between the Almighty and the nearest of His creatures there are 
four veils, and the distance between every two veils is like that between 
heaven and earth: A veil of darkness, a veil of light, a veil of water and a 
veil of white fire.” 


33. Further, Abi §-Sayh cites the following tradition from Wahb: 
“Between the angels who carry the footstool and the angels of the throne 
there are seventy veils of darkness, seventy veils of coldness, seventy veils 
of ice and seventy veils of light. The thickness of each of these veils is the 
distance of five hundred years. nae from veil to veil the distance is five 
hundred years.” 

34. And Abii 8-Sayh quotes Ibn ‘Abbas as stating: “The heavens and the 
earth, in relation to the abysses behind them, where there is no heaven 
and no earth any more, are like a tent in relation to a desert. What would 
that tent amount to for someone from this earth?” 

35. Based on a weak chain of transmission, Abi &-Sayh cites the 
following saying of Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased with them both)!: 
“From the seven heavens up to the throne there is a distance of 36,000 
years.” 

36. ‘Abd b. Hamid, in his Tafsir, and Abi 8-Sayh quote ‘Ikrima as 
saying: ““The Sun is one seventieth of the light belonging to the footstool. 
And the footstool is one seventieth of the light belonging to the throne. 
The throne is one seventieth of the light belonging to the veil.” 
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The Second Chapter 
What is mentioned concerning the tablet and the stylus 


1. God said: “. . . on a guarded tablet.” 
2. And again He said: “By the fish and by the stylus.” 
3. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii 8-Sayh, relying on a blameless chain of 
transmission, quote Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased with them both!) 
as saying: “God created the guarded tablet with a length of a hundred 
years. As He was sitting on the throne, God spoke to the stylus, before 
He began with creation: ‘Write!’ — The stylus replied: ‘And what shall I 
write, my Lord?’ — He said: ‘Write down my knowledge that is in my 
creation, until the day when the hour arises!” — And the stylus moved 
with what exists in God’s knowledge until the day of resurrection.” 
4. Abii 8-Sayh, through the intermediary of Malik b. Dinar, cites the 
following tradition from Anas: “God’s messenger (God’s peace and 
blessing be upon him!) said that God has a tablet of which one side is 
made of a red hyacinth, and the other side of a green smaragd. His stylus 
is light; with it He creates; with it He provides the means of subsistence, 
with it He gives life and with it He causes death, with it He gives a high 
position and with it He brings low, and with it He does whatever He 
wants every day and night.” 
5. Relying on the transmission of Sa‘id b. Gubayr, Abii 8-Sayh and at- 
Tabarani relate the following saying of Ibn “Abbas (may God be pleased 
with both of them!): ‘God created a tablet from a white pearl, the two sides 
being made of a ruby and a green chrysolite. Its stylus is light, and its 
writing is light. And its width is the distance between heaven and earth. 
Every day He looks at it 360 times, while He creates and provides, gives life 
and takes it, gives a high position and brings low, and does whatever He 
wants.” 
6. And, through the intermediary of ad-Dahhak, Abii 8-Sayh cites the 
following tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased with both of 
them!): ““God’s messenger (God grant him blessings and peace!) said that — 
God created a tablet from a white pearl, the two sides of which are made of | 
a green chrysolite, and the writing on it is light. Every day He looks at it 360 | 
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times. And He gives life and takes it, He creates and gives the means of 
subsistence, and He does whatever He wants.” 


7. Relying on the transmission of Abu Zalal al-Gasli, Ibn Abi d-Dunya 
in his Makarim al-ahlaqg, Abi 8-Sayh in his Kitab al-‘azama and al- 
Bayhaqi in his Kitab su‘ab al-iman quote the following statement of 
Anas (may God be pleased with him!): “God’s messenger (God’s 
blessing and peace be on him!) said that God has a tablet, made of a 
green chrysolite, under the throne. On it He writes: “Verily, I am God; 
there is no divinity beside me! I am merciful, and I am asked for mercy. I 
brought into existence some 300 creatures and a few tens. Whichever of 
them is about to come into being with an act of profession (Truly, there is 
no divinity except God!), this one enters Paradise.” 

8. Aba §-Sayh, in his Kitab al-‘azama, and al-Bayhaqi, in his Kitab 
§uSab al-iman, hand down the following tradition from Abit Sa‘id al- 
Hudri (may God be pleased with him!): “God’s messenger (God’s 
blessing and peace be with him!) declared that in front of God there is a 
tablet: on it 315 codes of law are set down. The Merciful says: ‘By my 
might and glory, no one of my servants will come to me as long as he is 
not attached to one of them, unless I myself bring him into Paradise.’ ” 
9. Ibn Garir and Abii &-Sayh, in his Tafsir, quote Gubayr b. Nufayr as 
stating: “Truly, God’s throne was standing on the water. Then He created 
the stylus; and with it He wrotedown what He was creating and what of His 
creation came into being. Thereafter that writing praised God Most High 
and exalted Him for a thousand years, before He created a thing of 
creation.” 


10. Based on a.sound chain of transmission, Abi’ Ya‘la cites the 
following tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased with them 
both!): “According to a statement of God’s messenger (God’s blessing 
and peace be with him!), the first thing which God Most High created 
was the stylus. And He gave it the command to write down everything.” 
11. Also with a sound chain of transmission going back to Ibn ‘Abbas 
(may God be pleased with them both!), at-Tabarani relates the following 
saying from the Prophet (God’s blessing and peace be with him!): “When 
God created the stylus He said to it: “Write!” — And it kept running with 
whatever comes into being up to the Last Day.” 


12. At-Tabarani quotes Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased with them 
both!) as saying: “Verily, God created the throne, and He sat down on it. 
Then He created the stylus, and He gave it the command to keep running 
with His permission. The stylus is as big as the distance between heaven 
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and earth. This stylus said: “With what shall I be running, Lord?’ — He 
replied: ‘With that which I am creating and which comes into being 
within My creation, namely rain, plants, souls and good action’. That is, 
through it there is action, subsistence and fixed time. And the stylus kept 
running with that which comes into being, until the day of Resurrection. 
God has recorded it in the hidden book which He keeps with Himself 
under the throne.” 

13. Relying on the transmission of Ibn ‘Amr (may God be pleased with 
them both!) Abii 8-Sayh relates the following statement of the Prophet 
(God’s blessing and peace be with him!): “Verily, as the first thing God 
Most High created, He created the stylus. It consists of light, extending 
over a distance of 500 years. Then He gave it His command. And it kept 
running with whatever comes into being until the Day of Resurrection. So 
accept as true whatever comes to you from God through His power.” 


14. And he quotes Mu§gahid as saying: “God created the reed as the first 
thing He created (al/-yara is another word for al-qasab). Thereafter He 
created the stylus from that reed. Then He said: ‘Write down what will 
come into being until the Day of Resurrection!’ ” 

15. But, on the basis of a weak chain of transmission going back to Ibn 
‘Abbas (may God be pleased with them both!), he also cites the 
following tradition: “The first thing God Most High created was the 
throne, consisting of light. Then came the footstool; then the guarded 
tablet from a white pearl, with its two sides being made of a ruby. Its 
stylus is light, and its writing is light. Every day God looks at it 360 
times; and with every look He creates, He gives life and takes it, He 
elevates and puts down, He raises nations and He brings nations low. He 
created a stylus from light, the length of which is 500 years, and also its 
width is 500 years. And He addressed it thus: ‘Write!’ — Itreplied: ‘What 
shall I write?’ - So He said: ‘Write down my knowledge in my creation until 
the Hour comes up!’ — The tip of the stylus is split, the ink is dripping from 
a 
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The Third Chapter 


What is mentioned concerning the seven heavens 
and the seven earths 


1. A word of God Most High: “It is God Who created seven heavens, and 
of earths their like.” 


2. Ibn Rahijya, in his Musnad, Abi 8-Sayh and al-Bazzar, on the basis of 
a sound chain of transmission that goes back to Abi Darr, report that 
God’s messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) presented the 
following teaching: “The interval between heaven and earth is the 
distance of 500 years. The diameter of every heaven is also as much as 
500 years. And the interval between this heaven and the one that comes 
after it is also as big as 500 years. Thus up to the seventh heaven, and 
with the earths it is similar. And the distance between the seventh heaven 
and the throne corresponds to all that.” 

3. Abia &-Sayh cites the following tradition from Abt d-Darda’ (may 
God be pleased with him!): ““God’s messenger (God’s blessing and peace 
be with him!) said: “The diameter of the earth is the distance of 500 years, 
that of the second is similar to that, and the interval between every two 
earths is also like that.’ Then he expounded the meaning of this.” 

4. Ahmad b. Hanbal (may God be pleased with him!), in his Musnad, 
Abii Da’td, at-Tirmidi, who declares it to be of good quality, Ibn Maga, 
Ibn Abi ‘Asamm, in his Sunna, Abii Ya‘la, Ibn Huzayma, at-Tabarani, al- 
Hakim, and — giving it a sound derivation — Abii 8-Sayh have the 
following tradition from al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib: “We were with the 
Prophet (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) when he said: “Do you 
know what the distance is between heaven and earth?’ — We answered: 
‘God and His messenger know better!’ — He said: ‘Between them there is a 
distance of 500 years; and from every heaven to another heaven there is a 
distance of 500 years. The diameter of every heaven, too, is 500 years. 
Above the seventh heaven there is a sea between the surface of which and 
the greatest depth the distance is as big as that between heaven and earth. 
Then, above that, there are eight mountain goats; from their knees down to 
their hoofs, the distance equals that between heaven and earth. Still higher 
up there is the throne; between its lowest and its uppermost part the 
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extension is as great as that between heaven and earth. Finally, above that, 
there is God, the Praised and Exalted!” 

5. At-Tirmidi, Ibn Mardawayh and Abu 8-Sayh quote the following 
tradition from Abi Hurayra (may God be pleased with him!): “We were 
sitting with God’s messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) 
when a cloud passed over us. He said: ‘Do you know what this is?’ — 
They responded: ‘God and His messenger know better!’ — He explained: 
‘This is the one that covers, this is the one that waters the earth. God 
leads it to the people of a land who do not worship Him and who do not 
return thanks to Him. Do you know what is above that?’ — They 
replied: “God and His messenger know better!’ — He said: ‘Above that 
there is an enclosed wave and a secured roof. And do you know what is 
above that?’ — They answered: ‘God and His messenger know better!’ 
— He said: ‘Above that there is a heaven. Do you know what is above 
that?? — They replied: “God and His messenger know better!” — He 
said: ‘Above that there is another heaven. Do you know what is between 
the two?’ They responded: ‘God and His messenger know better!’ — He 
said: “Well, between the two there is a distance of 500 years.’ (And so he 
continued) until he had enumerated seven heavens, the distance between 
each two heavens being that of 500 years. Then he asked: ‘Do you know 
what is above that?’ — They replied: ‘God and His messenger know 
better!’ — So he said: ‘Above that there is the throne. And do you know 
what the distance is between the two?’ — They said: ‘God and His 
messenger know better!’ He explained: “Well, that interval is like the one 
between two heavens,’ or as he had said. Then he continued: ‘Do you 
know what this is, this earth? Do you know what is below it?” — They 
responded: ‘God and His messenger know better!’ — He said: ‘Another 
earth; and the distance between the two is 500 years.’ And so on, until he 
had enumerated seven earths, the interval between every two earths being 
500 years.” 

6. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii &-Sayh quote Ka‘b as stating: “Verily, God 
created seven heavens, and of earths the like of them. He made the 
distance between every two heavens like that between the lowest heaven 
and the earth. And He made their thickness like that. He also made the 
distance between every two earths like that between the lowest heaven 
and the earth, and the thickness of every earth like that. The throne was 
above the water. And He raised the water, until He placed the throne on 
it. Then He took the water to give it a place under the seventh earth.” 
7. Ibn al-Mundir, in his Tafsir, ‘Utman b. Sa‘id ad-Darimi, in the book 
Radd ‘ala |-Gahmiya, and Abi 8-Sayh cite the following tradition from - 
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Ibn Mas‘iid (may God show him His pleasure!): ““Between heaven and 
earth there is a distance of 500 years. And the distance between every two 
heavens is 500 years. The diameter of every heaven and earth, namely the 
thickness, is also as much as 500 years. Then, the interval between the 
seventh heaven and the footstool measures 500 years, as does that 
between the footstool and the water: 500 years. The throne stands on the 
water, and God is on the throne. He knows what you are on.” 


8. Ibn Garir and Ibn al-Mundir quote the following tradition from Ibn 
Mas‘ud and some of the Companions: “Verily, God’s throne stood on the 
water. He had not yet created anything except what He created before 
the water. So, when He decided on the work of creation, He caused 
steam to come forth from the water, and it rose over the water 
and was high above it. He named it ‘heaven’. Thereafter He 
desiccated the water, and thus established it as one earth. Then He split it 
up and in the course of two days, Sunday and Monday, He formed it into 
seven earths. He created the earth on top of a fish, the one He mentions 
in His exalted word: “By the fish and the stylus’. The fish is in the water, 
and the water rests on top of stones. The stones are placed on the back of 
an angel, the angel on a rock, the rock on the wind. This is the rock of 
which Luqman (peace be with him!) says: ‘It is neither in heaven nor on 
earth’. The fish moves and stirs, and there is an earthquake. He 
established the mountains on earth, and it became stable. And He 
created the mountains on it, varieties of food for its inhabitants, its trees 
and whatever it needs, (all this) in the course of two days, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. — Thereafter He turned towards heaven, which consisted of 
steam. That steam originated from the breathing of the water, while it 
was breathing. He established it as one heaven. Then He split it up and in 
the course of two days, Thursday and Friday, He formed it into seven 
heavens. Indeed, He named that day the day of union, for on that day He 
united the creation of the heavens and the earth. In every heaven He 
revealed its peculiarity.” — He said: “Then He created the angelic 
creatures belonging to every heaven, and also their seas and icebergs, and 
what remains unknown. Thereafter He adorned the lowest heaven with 
stars; He created them as ornaments and a protection from the devils.” 
9. Abi 8-Sayh quotes the following tradition from Sa‘id b. Gubayr 
concerning God’s word ‘The two (i.e. the heavens and the earth) were 
sewn together, so We took the two apart’: ““The heavens and the earths,” 
he said, “‘were clinging together. So He raised the heaven, beginning from 
earth. And He kept taking them apart.” 


10. Abi 8-Sayh cites the following tradition from Mugahid concerning 
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God’s word ‘The two (i.e. the heavens and the earths) were sewn together, 
so We took the two apart’: “Of earths: six — and that makes seven; and 
of heavens: six — and that makes seven.” 

11. From Iyas b. Mu‘awiya he relates this saying: “This heaven is 
vaulted over the earth like a dome.” 


12. ‘Abd b. Hamid and Abii §-Sayh quote Wahb as saying: “Some parts 
of heaven encircle the earths and the oceans like the ropes of a tent.” 
13. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes the following saying of the Prophet (God’s 
blessing and peace be with him!) from Gubayr b. Mat‘am: “God is 
seated on His throne, His throne stands on His heavens, and His heavens 
are on His earth like this! And he indicated with his finger the likeness of 
a dome.” 


14. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes as-Suddi as giving the following explanation 
of God’s word ‘Heaven an edifice’: “The edifice of heaven spans over the 
earth like a dome-structure; it is a roof over the earth.” 

15. Also concerning God’s word ‘Heaven an edifice’, Ibn Garir cites the 
following tradition from Ibn Mas‘itid and some of the Companions: “A 
roof over the earth like a dome-structure.” 

16. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes al-Qasim b. Abi Bazza as saying: ““Heaven is 
not quadrangular, but it is vaulted. To the humans it appears green.” 
17. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi &-Sayh cite the following tradition from Ibn 
‘Abbas: “A certain man said: ‘Oh messenger of God! What is this 
heaven?’ — He answered: “This is a wave held off from you.” 

18. Rahiiya, in his Musnad, at-Tabarani, in a/-Ausat, Ibn Abi Hatim, * 
Abi 8-Sayh, and Ibn al-Mundir quote the following statement of ar-Rabi< 
b. Anas: “The lowest heaven consists of a wave that is held back. The 
second consists of white marble; the third of iron; the fourth of copper; 
the fifth of silver; the sixth of gold; and the seventh of rubies.” Ibn Abi 
Hatim adds: “And what is above that are deserts of light. No one knows 
what is above that except God Most High and the angel in charge of the 
veils, called Mitataris.” 

19. Abi 8-Sayh, based on a very weak chain of transmission, relates the 
following tradition from Salman al-Farisi (may God he pleased with 
him!): “As regards heaven, the lowest one consists of green smaragds; 
its name is Ragi*d. The second is of white silver; its name is Araglun. The 
third is of rubies; its name is Qaydiim. The fourth is of white pearls; its 
name is Ma‘iind. The fifth is of red gold; its name is Dia. The sixth is of 
green hyacinths; its name is Dagua. The seventh is of light; its name is 
© Ariba.” 
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20. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes a8-Sa‘bi as narrating that Ibn ‘Abbas (may 
God be pleased with them both!) wrote to Abi 1-Gald, asking him 
about the sky, namely of what substance it is. In reply he wrote to him 
(i.e. Ibn ‘Abbas): “Verily, the sky consists of an enclosed wave.” 


21. Ibn Abi Hatim cites the following tradition from Haba al-‘Urant: 
“One day I heard ‘Ali (may God be pleased with him!) swear: ‘By the one 
who created the sky from steam and water!’ ” 


22. Ibn Abi Hatim and the Sayh quote Ka‘b as stating: “Heaven is 
whiter than milk.” 


23. ‘Abd ar-Razzaq and Ibn Abi Hatim quote Sufyan at-Tauri as saying: 
“There is a rock under the earths. We have been told that it is that rock 
from which the greenness of the sky originates.” 


24. Abi &8-Sayh quotes the following explanation of Ibn ‘Abbas 
concerning God’s word ‘By heaven with all its tracks’: “With beauty and 
splendour,” he said. “Indeed, its meaning is: Like the garment that is 
(well) knotted.” 


25. And again concerning this verse, he quotes al-Hasan as saying: 
“With its beautiful creation, firmly joined together through the stars.” 


26. Concerning this verse, too, he mentions the explanation of Abu 
Salih: “With its hard disposition.” 


27. From Ibn ‘Amr (may God be pleased with them both!) he cites the 
following interpretation: ‘‘ ‘By heaven with all its tracks’ is (said of) the 
seventh heaven.” 


28. From ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (may God grant him honour!) he quotes the 
following tradition: ‘““The name of the lowest heaven is Ragi*; and the 
name of the seventh heaven is as-Surah.”’ 


29. He cites the following tradition from “‘Utman b. Sa‘id ad-Darimi, 
quoted in the book Radd ‘ala I-Gahmiya from ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr: 
“When God Most High wanted to create things, while His throne stood 
on the water and no earth nor heaven were in existence, He created the wind. 
He gave it power over the water, with the result that its waves became 
agitated and its accumulations were stirred up. From the water He 
brought forth steam, clay and sediments. He gave His command to the 
steam; so it rose, took a high position and expanded upwards. Then He 
created the heavens from it. And from the clay He formed the earths; and 
the mountains from the sediments.” 


30. Abu &-Sayh quotes ‘Abdallah b. Salam as saying: ““God created the 
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heavens on Thursday and Friday. To every heaven He revealed its 
peculiarity.” 


31. ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, ‘Abd b. Hamid, Ibn Garir, Ibn Abi Hatim and 
Abi &-Sayh cite the following saying of Mugahid: “God created the earth 
before the sky. When it was created a steam was stirred up from it. — 
This is God’s word: “Then He directed Himself to the sky’, which was still 
steam. And He formed seven heavens, one above the other; and seven 
earths, one below the other.” 

32. Abii §-Sayh quotes this tradition from Hassan b. ‘Atiya: “As to the 
earth which is under this one, it contains the stones of the people in hell- 
fire. The following (earth) — it is the place of the sterile wind. The one 
that comes after that — it carries the scorpions of the people in hell-fire. The 
next one — it is the habitat of the vipers for the people in hell-fire. And the 
one that follows — it accommodates the devil of the devils.” 

33. And from ad-Daynari he cites the following saying: “The sterile wind 
is on the second earth. As to the third, it carries the stones of hell-fire. 
The fourth has the scorpions of hell-fire, the fifth the vipers of hell-fire, 
the sixth the brimstone of hell-fire, and the seventh earth is the place of 
the devil.” 

34. Abi &-Sayh quotes Mugahid as saying: “Siggin is a rock under the 
seventh earth in hell. It was turned around, and the book of the adulterer. 
was placed underneath.” : 
35. In the Mustadrak al-Hakim cites the following tradition from Ibn 
‘Amr, going back to the Prophet (marfi‘an): “On the fourth earth there 
is the sulphur of hell; on the fifth there are the vipers of hell; and on the 
sixth there are the scorpions of hell.” , 


36. Ibn Abi Hatim and al-Hakim cite the following tradition from 
‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Umar (may God be pleased with them both!): ““God’s 
messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) stated, concerning the 
earths, that between every earth and the one next to it there is a distance 
of 500 years. The uppermost is on the back of a fish the two extremities 
of which meet in heaven. The fish is on a rock, and the rock is in the hand 
of the angel. — The second (earth) is the prison of the wind. On the third 
there are the stones of hell, on the fourth the sulphur of hell, on the fifth 
the vipers of hell, on the sixth the scorpions of hell. And on the seventh 
‘there is hell (sagar), and in it the devil (Jb/is), put in iron: One hand in 
front, and the other behind him. Whenever God wants him freed, he is 
freed as long as He wants it.” ~ 


37. Abi 8-Sayh quotes the following saying of thn ‘Amr: “On the fourth 
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earth, and under the third earth, there are Ginn. If they became visible to 
you, you could not see the light of the Sun together with them. On every 
corner there is one of the seals of God, the Exalted and High. And for every 
seal there is one of the angels. Every day God sends one of the angels in His 
presence to it in order to take care of what there is with you.” 

38. According to al-Bazzar, Ibn ‘Adi and Abii 8-Sayh Ibn ‘Amr (may 
God grant His pleasure to both of them!) related that the Prophet (God’s 
blessing and peace be with him!) was asked about the earth, namely what 
it rests on. He answered: “On water.’’ Then someone said: “Did you see 
the water, what does it rest on?” — He replied: “On a green rock.” — 
And the matter was pursued: “Did you see the rock, what is it on?” — 
He said: “On the back of a fish the two ends of which come together at 
the throne.’’ — It was inquired further: “Did you see the fish, what is it 
on?” — He answered: “On the shoulder of an angel who has his two feet 
in the air.” 

39. Abi 8-Sayh quotes Ka‘b as saying: “The seven earths rest on a rock, 
the rock in the hand of an angel. The angel stands on the wing of the fish. 
The fish is in the water. The water is placed on the wind. And the wind is 
over the abysses, a sterile wind which does not cause any fertility; its 
horns are suspended at the throne.” 

40. Ibn Abi Hatim cites the following explanation of as-Suddi concern- 
ing God’s word ‘... on a rock...’: “This rock is neither in the heavens nor 
on earth. It is under seven earths; and an angel stands on it.” 


41. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abu 8-Sayh, through the intermediary of as- 
Suddi, cite this tradition from Abi Malik: “The rock which is under the 
earth is the final portion of creation; four angels stand on its sides, and 
their-heads are under the throne.” 


42. Abi &-Sayh quotes Abii Malik as stating: “Verily, the sana are 
placed on a fish, and the chain is in the ear of the fish.” 


43. Ibn Abi Hatim relates of Ka‘b that he was questioned about what is 
under this earth. He said: “Water.” — ‘Again: “And what is under the 
water?” — He replied: “Earth.”” — “And what is under the earth?’, it 
was asked. — He said: “Water.”” — Further: “And what is under the 
water?” — He answered: “Earth.” Then: “And what is under the 
earth?” — He said: ““Water.”” — It was asked: “And what is under the 
water?” — He replied: “Earth.”” — Again: “And what is under -the 
earth?” — He said: “A rock.”” — Then: “And what is under the rock?” 
— He replied: “An angel.” — “‘And what is under the angel?”’, it was asked. 
— He said: “A fish whose two extremities are suspended at the throne.”” — 
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Finally: “And what is under the fish?” — He said: “The abysses and 
darkness; and knowledge is at its end.” 

44. Ibn Abi Hatim cites the following explanation of ‘Atiya al-‘Aufi 
concerning God’s word“... and though it be in a rock...’: “This is a green, 
square rock under the earth. The question was raised: And what is on it? 
— He said: Water. — Again it was asked: And what is on the water? He 
said: The fish. — And again: And what is on the fish? — He replied: The 
earths. — Further: The rock, on what does it rest? — He answered: On 
the horns of the bull. — Again: Concerning the bull, on what does it 
stand? — He replied: On the (humid) ground.” 

45. Again concerning God’s word ‘... and though it be in a rock’, Ibn 
Abi Hatim quotes ar-Rabi‘ b. Anas as stating: “This is the rock which is 
placed under the lowest earths.” 

46. Ibn Garir and Ibn Abi Hatim cite the following statement from 
‘Abdallah b. al-Harit: ““The rock is a green rock on the back of the fish.” 
47. Concerning God’s word ‘... in a day whose measure is 50,000 years’, 
Abi 8-Sayh quotes Wahb as explaining: “This is the interval between the 
lowest part of the earth and the throne.” 

48. And from ‘Abda Ibn Abi Lubaba Abii 8-Sayh cites the following 
saying: ‘““The world has seven regions. The Gog and Magog live in six 
regions, and the rest of mankind in one region.” 

49. In his book Radd ‘ala I-Gahmiya “Utman b. Sa‘Qd ad-Darimi 
quotes this saying of Ibn ‘Abbas (may God grant His pleasure to both of 
them!): ““The chief heaven is the heaven in which the throne is located. 
And the chief earth is the one on which we live.” 

- 50. Ibn al-Mundir quotes the following saying from Ibn ‘Abbas _ 
God grant His pleasure to them both!): “The best heaven is the heaven in 
which the throne is located; and the best earth is that earth on which you 
live. And truly, the best shrub is the thorn (Lycium europaeum or 
arabicum); for the staff of Moses (on him be peace!) was made from it.” 
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The Fourth Chapter 


What is mentioned concerning the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars 


1. God the Exalted said: “And He set the Moon therein for a light and 
the Sun for a lamp.” 

2. Moreover, He said: “And He subjected to you the Sun and the Moon, 
constant upon their courses.” 

3. The Most High also said: “It is He who has set the stars for you, that 
you might find your way by them in whatever darkness there is on land 
and sea.” 

4. And the Mighty and Great said: “Verily, We adorned the lower 
heaven with the adornment of the stars, and as a protection against every 
rebellious satan.” 

5. At-Tabarani, in the Ausat, Abt 8-Sayh and Ibn Mardawayh quote 
Anas as saying: “God’s messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with 
him!) told me: ‘The Sun, the Moon, and the stars are made of the light of 
the throne.’ ” 

6. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii &-Sayh cite the following tradition from 
Ka‘b: “God created the Moon from the light of the earth. Indeed, He 
said: ‘And He set the Moon into them for a light.’ Furthermore, He 
created the Sun from the fire of the earth. Truly, He said: ‘And He set the 
Sun for a lamp.’ For the lamp can only be (a lamp) by fire.” 

7. Abi &-Sayh relates from Mu‘awiya b. Salih that he received this 
instruction: “There are four fires: A fire that eats and drinks — this is the 
fire of hell. Then, a fire that does not eat nor drink — this is the fire of 
this world. Further, a fire that eats, but does not drink — this is the fire 
from which the angels are created. Finally, a fire that drinks, but does not 
eat — this is the fire of which the Sun and the devils are made.” 

8. Ibn Mardawayh, Ibn ‘Asakir and Abi 8-Sayh quote Ibn ‘Amr as 
saying: ““The Sun and the Moon have their faces towards heaven and 
their backs towards earth. They illuminate whatever is in heaven, just as 
they illuminate whatever is on earth.” 

9. Relying on a trustworthy chain of transmission, Abii 8-Sayh cites the 
following explanation of Ibn ‘Abbas concerning God’s word ‘And He set 
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the Moon therein for a light’: “Its back is towards what is close to the earth, 
and its face is towards what is close to the celestial sphere.” 

10. Ad-Daylami quotes Ibn ‘Amr as narrating: ““God’s messenger 
(God’s blessing and peace be with him!) stated that the Sun and the 
Moon have their faces towards the throne, and their backs towards 
mankind.” 


11. Abi §-Sayh quotes Ibn Siidab as saying: “The Sun is just one 3000th 
of the light beneath the throne.” 

12. And from Salman al-Farisi he cites the following statement: “God 
created the Sun from the light of His throne, and He inscribed on his 
face: ‘Truly, I am God; there is no deity except I. I made the Sun by my 
power and set him going by my command.’ — And He inscribed on its 
belly: ‘Verily, I am God; there is no deity except I. My approval is a 
word, my wrath is a word, my mercy is a word, and my punishment is a 
word! — Moreover, He created the Moon from the light of the veil 
which is next to Him. On its face He inscribed: ‘Verily, I am God; there is 
no deity except I. I made the Moon and created the various kinds of 
darkness and the light. The various kinds of darkness are what I lead 
astray with; and the light is my guidance. I lead astray whom I want, and 
I guide whom I want.’ — On its belly He inscribed: “Verily, I am God; 
there is no deity except I. I created the good and the evil by my power 
and might; with the two I test whatever being in my creation I want.” 
13. With al-Kalbi as the intermediary, Abi 8-Sayh cites the following 
tradition from Ibn Salih, who related it from Ibn ‘Abbas (may God grant 
His favour to both of them!): ““A man addressed him: ‘How much is the 
length of the Sun, and how much is its width?’ — He replied: ‘900 
Farsahs by 900 Farsahs. And the length of the stars is twelve Farsahs, by 
twelve Farsahs.’ ” 

14. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii §-Sayh cite this statement of Qatada: “The 
length of the Sun is 80 Farsahs, by 80 Farsahs.” 

15. Moreover, Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii $-Sayh quote ‘Ikrima as saying: 
“The Sun is proportionate to the world, the plus is a third. Also the 
Moon is proportionate to the world.” 

16. They have this tradition from yet another authority with the words 
‘extension of the earth’ instead of ‘proportionate to the world’ in the two 
passages. 

17. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii 8-Sayh derive the following saying from Ibn 
‘Abbas (may God grant His pleasure to them both!): “The Sun is like a 
wheel, by day running on the sky in its sphere. And when it has set, it 
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continues its course in its sphere under the earth by night, until it rises in 
its eastern position. Similarly the Moon.” 


18. Abi 8-Sayh quotes Ibn ‘Abbas concerning God’s word ‘And 
everyone is swimming in a sphere’: “It revolves in the doors of heaven as 
the whorl revolves on the spindle.’’- 


19. Abii8-Sayh cites the following tradition from al-Hasan al-Basri (God’s 
mercy be with him!): “When the Sun has set, it revolves in the celestial 
sphere towards the region opposite the Qibla, until it is back in the East 
where it rises. And it pursues its path in the sky from its rising to its setting. 
Then it returns to the region towards the opposite of the Qib/a, up to its 
rising. Thus it is subjugated in its sphere, and similarly the Moon.” 


20. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii 8-Sayh cite the following statement from 
Hassan b. ‘Atiya: “The Sun, the Moon, and the stars are subjugated in a 
sphere between the sky and the earth, revolving.” 

21. Al-Buhari, in his Ta’rih, Abt 8-Sayh and Ibn ‘Asakir quote Ka‘b as 
saying: ““When God wants the Sun to rise from the place of its setting, He 
turns it around with its axis. Thus He makes its East its West, and its 
West its East.” 


22. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi 8-Sayh cite the following tradition from Ibn 
‘Amr (may God grant both of them His favour!): “If the Sun pursued a 
single course, no one of the people on earth would derive a benefit from 
it. But it changes in Summer, and it is obstructed in Winter. If it rose in 
Summer, where and when it rises in Winter, the heat would not bring 
them to ripeness (i.e. God’s creatures). And if it rose in Winter where and 
when it rises in Summer, the cold would cut them down.” 

23. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii &-Sayh cite the following statement of 
‘Ikrima: “When the Sun sets, it enters a sea under the throne. Then it 
praises God the Exalted until, in the morning, it starts entreating its Lord 
to be freed from coming forth. He says: ‘Why?’ — It replies: ‘Truly, 
when I go out, I am worshipped instead of you, my Lord!’ — So He 
says: ‘Go out! For nothing of this is your responsibility. Their reward 
will be hell!’ ” 

24. ‘Abd ar-Razzaq and Abi &-Sayh quote Ibn ‘Amr as saying: “The 
Sun rises, but the evil deeds of Adam’s descendants are repelling for it. 
When it sets, it gives its greeting and bows down in worship. It asks for 
permission (to leave). And He will give it this permission until the time of 
its setting; it gives its greeting and bows down in worship. And then it 
will not be given permission, but made to sit down as long as God wants. 
Then it will be told: ‘Rise where you set!’ ” 
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25. Ibn Abi Sayba, Ibn al-Mundir and Abi &-Sayh, through two 
intermediaries, derive the following saying from Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib 
(may God grant His favour to them!): “The Sun does not rise until 360 
angels are goading it on; for it is disgusted of being worshipped instead 
of God.” 

26. Ibn al-Mundir quotes ‘Ikrima as saying: “The Sun does not rise until 
a Stress is put on it, as it is put on the bow.” 

27. At-Tabarani, Abi 8-Sayh and Ibn Mardawayh cite the following 
tradition from Abu Umama al-Bahali (may God grant him His favour!): 
“God’s messenger (may God’s blessing and peace rest on him!) gave us 
this instruction: ‘Seven angels are given charge of the Sun; they throw ice 
at it every day. If that were not done, it would not reach anything 
without setting it afire.’ ” 

28. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii 8-Sayh cite the following tradition from ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib (may God grant him His favour!): “He said: “When the Sun 
rises, the two who are given charge over it rejoice with it. They follow it 
on its course until, at its pole, it comes in front of the foundation of the 
throne; and it prostrates in adoration. Then it is told: “Go forth!’ And it 
proceeds by the power of God, the Mighty and Glorious. When it rises 
its face spreads light over the seven heavens, and its backside over the 
people of the earth. — In the celestial sphere there are 360 towers; every 
tower among them is bigger than the Arabian Peninsula. The Sun has a 
station in every tower among them in which it stays, until it comes to its 
pole. — An angel is standing in the East; he calls out: ‘Oh God, give an 
exhausted one a successor!’ And there is another angel standing in the 
West, who calls out: ‘Oh God, give a detainer ruin!’ ” 


29. Ibn al-Mundir cites the following statement of ‘Ikrima: “The Sun 
does not rise until 70,000 angels call to it: ‘Rise!’ — But it responds: 
‘How can I rise when I am worshipped instead of God?’ — And two 
angels urge it on until it moves upward. If the water of heaven did not 
cool it, the inhabitants of this earth would be burned by the heat of the 
Sun. And if it were not for the noises of the Byzantians or Rome, people 
would hear. So the Sun runs its course, when it is obliged to do so.” 


30. Abi §-Sayh and Ibn ‘Asakir quote Ibn ‘Abbas as teaching: “The Sun 
has 360 small windows; every day it rises in one window. Then it does not 
return to that window until the same day in the following year. But it only 
rises in disgust, saying: ‘Oh God, do not make me rise over Your creatures! 
For I see them rebelling against You.’ ” 


31. Abi &-Sayh cites the following explanation of Sa‘id b. ‘Abd ar- 
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Rahman b. Unbari, concerning God’s word “The Lord of the Easts and 
Wests’: ““The Sun has 360 towers in the East and 360 towers in the West. In 
two days it does not rise from one tower, and in two days it does not set in 
one tower.” 


32. And Abii &-Sayh quotes Yahya b. Adam as stating: “The Sun stays 
in every tower for a month. And the tower has thirty risings; between 
every two risings there is one barley-corn, until it has completed thirty 
days. Then it transfers to the next tower.” 


33. Ibn ‘Asakir cites this tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas: “By the One in 
whose hand my soul is! The Sun does not rise until 70,000 angels goad it 
on, calling to it; ‘Rise! Rise!’ It responds: ‘I will not rise over a people 
that worships me instead of God!’ — So an angel approaches it, moving 
it on for the illumination of Adam’s descendants. And Satan approaches 
it, intending to detain it from rising. It then rises between his two horns, 
and God Most High burns him under it. — And this is the saying of 
God’s messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!): “The Sun does 
not rise except in between Satan’s two horns.’ — Furthermore, the Sun 
does not set except it prostrates itself in adoration of God. Satan 
approaches it, intending to detain it from its prostration. So it sets in 
between his two horns, and God burns him under it. — God’s messenger 
(God’s blessing and peace be with him!) said: ‘And it does not set except 
in between Satan’s two horns.’ ” 


34. Ibn al-Buhari, in his Ta’rih, mentions the following tradition from 
Anas, who derives it from the Prophet (God’s blessing and peace be with 
him!): ““When the Sun and the Moon, either one of them, see some of the 
greatness of God Most High, they deviate from their courses and are 
eclipsed.” 


35. Abii &-Sayh and Ibn Mardawayh in the Tafsir, through the in- 
termediary of Abt ‘Isma Nuh b. Abi Maryam, cite the following tradition 
from Muqatil b. Hayyan, from ‘Ikrima, from Ibn ‘Abbas (may God 
grant both of them His favour!): “God created a sea below the sky, 
extending over three Farsahs. This is an enclosed wave, standing in the air 
by God’s command. Not a drop is dripping from it, as it drags along in 
the speed of the arrow. On it sail the Sun, the Moon, and the stars. As 
God’s word has it: ‘Each is afloat in a sphere.’ “A/-falak’ is the revolution 
of the wheel in the depth of that sea’s flood. — When God wishes that 
the eclipse occurs,.the Sun falls down from the wheel; and it falls into the 
flood of that sea. When God wants to magnify the miracle, it falls down 
completely; and no part of it remains on the wheel. But when God wants 
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less than that, half of it, or a third, or two thirds, fall into the water; and 
the rest stays on the wheel. And the angels in charge of it split into two 
groups: One group concentrates on the Sun and pulls it towards the 
wheel; and the other group concentrates on the wheel and pulls it 

_ towards the Sun. — When it sets, it is lifted up to the seventh heaven in 
the swiftness of the angels’ flight. But it is detained below the throne. So it 
asks permission to enter where it was told to rise. Then it is sent over the 
distance between the seventh heaven and the lowest steps of paradise in 
the swiftness of the angels’ flight. So it descends opposite the rising-point, 
from heaven to heaven; and when it arrives at this heaven, just then dawn 
sets in. And when it is carried to this surface of the sky, just then the Sun 
rises.” — 


He continued: ‘“‘And God Most High created a veil of darkness in 
the East. He placed it on the seventh sea. Its measure is the number of 
nights in this world from its creation by God up to the day of 
Resurrection. When it is around the setting of the Sun, an angel, who is 
in charge of the night, approaches and takes hold of the darkness of that 
veil. Then he turns towards the West, and ever so slightly, bit by bit, he 
lets that darkness pass through his fingers. He watches over the sunset 
glow. When the sunset glow has disappeared, he sends out all the 
darkness. Then he spreads out his two wings; they extend to the two 
extremities of the earth and the two sides of the sky. So the darkness of 
night rises through his two wings. — When dawn comes up, he puts his 
two wings together. Then he collects the whole darkness, bit by bit, with 
his two hands, starting in the East. And he puts it on the seventh sea in the 
West.” 


36. Abii &-Sayh quotes Maysara as saying: “We received the instruction 
that the Sun emits a sound when it sets. And so does the Moon, the stars, 
the night, the day, and the angels.” 


37. And according to him as-Suddi said: “As to the mountain behind 
which the Sun rises, its height is eighty Farsahs in the sky.” 


38. Also according to Abii 8-Sayh, al-Hasan said: “The Moon spoke to 
its Lord: ‘Oh God, You have given preference to the Sun over me, made 
me smaller and given me the second rank; do not show what you have 
taken away from me.’ As a result, the Moon is never seen except as full 
moon on the side that faces the Sun.” 

39. ‘Abd b. Hamid and Abii 8-Sayh cite the following statement of 
Qatada, concerning God’s word ‘And the Moon — We have determined 
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it by stations...’: “God has set stations for it. And He made it decrease 
until it is like the raceme of the palm-tree.” 

40. And concerning God’s word ‘No, I swear by the slinkers, the 
runners, the sinkers’, Abii §-Sayh quotes a saying of Ibn ‘Abbas: “ ‘A/- 
Hunnas’(= ‘the slinkers’) are stars which pass through the Milky Way 
like the running horse.” 

41. Again he quotes Ibn ‘Abbas (may God grant them both His favour!) 
as saying: “In Canopus the stars were given the commands, and he 
applied the command. But he rebelled, and through him there was 
rebellion.” 


42. Through the intermediary of Abu t-Tufayl he derives the following 
statement from ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (may God give him honour!): 
“Canopus was a tithe-collector in the Yemen; he defiled himself in his 
dealings with people by injustice. So God transformed him into a star.” 
43. He quotes a similar tradition from another authority based on Abi 
t-Tufayl (may God grant him His favour!), that one going back to the 
Prophet, but having an incomplete chain of transmission. 


44. And through the intermediary of Ibn ‘Adi, based on a weak chain of 
transmission, he cites this tradition going back to the Prophet from Ibn 
‘Amr: “Canopus was a tithe-collector who was very injust. So God 
transformed him into a star.” 

45, Abi 8-Sayh quotes al-Hakam as saying: “‘Suhayl (Canopus) did not 
rise except in Islam; for he is the transformed.” 

46. And Abi &-Sayh cites the following statement from al-Qurtubi: “By 
God, not a single inhabitant of the earth has a star in the sky; but people 
follow the fortunetellers and take the stars for a cause.” 


47. Ibn Garir, Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi &-Sayh cite the following 
statement from ‘Abd ar-Rahman, who has it from Ibn Zayd b. Aslam, 
concerning God’s word ‘And from the evil of the night when it becomes 
dark’: “The Arabs used to say: ‘Al-Gasig (= the night) is the setting of 
the Pleiades. For the illnesses and epidemics become frequent at its 
setting and disappear at its rising.” 

48. Abi 8-Sayh quotes Abi Hurayra as saying: “The star of the early 
morning does not rise except it takes away every epidemic and disease, or 
they decrease in intensity.” 

49. Ahmad, at-Tabaraniin the Sagir, Ibn as-Sunni in the Tibb an-nabawi, 
Abii §-Sayh and al-Hatib in the Kitab an-nugiim quote the following 
saying of Abii Hurayra: ““God’s messenger (God’s blessing and peace be 
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with him!) said: “When the star rises it takes away disease from every 
land.’ ” 

50. Al-Hakim, in the Mustadrak, cites the following tradition from Ibn 
Abi Malayka, through the intermediary of Ibn Gari, and he makes it 
authentic according to the stipulation of the masters: “Early in the 
morning I went to Ibn ‘Abbas. He told me: ‘I did not sleep yesterday.” — 
I asked: “Why not?’ — He replied: ‘They said the comet has appeared, so 
I was afraid that the smoke was already coming in.’ ” 
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The Fifth Chapter 


What is mentioned concerning night and day and the hours 


1. Abi 8-Sayh, through the intermediary of ‘Abd al-Mun‘im b. Idris, 
who had it from his father, who had it from Wahb, who had it from 
Salman, cites this tradition: “As to the night, an angel is in charge of it, 
who is called Sarahil. When night-time approaches, he takes a black pearl 
and suspends it in front where the Sun will set. When the Sun catches a 
glimpse of it, it is overcome by fear in the quickest instant. The Sun has 
been given orders not to set until it has seen the pearl. So, when it has set, 
the night comes. And the pearl remains suspended, until another angel, 
who is called Harahil, comes with a white pearl and suspends it in front 
where the Sun is rising. When Sarahil sees it he displays his pearl towards 
him. Then, the Sun catches a glimpse of the white pearl; and it rises. For 
it has received orders not to rise until it has seen the white pearl. When 
the Sun has risen the day comes up.” 

2. Al-Hakim cites the following tradition from Abii Hurayra, and he 
makes it authentic: “A man came to the Prophet (God’s blessing and 
peace be with him!) and said: ‘Oh Muhammad, did you see a garden the 
extension of which is as great as the heavens and the earth? — And where 
is the fire (= hell)? Did you see the night which enwraps everything? — 
And where is the day located?’ — He responded: ‘God knows better! 
Thus God does whatever He wants!’, said he.” 

3. Abi 8-Sayh relates from Ibn ‘Abbas that he was asked: ‘““Which one 
was earlier, the night or the day?” — He replied reciting: “Or have not 
those, who disbelieve, seen that the heavens and the earth were sewn 
together in one piece; so We ripped the two apart.” — Then he said: “Was 
there anything but darkness between the two? And this is that you know 
that the night was there before the day.” 

4. And he mentions that Ibn ‘Abbas (may God show them both His 
favour!) said: ‘““God created a day, and He called it ‘Sunday’. Then He 
created a second, and He called it ‘Monday’. Then He created a third, and 
He called it ‘Tuesday’. Then He created a fourth, and He called it 
‘Wednesday’. Then He created a fifth, and He called it ‘Thursday’. He 
created the earth on Sunday and Monday. And He created the mountains 
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on Tuesday. Therefore people say that it is a heavy day. He created the day 
and the trees on Wednesday. And He created’ the birds, the wild animals, 
the animals of prey, the reptiles and the epidemics on Thursday. He created 
man on Friday. And He had terminated the work of creation on Saturday.” 


5. Al-Buhari (may God grant him mercy!), in his Al-Adab al-mufrad, 
cites a saying of Abii Hurayra (may God grant him His favour!), who 
transmitted it from the Prophet (God’s blessing and peace be with him!): 
“No one among you shall say: ‘Oh, you failure of time!’ God said: ‘I am 
the time! I send the night and the day. And when I want I hold them 
both back!’ ” 
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The Sixth Chapter 


What is mentioned concerning the water and the winds 


1. Abi 8-Sayh, through the intermediary of Abi ‘Isma Nih b. Abi 
Maryam, who was a liar and inventor of traditions, cites the following 
statement from Muqatil b. Hayyan, who had it from ad-Dahhak, who 
had it from Ibn ‘Abbas, and going back to the Prophet (= marfian): 
“When God Most High wanted to create the water, He created a green 

_ hyacinth from light; the thickness of it was like the thickness of the seven 
heavens, the seven earths, and what is between them. Then He called it; 
and when it heard God’s speech it dissolved in terror to the point of 
becoming water. And it is trembling from fear of God Most High until 
the day of Resurrection. Then He created the wind, and He placed the’ 
water on the back of the wind. Then He created the throne, and He gave 
it its place on top of the water.” 
2. Al-Firyabi, Ibn Garir, Ibn Abi Hatim, Abi 8-Sayh and al-Hakim in 
the Mustadrak, even giving it the qualification of an authentic one, 
mention the following tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas (may God grant them 
both His favour!): ““He was asked: ‘Since the throne stands on the water, 
on what does the water rest?” — He replied: ‘On the back of the wind.’ ” 
3. Abia 8-Sayh quotes Wahb as saying: “Then God created the wind, and 
He spread it out over the water. It beat the water, so that it turned into 
waves and foam.” 

- 4, He quotes Ibn ‘Abbas as saying: ““The water and the wind are two of 
God’s armies. The wind is God’s greatest army.” 
5. And Mugahid, according to him, said: ““The wind has two wings and 
a tail.” 
6. Further, Abii 8-Sayh cites this tradition from Ibn ‘Amr: “God’s 
messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) said: ‘God let out 
only as much wind against the people of ‘Ad as can be compared with 
the place of the ring.’ ” 
7. He quotes a similar statement from the Hadit of Tbn ae, as going 
back ‘to the Prophet (= marfii<an). 


8. And he cites the following saying from Ka‘b: “‘The inhabitant of the 
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second earth is the sterile wind. When God wanted to destroy the people 
of ‘Ad, He revealed to its keepers that they should open a gate for it. 
They said: ‘Oh, our Lord! Like the nostril of the bull?’ — He replied: ‘If 
it is sufficient for the earth, as far as its inhabitants are concerned, open 
as much as the circle of the ring for it! ” 

9. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes the following tradition from ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Amr (may God grant them both His favour!): ““God’s messenger (God’s 
blessing and peace be with him!) said: ‘The wind is locked in on the 
second earth. When God wanted to destroy the people of ‘Ad, He 
ordered the keeper of the wind to send a wind against them, so as to 
destroy the people of ‘Ad. He said: Oh Lord, I will send as much wind 
as is measured by the nostril of the bull. — The Almighty told him: 
No! Because it would suffice for the (whole) earth and whatever is on it. 

- Rather, send as much against them as is measured by a ring!’ ” 

10. Abii ‘Ubayd, Ibn Abi Hatim, Ibn al-Mundir, Ibn Abi d-Dunya and 
Abii §-Sayh mention the following statement of Ibn ‘Amr: “There are 
eight winds; four of them are a boon, and four of them are a punishment. 
_As to the boon, they are: An-Nasirat, Al-Mubassirat, Al-Mursalat and 
Ad-Dariyat. And as to the punishment, they are A/-‘Aqim and As-Sarsar 
— these two being on the mainland — A/-‘Asif and Al-Qasif — these two 
being on the ocean.” 

11. Abi 8-Sayh cites a similar tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas, except that he 
says Ar-Ruhd’, instead of Ad-D4Griyat. 


12. Abi 8-Sayh quotes this saying from ‘Isa b. Yahya al-Hayyat: “We 
were instructed that there are seven winds: As-Saba, Ad-Dabir, Al- 
Ganiib, As-Samal, An-Nakba’, Al-Hariiq and the wind Al-Qa’im. As to 
As-Sabd, it blows from the East; Ad-Dabir from the West; Al-Ganiib 
from the left side of the Qibla; AS-Samdl from the right side of the Qibla; 
An-Nakba’ is between As-Saba and Al-Ganiib; Al-Hariiq is between AS- 
Samal and Ad-Dabir; and the wind Al-Qda’im is the breathing of 
creation.” 


13. And he quotes this saying from al-Hasan: “The winds are de- 
termined in relation to the Ka‘ba. So, when you want to ascertain this, 
lean your back against the door of the Ka‘ba: Then A5-Samail will blow 
from your left side, namely the side on which the stone is. A/-Ganiib will 
blow from your right side, where the black stone is. As-Sabd will be 
opposite you, in front of the door of the Ka‘ba. And Ad-Dabir will blow 
from behind the Ka‘ba.” 


14. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Ga‘fi as narrating: “Isra’il 
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b. Yunus was asked after which thing the wind was named. He replied: 
‘After the Qibla: The one from its North is As-Samail, and the one from - 
its South is Al-Ganiib. As-Saba is the one blowing from the region facing 
its front side, and Ad-Dabir is the one blowing from the region that is 
behind it.” 

15. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi &-Sayh cite this statement of Hamza b. 
Habib: “‘Ad-Dabiir is the west wind, Al-Qabiil is the east wind, As-Samal 
blows towards the South, A/- Yamdn is the south wind, and An-Nakba’ 
blows from the four directions.” 

16. Abi §-Sayh quotes Ibn ‘Abbas as saying: ““As-Samdl blows from the 
area between the pole-star and the place where the Sun rises. Al-Ganiib 
blows from the area between the place where the Sun rises and where 
Canopus rises. As-Saba blows from the area between the place where the 
Sun rises towards*the pole-star. And Ad-Dabiir blows from the area 
between the place where the Sun sets towards Canopus.” 

17. Abi &-Sayh mentions that according to Anas God’s messenger 
(God’s blessing and peace be with him!) said: “Al-Ganib belongs to the 
wind of paradise.” 

18. Ibn Garir and Ibn Mardawayh in their respective Tafsirs, Ibn Abi d- 
Dunya in the book As-Sahab and Abi 8-Sayh in the book A/-‘Azama cite 
this saying of Abu Hurayra: “I heard God’s messenger (God’s blessing 
and peace be with him!) say: ‘The wind Al-Ganiib comes from paradise. 
So it is the gift of pollens; and in it are benefits for mankind. As-Samal 
comes from hell and passes through paradise. So the breeze of paradise 
encounters it, and it cools down because of that.’”’ 


19. Ibn Rahitiya and Ibn Abi Sayba in their respective Musnads, al- 
Buhari in his Ta’rif, al-Bazzar and Abii 8-Sayh mention that according 
to Abi Darr (may God grant him His favour!) the Prophet (God’s 
blessing and peace be with him!) said: “During seven years God created 
wind after wind in paradise in front of which there is a closed door. 
However, the spirit came to you through a cleft of that door. If that door 
were opened, whatever there is between heaven and earth would be 
dispersed. For God this is A/-Azyab, and for you it is Al-Ganiib.” 


20. Abi 8-Sayh quotes Ibn ‘Abbas as saying: “‘A/-Ganab is the master of 
the winds; its name with God is Al-Azyab. In front of it there are seven 
doors. However, whatever came to you, came to you through a cleft in 
them (i.e. the doors). If one of those doors were opened, whatever there i is 
between heaven and earth would be dispersed.” 


21. And again, he quotes this saying of Ibn ‘Abbas: “‘Ganiib never goes 
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away, unless a river-bed carries water. Did you see it or did you not see 
it?” ; 

22. He mentions this statement from Qays b. ‘Abbad: “‘As-Samadl is the 
salt of the earth. If there were no As-Samdil the earth would putrefy.”’ 
23. ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad, in the Zawd’id az-zuhd, and Abii §-Sayh cite 
this saying of Ka‘b: “If the wind were withheld from mankind for three 
days, whatever there is between heaven and earth would putrefy.” 


24. Abii &-Sayh quotes ‘Utman al-A‘rag as stating: “The abodes of the 
winds are under the wings of the Cherubim, the bearers of the throne. 
Then they are set in motion, they throw themselves on the wheel of the 
Sun, and the angels are charged with its movement. Thereafter, they are 
moved away from the wheel of the Sun, and they throw themselves on 
the sea. Then they lift themselves off the sea and settle down on the peaks 
of the mountains. And then they move away from the peaks of the 
mountains and drop on the mainland. As to As-Samdi, it passes through 
the garden of ‘Aden; so it acquires some of its fragrant scent. Then AS- 
Samal proceeds towards its destination between the footstool of Ursa 
maior and the place where the Sun sets. Ad-Dabir blows towards its 
destination between the place where the Sun sets and that where Canopus 
rises. Al-Ganiib blows towards its destination between the place where 
Canopus rises and that where the Sun rises. And As-Sabda blows towards 
its destination between the place where the Sun rises and the footstool of 
Ursa maior. So the one does not enter the destination of the other one; 
and that one does not enter the destination of the other one.” 

25. Ibn Garir, Ibn Abi Hatim, Ibn al-Mundir and Abt &-Sayh cite this 
statement of ‘Ubayd b. ‘Amir: “God sends (the wind) A/-MubaSsira, and 
it sweeps the earth. Then He sends A/-Mutira, and it stirs up the clouds. 
Then He sends A/-Mu‘allifa, and it brings them together. Then He sends 
the pollens, and they fructify the fruits.”» — Thereafter he recited: ““And 
We send the winds as seeds.” 

26. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes ‘Abdallah b. al-Mubarak as saying: “Verily, 
the wind has a wing. And the Moon retreats into a covering of water.” 
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The Seventh Chapter 


What is mentioned concerning 
- the clouds and the rain 


1. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi 8-Sayh quote ‘Ata’ as saying: “The clouds 
come forth from the earth.” Then he recited: “‘He sends the winds, so 
that they stir up clouds.” 

2. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii &-Sayh cite the following statement of Ibn 
‘Abbas (may God grant His favour to both of them!): “Truly, God sends 
the wind that carries the water from heaven. Then He casts it at the 
clouds, pouring it out as the seeds are poured out.” 

3. At-Tabarani, in the Ausat, cites the following tradition from ‘Ali (may 
God honour him!), relying on a good chain of transmission: “The 
strongest part of your Lord’s creation are the ten mountains. But iron 
hews the mountains. Fire consumes iron; water extinguishes fire. The 
clouds are made to serve between heaven and earth, namely to carry the 
water; and the wind moves the clouds. Man protects himself from the 
wind with his hand (only) and travels in it for the sake of his business. 
But intoxication overcomes man, and sleep conquers intoxication. Yet, 
grief prevents sleep. So, the strongest part of your Lord’s creation is 
grief.” 

4. Abi 8-Sayh mentions this explanation of Mugahid concerning God’s 
words ‘And the burden-bearers’: “The clouds carry the rain.” 


5. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi &-Sayh quote Ka‘b as stating: “The clouds 
are the sieve of the rain. If there were no clouds when the water comes 
down from heaven, it would ruin that part of the earth on which it falls. 
With it also the seeds come down from heaven.” 

6. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi &-Sayh cite the following saying of Hilid b. 
Ma‘dan: “In paradise there is a tree that produces the clouds as fruits; 
the black ones are the fruits that are already ripe, those that carry the rain. 
The white ones are the fruits that have not yet ripened, those which do not 
carry the rain.” 

7. The Imam Ahmad, Ibn Abi d-Dunya in the book Al/-matar and Abi 
s-Sayh mention the following tradition from al-Gifari: “I heard God’s 
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messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) say: ‘God makes soar 
up the clouds, He produces the best speech, and He causes the best 
laughter.’ — Ibrahim b. Sa‘d explained: “The speech is the thunder, and 
the laughter is the lightning.’” 


8. Abii &-Sayh relates that according to Abii 1-Mutanna the earth said: 
“Oh Lord, saturate me with water! But do not pour it down in an 
overflow, as you did pour it down on the people of the Flood!” — He 
responded: “I will make the clouds a sieve for you.” 


9. Abii 8-Sayh quotes Ibn ‘Abbas as teaching: “In the black cloud there 
is the rain, and in the white one there is the dew; and that is what ripens 
the fruits.” 

10. Abt §-Sayh mentions that ‘A’i8a (may God grant her His favour!) 
said: “I heard God’s messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) 
teaching: “When Bahriya rises, consider it as an omen: Namely springs or 
a year abundant with water, which means plenty of rain.” 


11. Abi 8-Sayh mentions that according to al-Hasan the following 
inquiry was made: “Is the rain from heaven or from the clouds?” — He 
said: “From heaven! The clouds are only signs on which the water from 
heaven descends.” 


12. And he quotes Wahb as stating: “I do not know whether the rain is 
brought down in drops from heaven into the clouds, or whether it is 
created in the clouds and then poured down as rain.” 

13. Ibn Abi Hatim, Abi 8-Sayh and al-Hara’iti, in Makarim al-ahlaq, 
cite the following statement from Halid b. Ma‘dan: “The rain is water 
that comes forth from under the throne. Then it runs down from heaven 
to heaven, until it gathers in the lowest heaven. And it gathers in a place 
that is called ‘A/-Abzam’. Then the black clouds come along, and it enters 
into them. And they suck it up as the sponge does. Then God directs 
them wherever He wishes.” 


14, Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi 8-Sayh quote ‘Ikrima as saying: “The water 
comes down from the seventh heaven; and the drops of it fall on the 
cloud like the dung.” 

15. Abii 8-Sayh cites the following explanation of a8-Sa‘bi concerning 
God’s word ‘And He has inserted springs into the earth’: “All the water 
on earth comes down from heaven.” 

16. And Abi &-Sayh cites this statement of Ibn ‘Abbas: “God’s 
messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) declared: ‘He does 
not send the proper amount of water down from heaven except with a 
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" measure; and not the proper amount of wind except with a measure. But 
not so on the day of Noah; for the water flowed over the dam.’ — God 
Most High said: ‘Verily, when the water overflowed, We bore you in the 
floating vessel.’ — And on the day of ‘Ad the wind pressed with 
indomitable force against the dam. God Most High said: ‘By a wind 
roaring, violent.’ ” 

17. Abi 8-Sayh quotes Sa‘id b. Gubayr as stating: “God does not send a 
drop down from heaven except with the knowledge of the keepers; but 
this was not so when the water overflowed. For it was furious because of 
God’s wrath. So it overflowed the dam, and it came out of what people 
do not know what it is.” 

18. Abi 8-Sayh also hands down this saying of Ka‘b: “Rain is the 
consort of the earth.” 

19. Relying on the intermediary of Sa‘id b. Gubayr, Abii 8-Sayh cites the 
following statement of Ibn ‘Abbas: “God creates the pearls in the pearl- 
oysters from the rain. The pearl-oysters open their mouths during the 
rain. So the big pearl is made from the big drop of rain; and the small 
pearl is made from the small drop of rain.” 

20. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abii 8-Sayh quote this saying from ‘Ikrima: 
““God does not send a drop from heaven except that by it He lets grow a 
plant on earth or a pearl in the sea.” 

21. Abu &-Sayh. cites the following statement from ‘Ubayd b. ‘Amir: 
““God sends a wind, and it sweeps the earth. Then He sends the second 
one, and it stirs up the clouds. And He causes them to be darkness. Then He 
sends the third one, and that brings them together and forms them into a 
cumulus cloud. Thereafter the fourth one, and that brings the rain.” 
22. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi $-Sayh quote as-Suddi as stating: ““God sends 
the wind, and it drives the clouds from East and West, the edge of heaven 
and earth, where the two meet; and He pushes them out. Then He spreads 
them out and unfolds them in the sky, as He wishes. Thereafter He opens 
the gates of heaven, and He lets the water flow on the clouds. Then, after 
that, He lets the clouds pour down the rain.” 

23. Abii -Sayh hands down this tradition from Abii Umama: “‘God’s 
messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) said: “No people 
receives rain except with a boon; and they are not left without rain except 
through a sin.’ ” ; 


24. And Abi 8-Sayh mentions the following tradition from al-Hasan: It 
was as he looked at the clouds that he said: “By God, in them is your 
sustenance, but you are deprived of it through your faults.” 
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25. A&-Saficl in Al-umm, Ibn Abi d-Dunya in A/-matar, and Abii $-Sayh 
cite this tradition from al-Mutallib b. Hantab: “The Prophet (God’s 
blessing and peace be with him!) said: ‘There is no hour of night or day 
in which heaven does not bring rain, God directing it wheresoever He 
wishes.” ” 

26. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes Ibn Mas‘iid (may God grant him His favour!) 
as saying: “‘There is no year more abounding in rain than another year; 
but God sends or directs it wheresoever He wishes.” 


27. And according to Abii 8-Sayh al-Hasan said: “There is no year more 
abounding in rain than another year; but God directs it wherever He 
wishes. And with the rain He sends down such and such of the angels in 
order to note down where that rain falls, whom it provides with 
sustenance, and what results from it with every drop.” : 
28. Ibn Abi d-Dunya, in A/-matar, and Abi 8-Sayh quote Ibn ‘Abbas as 
stating: “No rain falls from heaven, unless the seeds come down with it. 
So, if you spread out a mat of leather you would see it.” 


29. Ibn Abi d-Dunyd and Abi &-Sayh mention this saying of Ibn 
‘Abbas: “The rain receives its nature in paradise: So, when its nature is 
higher its blessing is greater, even though there may be less rain. And 
when its nature is lower its blessing is smaller, even though there may be 
plenty of rain.” 


30. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes this statement of Halid b. Yazid: “The rain is 
partly from heaven, and partly it is drawn from the sea by the clouds and 
made sweet by thunder and lightning. But that which comes from the sea 
does not produce vegetation. As for vegetation, it is produced by that 
(rain) which comes from heaven.” 


31. Abi 8-Sayh cites this saying from Ka‘b, from Ibn ‘Abbas: “There is 
no spring flowing unless its origin is in ice.” 

32. Abi 8-Sayh quotes Ka‘b as saying: “If the ice did not come down 
from the fourth heaven, it would not pass anything without destroying 
it.” 

33. Again, according to Abi 8-Sayh, Abii Malik al-Gifari narrated: “‘I 
asked Ibn ‘Abbas and said: ‘One camps on desert land. Rain falls on it at 
night. And the following day morning comes up on that land — with 
green frogs!’ — Ibn ‘Abbas replied: “Indeed, this lowest heaven up to the 
one that is next to it, and the interval between the two, is altogether 
water. In it there swim the animals the like of which live in this your 
sea.”” 
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34. In the Usiil as-sunna Ibn Abi Zamil cites the following tradition, 
with a chain of authorities, from Salman al-Farisi: “Under this heaven 
there is an ocean of water teeming with the animals the like of which are 
found in this your sea. With that ocean God flooded the people of Noah; 
and it is that which God has prepared as dwelling for the sake of 
punishment. He will bring it down before the Day of Resurrection; and 
God will flood with it whomsoever He wants.” 

35. Note. — According to Abii 8-Sayh Qatada said: “Adam (on him be 
peace!) used to drink from the clouds.” 
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The Eighth Chapter 


What is mentioned concerning 
thunder, lightning, and thunderbolts 


1. God Most High said: “In it there is darkness, thunder, and lightning; 
they put their fingers into their ears against the thunderclaps.” 

2. Again, He said: “It is He who shows you the lightning.” 

3. Ahmad, at-Tirmidi, an-Nasa’i— declaring it sound — and Abi 8-Sayh 
mention the following tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas (may God grant them 
both His favour!): ‘““The Jews said: ‘Oh messenger of God, inform us 
about the thunder! What is it?” — He replied: ‘One of the angels who is 
in charge of the clouds. With him he has lances of fire; with them he 
drives the clouds wherever God wants!’ — They further inquired: ‘So 
what is the voice which one can hear in it?” — He responded: “The urging 
of the clouds, when he urges them on, so that they finally go where he 
tells them to go.’ — They said: “You have spoken the truth!’ ” 

4. Ibn al-Mundir and Abi §-Sayh, through the intermediary of Sahr b. 
HauSab, cite this tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas (may God grant them both 
His favour!): ““Thunder is an angel that drives the clouds with the praise- 
formula; just as the camel drover drives the camels with his song.” 

5. And through the intermediary of Abi Malik, Abi 8-Sayh relates this 
saying of Ibn ‘Abbas: “Thunder is an angel that urges on the clouds with 
the formula of praise and exaltation.” 

6. According to Abii 8-Sayh, Sahr b. HauSab said: “Thunder is an angel 
who is in charge of the clouds; he drives them, just as the camel drover 
drives his camels. So, when a cloud disobeys, he shouts at it. And when 
his anger grows more intense, some of the fire-brands in him are scattered 
around. Those are the thunderbolts which you see.” 

7. And he quotes as-Suddi as saying: “Thunder is an angel that drives 
the clouds and tells them how much rain he wants them to drop.” 

8. Ibn al-Mundir and Abi &-Sayh cite this statement of ad-Dahhak: 
“Thunder is an angel called Ar-Ra‘d. His voice, one hears, is his act of 
praise.” 

9. Ibn Garir, Ibn Abi Hatim, Abi $-Sayh and al-Bayhagi, in his Musnad, 
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mention this saying of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (may God grant him His favour!): 
“Lightning consists of lances of fire in the hands of the angels of the 

clouds; with them they urge on the clouds.” 

10. Ibn Abi d-Dunya and Abii &-Sayh, through the intermediary of 
Gubayr, cite the following saying from ad-Dahhak, from Ibn ‘Abbas 
(may God grant them both His favour!): “Thunder is an angel that 

makes its appearance in that way.” 

11. Ibn Mardawayh quotes the following tradition from ‘Amr b. Bugad 

al-AS‘ari: ““God’s messenger (God’s blessing and ‘peace be with him!) 

said: “With God the name of the clouds is A/-‘Anan, Thunder is an angel 

that urges on the clouds; and lightning is a glance of an angel who is 
called Rufa’ll.’”’ 

12. Again, Ibn Mardawayh quotes Gabir b. ‘Abdallah: ““God’s messen- 
ger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) was asked about the origin 
of the clouds. So he said: ‘Truly, an angel who is in charge of the clouds 
accumulates those that are far away and keeps together those that are 
extending. In his hand there is a lance. When it is raised, there is 
lightning; when he urges on, there is thunder; and when he deals out 
strokes, there are thunderbolts.’” ; 

13. Al-Buhari in A/-adab, Ibn Abi d-Dunya in A/-matar and Ibn Garir, 
through the intermediary of ‘Ikrima, cite the following saying of Ibn 
‘Abbas: “Thunder is an angel who calls the clouds, as the shepherd calls his 
sheep.” 

14. Ibn Garir and Ibn Mardawayh, through the intermediary of ad- 
Dahhak, hand down this saying from Ibn ‘Abbas: “Thunder is one of the 
angels whose name is Ar-Ra‘d. Itis his voice that you hear. And lightningisa 
whip of light with which that angel urges on the clouds.” 

- 15. Ibn al-Mundir and Ibn Mardawayh, through the intermediary of 
Mugahid, transmit the following statement from Ibn ‘Abbas: ““Thunder is 
an angel whose name is Ar-Ra‘d, and this his voice is his act of praising 
God. When his urging of them becomes more intense, the clouds press 
against each other and collide for fear of him. Then thunderbolts issue 
from them.” 

16. Ibn Garir quotes Mugahid as saying: “Lightning is the agitation of 

an angel.” 

17. Ibn Abi Hatim cites the following tradition from Muhammad b. 

Salama: “We were instructed that lightning is an angel who has four 

faces: The face of a man, the face of a bull, the face of an eagle, and the 
~ face of a lion. And when it flicks its tail, then that is lightning.” 
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18. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes Abi Hurayra as stating: “‘Lightning is the 
colliding of hailstones.” 

19. According to Abii §-Sayh, Abii 1-Gald said: “The sky consists of an 
enclosed wave. Lightning is the glitter of the water; and the thunderbolts 
are the lances with which the clouds are urged on.” 

20. The Imam Ahmad, in Az-zuhd, Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi §-Sayh 
quote Abt ‘Imran al-Habini as saying: “We were instructed that under 
the throne there are oceans of fire from which the thunderbolts are falling 
down.” 
21. According to Abi 8-Sayh, as-Suddi said: “The thunderbolts are 
fire.” 

22. And according to Ibn ‘Asakir, Ka‘b al-Ahbar stated: “Thunder and 
lightning are about to emigrate to Syria, so that there will be no thunder 
nor lightning except between Al-‘Arish and the Euphrates.” 
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The Ninth Chapter 


What is mentioned concerning 
the Milky Way and the Rainbow 


1. At-Tabarani and Abi 8-Sayh, through an intermediary, mention the 
following tradition from Mu‘ad b. Gabal, from the Prophet (God's 
blessing and peace be with him!): ““The Milky Way, which is in the sky, 
comes from the sweat of the viper which is under the throne.” 

2. At-Tabarani quotes Gabir b. ‘Abdallah as saying: ““God’s messenger 
(God’s blessing and peace be with him!) said: ‘Oh Mu‘ad, I am sending 
you to some of the People of the Book. So, when you are asked about the 
Milky Way, which is in the sky, say that it is the saliva of the snake under 
the throne.’ ” 

3. Abi &-Sayh quotes Halid b. Ma‘dan as saying: “The Milky Way, 
which is in the sky, comes from the sweat of the reptiles which support 
the throne.” 

4. Al-Buhari (may God grant him mercy!) in Al-adab al-mufrad and 
Abi 8-Sayh, through intermediaries, cite the following saying of ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib (may God grant him honour!): “The Milky Way, which is in 
the sky, is the same as the gates of heaven, through which God poured 
out the water gushing forth over the people of Noah (peace be with 
him!).” 

5. On the basis of a sound chain of transmission, Abi 8-Sayh hands 
down the following saying of Ibn ‘Abbas (may God grant them both His 
favour!): ‘““The Milky Way is the same as the gate of heaven through 
which it breathes.” 

6. And relying on another authority, he quotes Ibn ‘Abbas as stating: 
“The Milky Way is the gate of heaven; its extremity is from here in the 
direction of Ad-Dabiir (i.e., the west wind), and from right to left.” 

7. Al-Buhari (may God grant him mercy!), in Al-adab al-mufrad, cites 
the following saying of Ibn ‘Abbas (may God grant them both His 
favour!): “The Milky Way is one of the gates of heaven. As to the 
rainbow, it is the security against drowning after the people of Noah (on 
him be peace!).” 
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8. Sa‘id b. Mansiir, in his Sunna, and al-Buhari, in - Al-adab al-mufrad 
and with a sound chain of transmission, relate on the authority of Sa‘id 
b. Gubayr that Hargal wrote to Mu‘awiya b. Sufyan Ibn Harb. He 
inquired about the Milky Way, the rainbow and the place where the Sun 
rose: It did not rise there before and not after that event. Mu‘awiya 
replied: “Whom do I have for this?” — And he was told: “Ibn ‘Abbas!”’ 
— So Mu‘awiya wrote to him for these questions. Ibn ‘Abbas (may God 
grant them both His favour!) wrote back to him: “As for the Milky Way, 
it is the gate of heaven through which it breathes. As for the rainbow, it is 
a security for the people of this world against drowning. And as for the 
place where the Sun rose, it is a place in the sea, at the time it was divided 
for the Israelites.” 

9. In Al-hilya, Abi’ Nu‘aym cites the following tradition from Ibn 
‘Abbas: “The Prophet (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) said: ‘Do 
not say Qausu Quzaha (= rainbow); for Quzah is Satan. Rather say: 
Qaus Allah. It is a security for the people of this world.” 

10. In Al-mustadrak al-Hakim mentions this tradition from Ibn 
‘Abbas, as going back to the Prophet (= marfii‘an): “The rainbow is a 
security for the people of this earth against drowning.” 

11. Ishaq, from Bi8r, Ibn ‘Asakir, through the intermediary of Gubayr, 
and Mug§atil, from ad-Dahhak, from Ibn ‘Abbas (may God show them 
all His pleasure!) mention this tradition concerning God’s word: ‘And it 
was said: Oh Earth, swallow your water! Oh Heaven, desist!’: “And the 
earth swallowed its water, and the water of heaven rose till it reached the 
clouds of heaven, in the hope of returning to its place. Then God 
revealed to it that it should retreat: ‘For you are dirty and furious.’ — So 
the water retreated, it became salty, smelling bad and fluctuating. And 
mankind suffered damage because of that. So God sent the wind; He 
gathered it in the places of the seas. Then it became clamorous and salty, 
and it could be used. — Noah (peace be on him!) looked out: And lo, the 
Sun had already risen and it appeared to him the hand from heaven. 
That was a certain sign between him and his Lord, a security against 
drowning. The hand was the bow which is called Qausu Quzaha. But it is 
prohibited to call it Qausu Quzaha because Quzah is Satan, and this is 
God’s bow. People believe that formerly there was a string and an arrow 
on it in the sky. But when God established it as security against drowning 
for the people of this earth, God removed string and arrow. And God 
knows better.” 
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The Tenth Chapter 


What is mentioned concerning 
the earthquake 


1. Abi 8-Sayh and Ibn Abi d-Dunya, in the book Al-‘uqubdat, cite the 
following tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas (may God grant them both His 
favour!): “God created a mountain called Qdf; it surrounds the earth, 
and its roots reach down to the rock on which the earth is (established). 
When God Exalted and Most High wishes that a town has an 
earthquake, He gives His command to that mountain. As a consequence, 
it sets in. motion the region around this town; that causes it to quake and 
to move. Then the town moves, but not the town (itself).” 

2. Abi 8-Sayh has a similar tradition from Wahb (may God grant him 
His favour!). 
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The Eleventh Chapter 


What is mentioned concerning the mountains 


1. Abu &-Sayh quotes ‘Abdallah b. Yazid as saying: “Qaf is a mountain 
surrounding the earth; it consists of an emerald on which the sides of 
heaven rest.” 


2. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi &-Sayh cite this explanation of Ka‘b 
concerning God’s word ‘Until it (i.e. the Sun) had disappeared behind 
the veil’: “The veil is a green mountain consisting of a hyacinth; it 
surrounds the creatures, and from it originates the green colour of the 
sky, which is called A/-Hadra’ (= the Green). The green colour of the sea 
comes from the sky; therefore it is called A/-Bahr al-Ahdar (= the green 
sea).” 

3. According to Abi 8-Sayh, Ibn ‘Abbas stated: “The sea is placed on a 
green rock. So, what you see of the green colour of the sky, that comes 
from the greenness of that rock.” 

4. Ibn Abi Hatim and Abi &-Sayh cite the following tradition from 
Anas: “‘God’s messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) said: 
When God created the earth it was made plane. Then He created the 
mountains and placed them on it; as a result, it became stable. The angels 
marvelled at the creation of the mountains and said: “Oh Lord, in your 
creation, is there anything stronger than the mountains?” — He 
responded: “Iron!” — They asked further: “Oh Lord, and is there 
anything in your creation stronger than iron?” — He replied: “Yes, 
fire!” — They went on: “‘And is there anything in your creation stronger 
than fire?” — He said: “Yes, water!” — And again: “Oh Lord, and is 
there anything in your creation stronger than water?” — He answered: 
“Yes, the wind!” — Finally, they inquired: “Oh Lord, and is there 
anything in your creation stronger than the wind?” — He said: “Yes, 
man — giving alms with his right hand while it is hidden from his 
left:*” 

5. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes ‘Ata’ as saying: “The first mountain that was set 
on earth was Abi: Qubays.”’ 

6. And, according to Abu §-Sayh, Ibn ‘Abbas said: “Truly, the 
mountains are quite proud on earth because it is firmly established 
through them.” 
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The Twelfth Chapter 


What is mentioned concerning the seas 


1. Abi 8-Sayh cites the following tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas (may God 
grant them both His favour!): “As to this creation, it is surrounded by a 
sea.” — Someone asked: “And what is behind the sea?” — He said: 
“Air.” — Again: “And what is behind the air?” — He replied: “A sea that 
surrounds this air, and the sea that enters into seven seas, and the eighth.” 
— Finally, the question was raised: “And what is behind the eighth?”” — 
He responded: “‘There the matter comes to an end.” 

2. From Wahb he has this saying: ““There are seven seas and seven 
earths. And the earth rests on the back of the fish. The name of the fish is 
Bahamit.” 

3. And he quotes Hassan-b. ‘Atiya as saying: “I was instructed that the 
extension of the earth is 500 years. Of that its seas cover a distance of 300 
years, the deserted area extends over 100 years, and the cultivated lands 
measure 100 years.” 

4. Abi §-Sayh hands down the following tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas: 
“Someone inquired about the flow and the ebb. He said: ‘Truly, God 
has an angel who is in charge of the ocean. When he puts in his foot, it 
overflows; and when he raises it, it goes down. That is the flow and the 
ebb.’” 

5. According to Abi 8-Sayh, Abi ‘Amr stated: “Under this your sea 
there is a sea of fire. Under that sea there is a sea of water. And under 
that sea there is a sea of fire; (and so forth) until he had numbered seven 
seas of fire and seven seas of water.” 

6. Ibn Abi Hatim quotes Sufyan as saying: “I was instructed that the sea 
comes forth from a water-skin.” 

7. Ibn Abi Hatim cites this statement of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr (may God 
grant them both His favour!): “I was instructed that the sea is a water- 
skin in the hand of an angel. If the angel were to treat it carelessly, it 
would clash against the earth.” 

8. And Ibn Abi Hatim mentions this saying of Ka‘b al-Ahbar (may 
God grant him His favour!): “The sea exceeds the earth only by the 
holding rope of a bull.” 
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9. In Al-musannaf, Ibn Abi Sayba transmits the following tradition from 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr (may God grant them both His favour!): “The water 
of the sea does not run at the ritual washing nor the (bath of the) great 
impurity. — Verily, under the earth there is fire, then water, then fire.” 
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The Thirteenth Chapter 


What is mentioned concerning the Nile 


1, The Imam Ahmad and al-Hakim, who qualifies it as sound, cite the 
following tradition from Anas: “God’s messenger (may God’s blessing 
and peace be with him!) said: ‘I was lifted up to the lotus-tree in the 
seventh heaven. And I saw that from its stem issued forth two exterior 
and two hidden streams. I said: Oh Gibra’il, what is this? He replied: 
As for the two hidden ones, they are in paradise; and as for the exterior 
ones, they are the Nile and the Euphrates.’” 

2. Muslim quotes Abt Hurayra (may God show him His pleasure!) as 
narrating: “God’s messenger (God’s blessing and peace be with him!) 
said: ‘The Sayhan, the Gayhan, the Euphrates, and the Nile, they all belong 
to the rivers of paradise.” 

3. Al-Harit b. Abi Usama, in his Musnad, and al-Bayhaqi, in Al-ba‘t, 
mention the following statement of Ka‘b: “The river Nile is the river of 
honey in paradise; the river Tigris corresponds to the river of milk in 
paradise; the river Euphrates to the river of wine in paradise; and the 
river Sayhan is the river of water in paradise.” 

4. Abi &-Sayh, in Al-‘azama, cites the following tradition from al-Layt 
b. Sa‘d: “I was told that there was a man from the Bani 1-‘Ays whose 
name was Ha’id b. Abii Salim b. al-‘Ays b. Ishaq b. Ibrahim (on him be 
peace!). He fied from one of their kings and finally entered the land of 
Egypt; and he made his abode in it. When he saw the wonders of its Nile, 
God determined for him not to leave its bank, until he would reach its 
farthest point, whether he would come out (alive) or die. So he travelled 
on it, as some have it, for thirty years among human beings and for yet 
another thirty years among non-humans. As others say, fifteen of this or 
that and fifteen of this or that, until he finally came to a greensea. He 
looked at the Nile that was dividing as it came nearer. 

And lo, there was a man standing (there), praying under an apple tree. 
When he saw him he became friendly to him, he greeted him and said: 
‘Who are you?’ — He replied: ‘I am Ha’id b. Abi Salim b. al-‘Ays. But 
who are you?’ — He answered: ‘I am ‘Imran, son of so and so, Ibn al- 
‘Ays. So, what brings you here, Ha’id?’ — He said: ‘I came for the sake 
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of this Nile.’ — He replied: ‘I, too, was led here by the same (goal) as you, 
until I finally reached this place. Then God revealed to me that I should 
stay here till His command would bring you (here).’ 

Ha’id asked him: ‘Tell me, what ultimately did you come to know in the 
matter of this Nile? And did it ever become evident to you from the 
books that someone of Adam’s descendants would reach it?’ — He 
responded: “Yes! I came to know that a man from the Bani I-‘Ays would 
reach it. And I do not believe him to be another than you.’ — He said: 
“How is the way to it?’ — He replied: “Travel, as you have done, on this 
sea. Then you will come to an animal the front part of which you can see, 
but not the back side. But as far as that is concerned, it should not terrify 
you. This animal is a foe of the Sun: When he rises, it pounces upon him 
to devour him. And when he sets, it pounces upon him in the same 
fashion.’ 


‘Mount on it; it will carry you to the (other) side of the sea. Travel on 
there, and you will come to a land of iron. If you traverse it you arrive in 
a land of copper. If you traverse that you come to a land of silver. And if 
you traverse that you arrive in a land of gold. In that land, finally, you 
will obtain the knowledge of the Nile.’ So he travelled until he reached the 
land of gold. And he travelled in it until he came to a wall of gold. Its 
pinnacle was of gold and its cupola was of gold. It had four doors. He 
looked at water coming down from the top of that wall until it would 
settle in the cupola. Then it was flowing off into the four doors: Three 
were discharging it into the earth, while one was emitting it on the 
surface of the earth. That was the Nile. He drank from it and rested. And 
he rushed towards the wall to climb up. But an angel came to him and 
told him: ‘Oh Ha’id, stop where you are! You already have obtained the 
knowledge of this Nile and this paradise; for, indeed, it flows down from 
paradise.’” 


5. Ibn Abi Hatim cites the following tradition from ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr 
(may God grant them both His favour!): ““The Nile of Egypt is the lord of 
the rivers. God has made every river subservient to it, from the East to the 
West. When God, the Exalted, wishes that the Nile of Egypt flows, He 
orders every river to enlarge it. Then the rivers enlarge it with their water. 
And for its sake God causes the earth to stream, namely through its 
sources. — When its flowing has reached as far as God wanted it to reach, 
He communicates His inspiration to every water. So it returns to its 
origin.” 
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Conclusion 


At-Tabarani quotes Muslim al-Higri as narrating: “I addressed 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr thus: ‘From what is creation made?’ He replied: 
‘From water, wind, light, and darkness.’ — Then I came to Ibn ‘Abbas 
(may God grant them both His favour!) and I asked him about that 
matter. He answered: ‘In this matter it is as ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr has said 
(may God grant them His favour!). And God knows better!’” 

This is what has come down to us of The Radiant Cosmography 
containing the cosmography of tradition. 
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PART C 
COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT OF 
AL-HAY’A AS-SANIYA 


0,1: Hay’a, in the title, obviously has a double meaning: First, it 

denotes this particular treatise (A/l-hay’a as-saniya), and then it describes 

. its subject matter (a/-hay’a as-sunniya). As title hay’a is not unusual at 
this time, other contemporary authors employ it, too, e.g. Mu’ayyid ad- 
Din al-‘Urdi, who worked with Nasir ad-Din at-Tisi (d.672 H./1274A.D.) 
in Maraga, al-Gizgani (d. 681 H./1282.3 A.D.) and al-Gagmini (d. 745 
H./1344.5 A.D.). But in view of the contents of this treatise, its preference 
for traditional teachings, it strikes a peculiar note. 

Hay’a, in the unspecified meaning of “form”, already occurs in the 
Qur’an (Sira 3,49 and 5,11). In scientific circles the term acquired the 
technical meaning of “astronomy”, perhaps through assimilation to the 
Greek term kosmos in the vogue of the translation literature. The 
terminology seems to have developed by the intermediate stages of ‘ilm 
hay’at al-‘Glam (= the science of the form of the world) and ‘ilm hay’at 
al-aflak (= the science of the form of the spheres) to ‘ilm al-hay’a (= the 
science of astronomy). Cf. C.A. NALLINO: Raccolta V, 103. —‘Ilm al-Falak 
19. According to D. PrNGrRee’s article on ‘Jim al-Hay‘a, in EF, the term 
would seem to be used for: 

that branch of knowledge which deals with the geometrical 
structure of the universe, which determines the laws governing the 
periodic motions of the celestial bodies, which devises cinematic 
models to describe these motions, which reduces them to tabular form 
so that a computer can, with as much precision and ease as possible, 
determine the positions of the heavenly bodies as seen from any 
particular locality on the surface of the earth, and which invents and 
employs the instruments necessary to guarantee the utmost accuracy - 

in observations. (p. 1135). 

Hence the term hay’a appears to cover the purely scientific and 
mathematical side of the astronomer’s work. 
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It is all the more surprising that as-Suyiti uses this term in the title 
of his treatise. He does so quite intentionally; for in his brief introduction 
he emphasizes that he himself gave it that title. It was not merely ascribed 
to it by a later copyist, nor was it the fortuitous association of a librarian. 
Guided by the contents of the treatise a librarian probably would have 
chosen a title that would have classified it as a work on Hadit or as a 
work of the ‘Aga@’ib al-mahligat-literature. 

As-Suyiti’s title, therefore, does not testify to hay’a having a wider 
meaning; it is like a programme, a battle-cry, or the personal claim to 
having contributed also to this science which by then was clearly 
circumscribed by the term hay’a. The review of his sources shows that 
materials transmitted by his trusted traditionists were accepted only 
partly by the compiler, apparently under the influence of what was 
commonly denoted by the term hay’a. In this way he gave them a 
meaning they previously did not have. In other words, this is an instance 
of unacknowledged (and perhaps unconscious) interaction between two 
groups of scholars supposedly divided by a wide gap, a step towards a 
higher degree of synthesis. And that in the work of an as-Suyiti. But is it 
more than the synthesis of two by then already life-less traditions? Cf. C. 
SNOUCK HURGRONIE, in: Selected Works SO f. 

I have translated hay’a as “cosmography” rather than “‘astronomy”, | 
because the former term seems wide enough to cover this treatise, while 
the latter is not. 


0,2: As-saniya: This adjective, setting off as-Suyiti’s Hay’a from 
others, apparently was chosen only in order to rhyme with sunniya. Like 
his contemporaries, the author was obviously fond of such rhyming titles 
(cf. E.M. Sartain: Jalal al-Din al-Suyiiti, I: the works). 


0,3: Al-hay’a as-sunniya: This is the most important part of the title 
defining the subject matter of the treatise. But in characterizing it as 
sunniya, the author has chosen a rather multivocal term. First, it could be 
understood in the material sense as: The traditional reports as sole sources 
of information. But that poses two problems: Wherever possible, the 
compiler starts quotations with relevant verses from the Qur’an — hence he 
does not maintain the clear distinction between the Qur’anic revelations 
and the Sunna of the Prophet. Secondly, most of the quoted statements are 
not derived from the Prophet, or one of his followers who might be said to 
have been at least indirectly in contact with the receiver of revelation. They 
are frankly presented as independent theories of the later Qur’an- 
commentators, or as informations they received from other scholars who 
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relied on older books, e.g. Abii 1-Gald. This fact invalidates another 
possible interpretation of sunniya, namely that it means “‘authenticated, 
warranted as true because of a revelation”. That seems to have been C. 
Snouck Hurgronje’s interpretation, who wrote; “All the intellectual 
achievements which fell into the lap of Islam as a result of its conquest of 
the world, were clothed in the sacred uniform of hadit, and developed 
further as the sunna of the Prophet.” (Selected Works 50 f.). AS- 
SAHRASTANI uses the term Sar‘iya in a similar manner and discusses the 
value of the ideas, the traditional teachings (in his book A/-hay’a wa I- 
Islam). But the truth-value, namely as revealed or not, cannot have been 
decisive for as-Suyiti. , 


MM. BRAVMANN’s meticulous analysis of the term ‘Sunna’ (in: The 
Spiritual Background 123 ff.) leads to a more satisfactory interpretation: 
As-Suyiuti probably characterized his Hay’a as dealing with the hay’a as- 
sunniya to show which cosmological investigations and explanations were 
already employed by the early pillars of the Muslim community. Whence 
they got these ideas, whether resulting from thought and observation, or 
whether the latter agree with further observations and reflections, is 
apparently of secondary importance. It does not matter whether a theory 
historically originated in pre-Islamic Arabia, Egypt, Mesopotamia, India 
or Greece — what makes them sunniya is the fact that the shapers of 
opinion in the Muslim community turned to such objects of observation 
and reflection, or used certain methods. Whether for this reason the 
teachings were regarded as absolutely and finally true is a different 
question, possibly only a preconception in the mind of the modern 
reader. Conceivably the investigations and teachings of the respected 
forefathers were treated merely as precedences, in a way as examples, not 
as fixed positions or tenets, that did not allow further elaboration nor 
replacement with better ones. 

Not surprisingly (because all activities of the Muslim community are 
governed by the Saria) the intellectual situation closely resembles that of 
jurisprudence. The same factors that ruled the larger frame-work of the 
Muslim community, therefore, also influenced the development of the 
scientific endeavour. For this very reason as-Suyiti’s use of the term 
sunniya in connection with hay’a is most likely affected by the same 
rigidity he betrays in legal and religious discussions. His attitude, 
however, cannot be generalized against the particularism of historical 
processes: The hay’a as-sunniya, a cold weapon in the hands of an as- 
Suyiiti, may have been a pliable instrument in the hands of a creative 
scientist, or even the fluid metal that still could be moulded into new 
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creations and mixed with newly acquired materials. The hay’a as-sunniya, 
consequently, must be interpreted with the care of-the historian for the 
ever-changing phenomenon. 


0,4: The chapters: The choice of these topics does not really reflect 
as-Suyuti’s personal world view, but seems to be determined by the 
tradition of Arabic cosmological writings up to that time (cf. e.g. the 
writings of al-Mas‘tdi, Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi, al-Qazwini, etc.). 
Most chapter headings are lifted from ABU §-Sayu’s Kitab al-‘azama, 
including “the Hours” in chapter V, although the compiler does not 
include materials about them. But he betrays certain predilections, for 
instance, he devotes much space to the Nile. No wonder, he grew up in 


Egypt. 
0,5: Praise: Probably a line alluding to Siira 96,5. 


0,6: Al-Atar: This term is of considerable importance for a correct 
understanding of as-Suyiiti’s attitude to his sources, and further of the role 
the hay’a as-sunniya played in Muslim intellectual history. I Goldziher, 
the greatest authority in this field, simply translates atar, pl. tar, literally 
as “‘trace’’, and in technical usage as “‘a tradition”. He seems to leave it 
open how this term is distinguished from hadit, which also could be 
straightforwardly translated as ‘“‘a tradition” (in EP I, 736). J. vAN 
Ess, however, sharply distinguishes between a traditional saying derived 
from the Prophet himself and one that was originally formulated by one 
of his followers (see his book Zwischen Hadit und Theologie; especially 
pp. 17 and 99 ff.). And W.M. Watt, discussing Ahmad b. Hanbal’s 
‘ Aqida I, considers it likely that the atar are derived from “the recognized 
outstanding scholars of later generations”, namely as “stories about 
Muslims other than Muhammad” (The Formative Period 295). The 
passage referred to is so significant for a correct appreciation of the 
claims attached to the hay’a as-sunniya that it should be quoted: 


16) Religion is only the book of God, the athGr (sayings or acts of 
pious men), the sunan (standard practices), and sound narratives from 
reliable men about recognized sound valid Traditions (akhbar), 
confirming one another... until that ends with the Messenger of God 
and his Companions and the Followers and the Followers of the 
Followers, and after them the recognized imams (sc. scholars) who are 
taken as exemplars, who hold to the Sunna and keep to the athar, who 
do not recognize heresy and are not accused of falsehood or of 
divergence (from one another). They are not upholders of giyas 
(analogical reasoning) and ra’y, for giyds in religion is worthless, and 
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ra’y is the same and worse. The upholders of ra’y and qiyds in religion 

are heretical and in error, except where there is an athar from any of 

the earlier reliable imams” (W. M. Watt: The Formative Period 

294). 

As I mentioned above in the historical analysis (especially pp. 24 ff.), 
al-Hatib al-Bagdadi— with reference to the science of the stars — evaluates 
the views of Muhammad’s followers and the later Muslim scholars in the 
same manner. The scholarly activities and teachings of these men, 
therefore, seem to constitute the atar to which as-Suyiti refers as his 
sources. An examination of the fragments he has collected confirms that 
few of them claim to be statements of the Prophet himself. Thus they indeed 
may preserve the earliest cosmological theories of the Muslims, resulting 
from rational efforts, not simply a non-Qur’anic revelation, as in the case of 
the ahadit. 


0,7: Al-Ahbar: Similarly with regard to al-ahbar: Lang (Lexicon II, 
696) states that it sometimes is distinguished from hadit and atar in that it 
denotes “‘what comes from another than the Prophet’’; or: “from him or 
another”. Hadit, then, is restricted to “what comes from the Prophet”. 
And atar denotes “what comes from a Companion of the Prophet”. — 
Hence as-Suyuti probably is less concerned with God’s revealed, and 
therefore absolutely true, cosmology, but rather with the orthopraxy of the 
Muslims. Thus his treatise is not truly comparable with Cosmas 
INDICOPLEUSTES’ Topographie chrétienne, the sixth century-attempt to 
compose a fully reliable cosmology or cosmography on the basis of 
biblical revelation (cf. W. WoLsKa: La Topographie chrétienne). Nor is it 
equivalent to the cosmological positions taken, e.g. by Galileo’s — 
opponents. 


0,8: The two groups: The first part of the sentence is probably an 
allusion to Siira 20,54, the second to Siira 3,13 or Siira 24,44 or Siira 59,2. 
But it cannot be excluded either that it is a genuine appeal to logical 
reasoning and the control of observation (cf. A.J. SABRA: “The 
Astronomical Origin’). — The appeal to reason is not so unusual as it may 
seem; astronomical theories were rejected precisely because they were said 
to lack the support of sound proofs, as a text of AN-Nuwayri (d. 733 H./ 
1332 A.D.) shows: 

There is much said about the form of heaven, on the basis of the 
astronomical schools. But we dispense with that; for it is not 
supported by a definite proof. So we restrict ourselves to the 
presentation of that which is transmitted, with the exclusion of that 
which is arrived at by reasoning (Nihdyat al-Arab I, 32.11). 
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And I have kept aloof from what the astrologers say; for in it is 
badness of intention (ibid. 40. 13). (Cf. FAHR AD-DIN AR-RAZI’s 
statement: “In truth, there is no way to the knowledge of the heavens 
save througha traditional report (bil-habar )”’. In: Mafatih al-gayb V1, 
149). 


I. Throne and footstool: These two notions may seem to us to be 
purely theological or mythological, but in this treatise they definitely 
have a cosmic entity. When Greek science was introduced into the 
Islamic world, the two were often identified with the ninth and eighth 
sphere respectively. See for instance MUTAHHAR B. TAHIR AL-MAQDISI’s 
Kitab al-bad’ wa t-ta’rth: “... le tréne, qui veut dire pour eux le ciel fixe 
contenant les sphéres célestes...” (I, 155). Or: “‘... le korsi, qui est le ciel 
des constellations pour certains d’entre eux...” (ibid., 156). The same 
identification is found in such an influential theological book as Iéi’s (d. 
756 H./1356 A.D.) Mawagqif (VII, 79). But ac-QazwinI, in his Kitab 
‘Aga’ib al-mahligqat (I, 54), is much more cautious and leaves it to God’s 
knowledge whether this identification can be made, although he does not 
doubt the existence of throne and footstool. 

As a matter of fact, such identifications involving these two notions, 
or at least one of them, seem to have been fairly common in con- 
temporary Arabic literature. See for instance the following texts: 


Quant au Korsi (siége), c’est un étre créé, comme le tréne. On 
nous rapporte qu’El-Hasan aurait dit: Le korsi est la méme chose 
que larch. Une legende qui m’est parvenue prétend que le korsi est 
placé devant le trone comme une perle dans le désert; les sept cieux, 
les sept terres et ce qu’elles renferment sont a coté du korsi comme 
une maille de la cotte de mailles, sur un vaste terrain. I] y a beaucoup 
de Musulmans qui croient que l’expression korsi désigne la science, a 
cause de ce passage du Qor’adn: «Son korsi est aussi large que les 
cieux et la terre» (S. 2,256), c’est-a-dire, d’aprés eux, que la science 
de Dieu les embrasse ainsi que ce qu’ils contiennent; kérdsi, au 
pluriel, ce sont les savants; et ils récitent 4 ce propos un vers: Les 
hommes au blanc visage les entourent, ainsi que la troupe des siéges 
(des savants) lorsque les événements changent. — Les traditionnistes 
rapportent que le korsi ou tabouret est Pendroit ot l’on pose les 
deux pieds (quand on est assis sur un tr6ne). Dieu sait mieux la vraie 
explication, parce que notre doctrine consiste 4 admettre les choses 
que notre science est impuissante a atteindre. (C. Huart: Le Livre 
de la Création I, 154 f.).: 


‘Ali, too, is sometimes identified with these notions: 
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Ich bin das Tiipfelchen unter dem Buchstaben Ba, ich bin an 
der Seite Gottes, ich bin die Feder, ich bin die wohlbewahrte Tafel, 
ich bin der Gottesthron, ich bin die sieben Himmel und die sieben 
Erden. (from: al-Munawi, fol. 18° quoted in: I. GOLDZIHER: 
Muhammedanische Studien Il, 288 f.) , 

Of greater significance for the place of cosmology or astronomy in 
Islamic culture than these identifications is the fact that throne and 
footstool bring the cosmic structures and phenomena into the inner 
sphere of religion. The controversy against the Gahmiya sect, which was 
discussed above (pp. 57 ff.), is the first attested instance from the 
theoretical, theological point of view. The dispute about the reality of 
throne and footstool indicates that the struggle was less against an 
anthropomorphic than against a cosmological conception of God in the 
world. Such a contrast was already observed by Herodotus when he 
wrote of the Persians: 


The following are certain Persian customs which I can describe 
from personal knowledge. The erection of statues, temples, and 
altars is not an accepted practice amongst them, and anyone who 
does such a thing is considered a fool, because, presumably, the 
Persian religion is not anthropomorphic like the Greek. Zeus, in 
their system, is the whole circle of the heavens, and they sacrifice to 
him from the tops of mountains. They also worship the sun, moon, 
and earth, fire, water, and winds, which are their only original 
deities, (HERODOTUS: The Histories 96. — Cf. B.L. VAN Der 
WAERDEN: Die Anfange der Astronomie 212). 

In early Ismaili literature, too, throne and footstool link God 
to His creation. See H. HALM: Kosmologie und Heilslehre 38. 


—'L,1: Siira 9,129. — Cf. Psalm 29,10. 
I,2: Sitira 2,255. — Note that “earth” here is in the singular. 


I,3: That God created His throne out of His light seems to be an 
idea inherited from the Manicheans (cf. H. Jonas: The Gnostic Religion 
210 ff. and p. 98: “\Sh’kina’). 

“All the water’: Probably all the heavens are meant, because they 
are later described as suspended water (I,11). The four rivers around the 
throne are probably the remnants of an ancient fourpartite division of 
the sky or at least the region adjacent to what was believed to be the 
throne. The angels standing in these rivers would then be represented by 
the stars situated in the four zones. The order of the four may correspond 
to successive stages of light emanation. That is perhaps the main 
difference between them and the four celestial rivers of the Orphics (cf. R. 
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EIsLER: Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt Il, 480 ff.). Concerning the four 
rivers see also below XIII, 1. 

The throne with all its tongues is clearly the archetype of the whole 
of creation. To praise God is its central function. Cf. H. Ham: 
Kosmologie und Heilslehre 43. 


I,4: The red hyacinth must have been considered the most precious 
substance fitting for the throne (cf. A. WUNSsCHE: Salomos Thron 12 f.). 
According to a private communication from Dr. A. Schimmel, in Sifi 
texts, too, this is always the most precious stone. 


1,5: In his Exégése Coranique P. Nwyia suggests the simplest 
explanation of the comparison: “*... aussi minuscules qu’un anneau perdu 
dans le désert’’ (p. 69). But there is no indication — except the circularity 
of ring and desert horizon perhaps — why this lost and minute object has 
to be a ring, and not for example a needle. It is more likely that the 
comparison is made to a circle drawn in the sand. Actually, the ancient 
Babylonians used this symbol as a representation of the universe or 
infinity, as we learn from O. NEUGEBAUER’s Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte 
der Antiken Mathematischen Wissenschaften 1, 97: 


Die nachste und urspriinglich letzte Stufe dieses alten Systems 
bildet ein Zeichen, das durch einen groBen kreisf6rmigen Eindruck 
hervorgebracht worden ist und das sar heiBt und soviel wie 3600 
bedeutet. Sowohl aus der Wortbedeutung wie aus dem keilschrift- 
lichen Aquivalent... folgt, da es sich nicht etwa um ein ver- 
groBertes Zehnerzeichen handelt, sondern um die Zeichnung eines 
Kreises. Es ist dies eine jener Zahlbezeichnungen, die urspriinglich 
eine unbegrenzte Vielheit als solche und keinen prazisen Zahlbegriff 
bedeutet. ‘Kreis’ ist hier soviel wie ‘Weltkreis’, ‘All’ ... Note 1: 
Analog bedeutet akkadisch /imu (‘1000’) ‘Runde’, ‘Kreis’. 

As a quote in AN-Nuwayri’s Nihdyat al-Arab (1, 32.4 f.) shows, this 
fragment may have been borrowed from ABU HATIM AS-SIGISTANT’s Kitab 
al-Sazama (this scholar died in 250 H./864 A.D.). 


1,6: What is envisaged here is probably not the problem of a creatio 
ex nihilo underscored by the difference between a creation by the creative 
command only, and one by God’s hand. It is rather the hierarchy of the 
created beings. That Adam is mentioned in first place should guarantee 
the highest appreciation for human nature, in a way, a Teilhardian 
perspective of man’s position in the universe. Such discussions on 
Adam’s preeminence as a creature are already reported from Biblical and 
Rabbinic times and have found a place in the canonical traditions of 
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Islam (BUBARI: Tauhid 37, 19, 24; Anbiya’ 3; Tafsir S. 2,1; 17,5; Rigaq 
51. — Musuim: Iman 322, 327; Qadr 15. — Tirmipi: Qiyama 10; Qadr 2; 
— IBN MAGA: Zuhd 37. — AHMAD B. HANBAL: Musnad 2,435). 


1,7: The Dual eulogy after the name of Ibn ‘Abbas is-customary 
because it is implicitly used for father and son (the “ibn” still denoting 
the relationship). The comparison with a “dome” in the desert seems to 
point to the form of the heavens rather than their magnitude. According 
to Lane ‘“‘any round structure” is thus denoted (Lexicon VII, 2478). 


I,8:\ The snake around the throne is possibly identical with the 
cosmic snake usually associated with Zervan Akaranan (the god of 
uncreated time) and is part of an ancient system of astrology (cf. R. 
EIsLer: Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt I, 492 ff., especially p. 496). To 
some extent this would also explain why the snake is connected with the 
idea of a descending revelation: A cosmological foundation of astrology 
of a peculiar kind. Originally, however, this picture of the world may 
stem from the Babylonian cosmology that found its expression in the 
construction of the Ziqqurat-temples. 


1,9: The flight of the angel without making progress seems to be a 
literary device to emphasize God’s infinity and ubiquity. AL-QAZWINI 
has a similar story about the angel Michael trying to fly around God’s 
throne, with God’s power and permission. But after 12,000 years of 
flying he had covered only a very small distance (K. ‘Aga’ib al-mahliqat 
I, 54). Further, there is a tradition about four angels coming from the 
four directions: Each one of them could say that he had come directly 


from God (J. vAN Ess: Review of G. VitestaM, K. ar-Radd 382). 
1,10: Cf. above I,5. 


1,11: Siira 52,5. — The notion of a celestial ocean was apparently 
also shared by the early Arab astronomer al-Fazari who reportedly said 
of the sphere: “The sphere, revolving in its course for the greatest of 
affairs, moves in one of the seas.” (from D. PINGREE: “The Fragments of 
the Works of Al-Fazari’”’ 104). 


1,12: Siira 52,5. 


1,13: The lamp pictured “here probably has domelike shades. 
Perhaps there is an allusion here to the famous light-verse: Stra 24,34. 


‘1,14: The reference seems to be to a book of “the prophet Hariin”’; 
but nothing is known about such a book. This may well be the oldest 
version, explicitly identified as stemming from the Jewish apocryphical 
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tradition, of a text about the various oceans of the world referred to in 
numerous Arabic treatises from various centuries. (Cf. A.J. WENSINCK: 
“The Ocean’’). The number and the names of these-oceans vary, but there 
is enough agreement to suggest a common literary source. The version 
reproduced here seems to deal with oceans in the cosmic, not the 
geographical sense: The earth and its oceans are clearly marked off from 
those mentioned here by name. But the geographers apparently remained 
under the influence of such conceptions when they gained more 
information about the terrestrial oceans and as a result applied the old 
names to them. Thus D.M. DuNLOop, in his article on “Bahr” in EJ2 
(I, 926 f.) states: 


.. it is convenient to note here that in Islamic cosmology, on the 
basis of a conception generally related on the authority of Ka‘b al- 
Ahbar, the mountain Kaf, which encircles the terrestrial sphere, is 
itself surrounded by seven concentric intercommunicating seas; these 
seas bear respectively the following names: Nitas (or Baytash), 
Kaynas (or Kubays), al-Asamm, al-Sakin, al-Mughallib (or al- 
Muzlim), al-Mu’annis (or Marmas) and finally al-Baki. But it is 
probable that these names correspond to geographical realities; in 
fact Nitas (and its variant form) is an orthographic corruption of 
Buntus (= pontos = the Black Sea); and Kaynas (and its variant) 
derives from Ukiyaniis (= dkeanos = the ((Atlantic)) Ocean)... 


Such derivations hardly prove anything concerning the actual’ 
historical origin of the geographical notions. For dkeanos itself seems to 
be derived from the Sanscrit d-eaydnas, meaning “bordering on”, “lying 
around” (MENGE-GUETHLING: Enzyklopddisches Wérterbuch). The case 
seems to be similar as far as the first-mentioned sea is concerned. 
Although the name Nitas already occurs in early Arabic treatises, it is 
commonly explained as a misspelling of Buntus (= the Black Sea) by the 
later interpreters; but even in Greek pontos retains the general meaning 
of “sea” and is applied to the Black Sea by limitation only. Obviously 
“corrections” and “explanations” can “simplify” ancient texts con- 
siderably! See for instance C. PELLAT’s interesting note Bunfus in his 
edition of Le Kitab at-Tarbi*, where he writes on page 9: 


Le texte portait Nitas, corrigé en Buntus par Sandubi; il s’agit 
en effet d’un tahrif provenant du caractére livresque des notions de 
géographie chez les Arabes et perpétué par les divers auteurs avec 
l’aide des copistes; on retrouve Nitas chez bon nombre d’écrivains, 
notamment Mas‘udi, 1,204, 260, 261, 11,15; Ibn Haldin, Prolég. 
1,94 (Nita8); mais correctement Pontus dans Birtini, India, 129. Ce 
mot désigne la Mer Noire = Pont-Euxin = Pontus. 
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He then reproduces the following useful table of correspondences of 
the names for seas mentioned in the writings of al-Qazwini and al-Kisa7 
(the tentative identification of them in the geographers is drawn from P. 
ANASTASE-MaRIE: NuSi’ al-luga al-‘arabiyya 83-4): 


Qazwini Kisa 71 
Mer Noire ok ee 
Méditerranée rel . wl 
Océan call git 
Pacifique . os Ll os Wl 
Indien . all all 
Atlantique oil o lll 
Mer Rouge oS Wl J Ul 


C. Pellat adds the following interpretation: 

Mais il est probable que gaynas désigne |’Atlantique; d’autre 
part, marmdas de Qazwini et al-ma’nas de Kisa’i, qui répondent au 
Jabal al-Mas de nos mss., ne sont sans doute, ainsi que me le suggére 
M. Colin, que des variantes de bahr mdyétis Palus Maeotis, Mer 
d’Azov ou de Zabache; cf. Sa‘id al-Andalusi, Tabaqat. trad. 
Blachére, 33. 


Unfortunately such “doubtless” interpretations can hardly remove 
any doubt from our minds, especially not the one that such names may 
have meant something different for different scholars at different times. 
Sensitivity for the historical development of ideas, such as we find for 
instance in the geographical chapter of W. WoLsKa’s La Topographie 
Chrétienne 245 ff.), seems to be altogether missing. Otherwise one cannot 
fail to notice an interesting case of ancient cosmology or cosmography 
entering into a productive union with a more developed geography. 

In view of the age of the textual sources in which these names 
of oceans occur, and the conceptions closely connected with them, 
their derivation from Greek geography appears particularly anachronis- 
tic. The possibility that these names and the corresponding notions were - 
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already known to the Arabs when the first translations of geographical 
treatises became available in ‘Abbasid times is not even taken into 
consideration. As a result the “corrections” of later writers are welcomed 
instead of being suspected as facile adaptations. 


_ The theory of an “orthographic corruption of Buntus” into Nita’ 
(or Nitas), dating back to a period when no Greek geographical treatise 
was as yet available in translation, is not only improbable but also 
unnecessary. In Babylonian cosmology the term nitu (= enclosure) was 
used together with apsi, a word denoting ‘ocean’ (see P. JENSEN: Die 
Kosmologie der Babylonier 250 f.). The linguistic relationship between 
nitu and NitaS (or Nitas) can only be a matter of conjecture here; yet it 
may more rightly be considered than that between Buntus and Nita’ _ 
(Nitas). If it could be established, it would shed new light on the earliest 
geography developing among the Muslims. (Cf. also A.J. WENSINCK: 
“The Ocean”; and: Pirké de Rabbi Eliezer 16, n. 3. Further: P. Jensen: 
Die Kosmologie der Babylonier 250 f.; and: W. KirFEL: Die Kosmographie 
der Inder 15 ff.). 


The comparison between a serine ia and the surface of the 
ocean could simply be explained as based*on the quantity of water in 
both. But some texts seem to suggest that an ancient theory of a spring in 
the ocean may have occasioned the choice of this rather unusual 
comparison. Thus, according to S. MaqgpuUL AHMAD (E/? II 583), the 
Atlantic Ocean was called “‘a Sea of Darkness and a Muddy Spring” (al- 
‘ayn al-hami’a). Cf. AN-Nuwayrti: Nihdyat al-arab I, 41). Further, the 
Babylonians apparently believed that there was a spring in the midst of 
the ocean. In the creation myth Bitu ellum the following text is found: 


Alle Lander waren Meer, die Quelle (?), die inmitten des Meeres 
ist, war eine Wasserrohre — damals wurde Eridu gemacht, Esangila 
gebaut... Heidel: “The spring which is in the sea was a water pipe.” 
Ebeling: “Als die Mitte des Meeres eine Schdpfrinne war.” (Quoted 
in. K. RUDOLPH: Theogonie, Kosmogonie und Anthropogonie 184 + 
Note 3). 


ARISTOTLE mentions and rejects the theory that the sea has sources 
(Meteorologica 123: II, 1-353 b 1). 


The mountain of diamond surrounding the earth is probably 
identical with the better known mountain Qaf. Interesting, though 
hardly fitting, is a8-Sahrastani’s explanation of this mountain as the 
shadow of the earth cast into surrounding space (see: A/-Hay’a wa I- 
Islam 160 ff.). 
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Al-Baki is an ocean of sweet water (probably an explanation of the 
sweetness of rain-water) which confirms that we deal here with a cosmic 
entity, not a geographic ocean. For this reason P. Anastase-Marie’s 
identification of al-Baki with the Red Sea (cf. above p.187) cannot be 
maintained. , * 


1,15: Compare the following text from Wahb b. Munabbih: “(Die 
sakina aber war wie der Kopf einer Katze aus einem Stick) griinen 
(Chryso)lith. (Gibair tradierte nach ad-Dahhak: ihr Kopf war aus Sma) 
ragd, ihre Riickseite aus Perlen, (ihr Schwanz aus Hyazinth), ihre Beine 
aus Perlen.” (RAIF GEORGES KHoury: Wahb B. Munabbih I, 45). — 

The four pillars seem to agree with the four throne-bearers 
mentioned by AL-QazwinI in his K. ‘Agda’ib al-mahluqat 56), although 
there they appear to be angels. And on the Day of Resurrection they will © 
be increased to number eight. 

While I,3 seems to speak of the tongues of the throne as organs, this 

‘text obviously conceives of them as languages. This has far-reaching 

consequences for the theory of languages. As G.G. SCHOLEM wrote in his 

Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (17), language on this cosmic basis 

reflects the mystery of creation. Because of the connection with God’s 
throne, one can say here as well that language 

... is not simply a means of expressing certain thoughts, born 

out of a certain convention and having a purely conventional 

character, in accordance with the theory of language dominant in 

the Middle Ages. Language in its purest form... reflects the 

fundamental spiritual nature of the world; in other words, it has a 

mystical value. Speech reaches God because it comes from God. (Cf. 

R. ARNALDEZ: Grammaire et théologie. 43 ff.). 


1,16: The ‘question remains why the substance pearl is introduced 
here, and why the length of the stylus is given as 700 years and not 500 
years which seems to be the common figure (cf. II, 13). Cf. below III,2. 


1,17: Stra 11,7. — Cf. Genesis 1. 


1,19: Cf. above I,5 (+ Commentary) and I,10. Cf. TaBart: Tafsir 
V, 399 (somewhat different). 


1,20: TaBari: Tafsir V, 398. 


1,21: “Al-Shaykhan — The two Sheykhs, is a title peculiarly applied 
to the first two Khaleefehs, Aboo-Bekr and ‘Omar’ (LANE: Lexicon IV 
1629). But in this passage al-Buhari and Muslim must be meant. Cf. AL- 
HAkm: Al-Mustadrak IU, 282 (slightly different). 
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1,22: Lane’s Lexicon gives the following explanation of the 
mysterious term afigu: . 

The sounding, or the like, or the sound, or the like, (and 
particularly the creaking, or creaking sound, and the moaning, or 
moaning sound), of a camel’s saddle when new; and so attun, of the 
litters and saddles of camels when the riders are heavy thereon; and the 
former, also, of a door; said, in a trad., of the gate of paradise, by 
reason of its being crowded; and of a plaited or woven thong when 
stretching; and of the back (when strained); and of the bowels, and of 
the belly, or inside, by reason of hunger, or by reason of vehement 
hunger; and of camels, by reason of their burdens, or by reason of the 
heaviness of their burdens; and the prolonging of the cries of camels: 
but “Alee Ibn-Hamzeh says that the cry of camels is termed rugha@’un, 
and that atitun signifies the sounding, or sound, of their bellies, or 
insides, by reason of repletion from drinking. (I, 66). 


Inspite of the long explanation of the term it remains mysterious 
why it is here ascribed to the kursi. In his Tafsir, TABARI quotes a 
conversation of Muhammad with some of his companions in which the 
Prophet claims to hear the atit of heaven (Tafsir, on Stra 21,21; XVII, 
13). But there it seems fairly clear that afit is used to underscore the 
fullness of heaven: There is no place without angels. In the present text 
the term could also have this meaning insofar as the kurs7 is so full of the 
heavens and earths in it that there remains no empty space. But a more 
likely interpretation could -be that the two feet of the One on the throne 
exert so much pressure on it that it cannot but emit that sound. The 
astrophysical implications are obvious: By reason of a peculiar cos- 
mology, not just by allegiance to some Greek philosopher, there is no 
place for a vacuum, and there is a physical pressure from the outer 
borders of the universe towards the center. (Cf. A.M. HEINEN: “A Priori 
Positions” 56 f.). — The theologians opposed to the Gahmiya sect 
apparently used this peculiar cosmology to stress the fact that God has a 
definite and concrete place in the universe (cf. G. ViTESTAM: Kitab ar- 
Radd 26). 


The text is found in TaBari: Tafsir V, 398, nr. 5789. 
1,23: The primitive formulation of a stereographic problem? 


1,24: In the cavity of the footstool: The intention is probably to 
allow for the semi-globular shape of the universe. — Cf. TABari: Tafsir 
V, 398, nr. 5790. 


| I,25: First part of statement in TABARI: Tafsir V, 399, nr. 5795. 
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1,26: This is the start of a succession of texts about the veils that 
separate God from His creatures. The conception of such veils may be 
rooted in the traditions of the various oceans that surround the earth, but 
it is further theologically attenuated, spiritualized. In the process these 
separations have been increased to fantastically high numbers, but the 
basic idea is still the same: God may be separated from His creation, yet 
He is still a part of this universe; He has not become a non-being, not 
even in the Neoplatonic sense, nor a mere omnipresent world-spirit, as in 
Gahmiya theology or in pantheism. Again, the tenth-century author 
Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi supplies similar texts and clarifying 
reflections on the issues involved. He writes: 


Sachez que le voile n’a pas besoin de définition par simple 
citation, parce qu’il est bien certain que Dieu est voilé a sa créature; 
on ne dit pas absolument qu'il soit défini, parce que le voile peut 
s’expliquer de différentes fagons. Wahb, fils d’Abou-Sélam, rapporte 
qu’il interrogea le prophete de la facgon suivante: ““Dieu se cache-t-il 
a ses créatures par autre chose que le ciel?” A quoi le prophéte 
repondit: “Oui, entre lui et les anges qui portent le trdne, il y a 
soixante-dix voiles de lumiére, soixante-dix de feu et soixante-dix de 
tenébres’’, et il en énuméra jusqu’a quinze. Dans la tradition relative 
a ascension de Mohammed, il est dit: «Je m’arrétai 4 une mer 
faisant partie de la mer Verte. Or, on nous cria: Faites reposer 
Mohammed dans la lumiére en tremblant’’, et il mentionna un 
certain nombre de mers de lumiére... Ce n’est point la une de ces 
choses qui nécessitent une définition expliquant |’action de voiler, 
parce que ce n’est point un corps s’interposant entre celui qui voile et 
la chose voilée, mais représente |’éloignement de la sensation et la 
renonciation a en embrasser l’idée. Cela rappelle aussi les qualités de 
grandeur et de puissance réservées a Dieu, a l’exclusion de ses 
creatures. Cette représentation fait plus d’effet auprés des hommes, 
et repond mieux a la magnification du Créateur et a l’amplification 
que lon donne a sa puissance pour le faire désirer et le rendre 
effrayant, puisque la plupart des hommes considérent les choses que 
leurs sens ne peuvent atteindre et qui ne se représentent pas dans 
leur esprit, absolument comme un non-étre. (C. Huart: Le Livre de 
la Création I, 169 f). 


For an enlightening discussion of the role of the veils in al-Gaziali’s 
mystical theology see W.H.T. GarRDNER: AJl-Ghazzdli’s Mishkat al- 
anwar.— Further: L.E. GoopMAN: Jbn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yazqan 153, 
+ note 221). aria 


1,33: The distance of 500 years is here probably only reminiscent of _ 
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the greatest distance known at that time, the extension of the earth (cf. 
pp. 88 ff.). 


1,34: On the basis of the manuscripts it cannot be decided whether 
one should say ‘abysses’ here or ‘air’. It is noteworthy that the Persian 
term Thwdsha seems to share the same ambiguity, as the following text 
with varying translations shows: “Raum und Zeit, Thwasha und Zurvan 
werden in Yasna 72:10 als wesensgleiche Machte zusammen genannt. — 
Nach Bidez und Cumont bedeutet Thwasha ‘Raum’, nach Nyberg 
“‘Luftkreis’, nach Darmsteter ‘Himmel’.” (B.L. VAN DER WAERDEN: Die 
Anfdange der Astronomie 231). 

As in I,7 the comparison with a dome, so here that with a tent is 
apparently an allusion to a cosmic model of a tent; traces of it are also 
found in III, 2 of the present treatise, and in AL-BIRONI: The Book of 
Instruction 107, nr. 200; further also in AL-HATIB AL-BAGDADI: Risdla fi 
ilm an-nugim fol. 18 v. 


1,35: Again, the distance of 36,000 years probably tells us only 
which number was considered the highest. 


_ - I1,0: Tablet and stylus (or pen) are well known in the context of the 
Islamic theory of revelation, but not so in Muslim cosmology. The brief 
texts here are quite obviously a conglomeration of variegated con- 
ceptions; sometimes the reader may think of a clay tablet on which a 
scribe writes by making impressions with a stylus of sufficiently firm 
material, at other times of a writing board or some papyrus on which he 
writes with pen and ink. Concerning the various traditions about forms 
of sacred writing see IBN AN-NADIM: Fihrist 21 ff. 

Here, too, some texts from Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi may give 
an idea of the varying interpretations ese two terms already had in the 
tenth century: 7 


. il a fait de la table un sheerbatatee entre lui et les anges, de 
méme que ceux-ci sont des intermédiaires entre lui et ses prophetes, 
et ceux-ci entre lui et ses créatures... 

D’aprés les mémes, le sens de Table bien gardée est l’ame 
universelle, parce qu’elle est inferieure a la raison en rang, et que 
celle-ci la dirige comme la plume agit sur la table bien’ gardée; etils 
pretendent en outre que la plume et la table ne sont ni récentes ni 
créées.. 

D’autres ont prétendu que la table désigne le monde inf€rieur, 
et la plume le monde supérieur; or, le supérieur influe sur l’inférieur. 
D’autres encore disent que la plume est l’esprit, et la table le corps... 
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Par premier, ils entendent la plume, c’est-a-dire, pour eux, la Raison 
universelle... (C. Huart: Le Livre de la Création I, 149, 151, it 


However, all the preceding texts establish some connection with 
philosophical notions, not with cosmological ones. For the latter we have 
to go back to the cosmology of the Babylonians where indeed the sky is 
conceived as a tablet and the stars as the engravings of a stylus (cf. P. 

_ JENSEN: Die Kosmologie der Babylonier 45, and F.X. KuGLErR: Sternkunde 

- und Sterndienst in Babel Il. Buch, I, 126; — and further: R. PARET’s 
article ““J/liyyiin”’ in EJ2 III, 1132 f. Tabari actually identifies this “book” 
with the seventh heaven. 


IJ,1: Siira 85,22. 


11,2: Stra 68,1. — The meaning of ‘Nin’ in this verse appears to be 
lost, either by historical accident or design, in any case is much disputed; 
perhaps as a result, the cosmological significance of tablet and stylus is 
also obscured. Sometimes only the letter ‘Nin’ is written, thus assimilat- 
ing it to the other mysterious letters at the head of some Siiras. But this 
assimilation is probably false because these letters occur in groups. The 
explanation proffered by Ibn Mas‘iid (cf. III, 8 of this treatise) is more 
likely to be correct: It is the fish on top of which God created the earth. 
Since this fish is elsewhere described as bent upwards with its two 
extremities meeting in heaven or under the throne (III, 36 and III, 38;43) it 
probably represents the cosmic dragon or serpent (Atalia@) known from 
Syriac cosmography (cf. the representation on the. front page of the 
Pelican Book Before Philosophy, by H. FRANKFORT, H.A. FRANKFORT, 
J.A. WILSON, T. JACOBSEN). The cosmological and astrological signific- 
ance of this dragon, serpent or fish can easily be grasped by considering 
the following Syriac description: 


Nous l’avions écrit auparavant, mais des hommes renommés 
dans cette science disent que les éclipses et la disparition des astres 
ont lieu 4 cause du Dragon (Atalid). Pour confirmer leurs paroles, ils 
dessinent une figure de ce genre, et ils disent que le dragon (Atalia) 

‘est un corps qui a une figure de dragon; souvent aussi ils l’appellent 
dragon et serpent. La largeur de son corps est de 24°, et la longueur 
est de 180 degrés, ce qui fait six signes du zodiaque ou la moitié de la 
sphére; on voit ainsi dés maintenant que sa téte et sa queue se font 
vis-a-vis et sont toujours diamétralement opposées. Ce dragon 
(Atalid) marche toujours dans deux signes du zodiaque, sa téte dans 
un et sa queue dans l’autre. Le milieu de son corps est en dehors de 
toute la couronne des signes du zodiaque, vers le nord, du cété du 
char, car il est courbé et a la forme d’un demi-cercle, comme un arc 
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... SON mouvement a lieu non comme celui des planétes, de 

POccident a l’Orient, mais comme celui des douze signes, de |’Orient 

a l’Occident. Il se déplace de 3’11” en un jour et une nuit, de 1°33’ en 

un mois, et de 19°20’ en un an. Il fait donc une révolution complete 

en 18 ans, 7 mois et 16 jours. Parce que ce dragon (Atalid) est en 
dessous du soleil et de la lune, chaque fois que la lune est en 
conjonction avec le soleil dans le signe et le degré ou se trouve la téte 
du Dragon (Atalia) ou sa queue, le Dragon (A talid) se tient devant la 
lune et cache aussi le cété du soleil... (F. Nau: “La cosmographie”’ 

254). 

This text raises further questions: For instance, if this dragon, 
serpent or fish carries the earth and revolves around the whole Zodiac, 
does the earth rotate with it? Secondly, is it identical with the cosmic 
snake wound around God’s throne? (J,8). Since revelation is said to 
descend “as along the links of a chain,” this may explain the combina- 
tion of “Nin” in Stra 68,1 with “qalam’”’ ( = stylus). 


11,3: Length of the Guarded Tablet: 100 years — if our assumption 
is correct that 500 years equal 180° (see above pp. 89 ff.), 100 years equal 36° 
(cf. below III, 2). The personification of the stylus appears less strange 
when seen in the context of Mesopotamian conceptions: The goddess 
Nidaba was believed to be the power present in all reeds (T. JACOBSEN, in: 
Before Philosophy 144). Cf. also: The Book of the Secrets of Enoch 28: 

’ The angel Vretil. 


II,4: The precious'stones supposedly guarantee the durability of the 
writing, and the colours probably are those of heaven and earth. 


II,5: “‘He looks at it 360 times while He creates..”: This is also said 
of the Torah (see: The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, art. ““Creation’’). 


If,7: Ibn Abi d-Dunya’s book has recently been edited with the title 
The Noble Qualities of Character by J.A. BELLAMY. The tradition quoted 
here is found on page 6 f., Arabic text. 

The number of creatures — 300 and some tens — remains 
mysterious. The closest parallel I have found is the establishment of 300 
in heaven and 300 on earth in the Akkadian creation epic Eniima elif 
(quoted in: The Ancient Near East 37). 

Regarding the number, it is noteworthy that the Midrash Gan ‘Eden 
speaks of 310 worlds existing in ‘Eden. However, this may be a mere 
coincidence, since the relation of this number of worlds to the number of 
God’s creatures in the Arabic tradition remains unclear: Whether by a 
literary connection or by identity in meaning or by mere association. It is 
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somewhat disconcerting that the only support cited by the Midrashic text 
is the Biblical verse Prov. 8,21: ‘““Endowing with wealth those who love 
me”. The “proving reason” is the numerical value of the Hebrew word 
w' that occurs in the verse: 310. The corresponding Arabic letters have 
the same numerical value. (see Gan ‘Eden: in: A. WUNSCHE: Aus Israels 
Lehrhallen III, 22). 


11,8: Again, it remains mysterious why there are just 315 laws set 
down for the whole of mankind. This is reminiscent of Bardaisan’s 
emphatic denial of a definite number of laws. His opponents, the 
Chaldeans or astrologers, taught that each “climate” on earth, under the 
rule of one of the planets, had its own law. Bardaisan accepted the 
geographic division of the earth into seven “climates”, but his factual 
knowledge of the very diverse customs and laws within a single “climate” 
enabled him to refute the legal theory connected with it (cf. E. 
HONIGMANN: Die sieben Klimata 92 ff. — further: H.J.W. Drivers: 
Bardaisan of Edessa). — And one may wonder whether it is a mere 
coincidence that the number of major cities known in Ma’min’s time is 
given as 343 (see E. HONIGMANN: ibid., 157). The number of laws may 
have equalled that of major cities known at an earlier time, when less of 
them were known. 


II,9: The Torah, too, was believed to have been created long before 
anything else came into being, namely 2,000 years earlier (J. NEUSNER: 
The Way of Torah 1). For similar traditions see TABARI: Gami* al-bayan 
XXIX, 14 ff. 


11,10: That the stylus was the first thing to be created is a fairly 
common view in Islamic tradition: Cf. aT-TirmibI: Qadar, bab 17; Tafsir, 
Sitira 68; ABU DA’Up: Sunna 16; AHMAD B. HANBAL : Musnad, 5,317. 


I1,11,12: Cf. above II,3. 


11,13: According to the conjecture presented in my historical 
analysis (p. 89), the length of 500 years would be equivalent to 180°; the 
stylus, therefore, would extend over the whole sky visible in one night or 
day (cf. below III,2). 


11,14: It is difficult to see how this concrete origin of the stylus 
tallies with the light-nature ascribed to it in the previous fragment. 


11,15: Again, ink dripping from the tip of the stylus (or pen) is more 
concrete than is to be expected in this context. This may reflect the fear of 
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the preservers of tradition lest the statements about the stylus might 
become too much spiritualized. Cf. above III,3 and 5. 


11,0: The seven heavens and the seven earths: As regards the 
number of heavens and earths, the greatest variety is found in the old 
cosmological treatises. Thus, according to Bar Hebraeus, Bardaisan of 
Edessa spoke of as many as 366 worlds (see H.J.W. DriJvers: Bardaisan 
of Edessa 118); and according to STRABON, Crates had place for four 
worlds (Book 2, ch. V, 34). In his introduction to W.R. Morfill’s 
translation of The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (pp. xxx-xivu), R.H. 
Charles compiled the most comprehensive study of “The seven Heavens 
— an early Jewish and Christian belief’. In his view this “belief” 
originated from cosmological speculations on the sacred number seven 
(cf. the seven walls of the cities Erech and Ecbatana) or Babylonian 
planetary theories (although he explicitly states that the planets are 
assigned to one heaven only). Finally this belief made its way into Islamic 
literature from the Jewish and Christian Apocrypha, especially The Book 
of the Secrets of Enoch which is “the most elaborate account of the seven 
heavens that exists in any writing or in any language.” (p. xxxv1) — 
R.H. Charles even believes that “‘some form of the Slavonic Enoch seems 
to have been in Mohammed’s hands” (p. xvi). This seems more likely, 
however, in the case of the Qur’an interpreters and their informants. 
Charles’ synthesis of Talmudic teachings is most enlightening on the 
subject of the seven heavens: 


Some thought as the Rabbi Jehuda that there were two 
heavens, Chagiga 12°, but Rabbi Simeon ben Lakish enumerated 
seven. This latter view was the usual one. In the Beresh, rabba c. 6 
and the Chagiga 12>, the seven heavens are as follows. The lowest 
which is called vilun is empty. In the second, named rakia, are the 
sun, moon, and stars. In the third, named shechaqim, are the mills 
which grind the manna for the righteous. In the fourth heaven, 
zebul, are the heavenly Jerusalem, the temple, the altar, and Michael. 
In the fifth, maon, are the angels who sing by night, but are silent by 
day in order that God may hear the praises of Israel. Inthe sixth, 
machon, are the treasuries of the snow, hail, rain, and dew. In the 
seventh, aravoth, are judgement and righteousness, the treasures of 
life, peace, and blessing, the souls of the departed pious as well as 
the spirits and souls yet to be born, and the dew wherewith God will 
awake the dead. Finally there are the seraphim, ophannim, chayyoth 
and other angels of service, and God Himself si on a throne. 
(pp. XXXVIII- -XXXIX). 
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As R.H. Charles notes, the Talmudic description of the seven 
heavens “attests the influence of a growing ethical consciousness” (p. 
xxxix). It is instructive for the early development of cosmological 
thought in Islam to compare the Talmudic texts with those found in 
Muslim treatises: The latter seem to be more faithful in the transmission 
of the ancient data, less subordinated to ethical instruction and hence 
more conducive to the promotion of cosmological or geographic interests. 
Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi’s summary of texts about the number of 
earths shows by which ways these ideas were known to have entered the 
stores of Muslim culture and how they were received.: 


On est d’avis different au sujet du nombre des terres. Dieu a dit: 
“C’est Dieu qui a créé les sept cieux et autant de terres” (S. 65, 12). 
Il est possible que cette image s’applique au nombre et 4a la 
disposition en étages successifs. Certaines legendes rapportent que 
ces terres sont les unes au-dessus des autres, que l’épaisseur de 

’ chaque terre est équivalente a4 cinq cents ans de marche, et que 
Pintervalle entre chaque terre est aussi de cinq cents ans; quelques- 
uns méme ont énuméré, pour chaque terre, une population d’une 
description et d’une forme étonnantes. Chaque terre a regu un nom 
particulier, comme chacun des cieux. Quelques-uns ont prétendu que 
dans la quatriéme terre se trouvent les serpents qui dévorent les 
damnés, et dans la sixiéme, les pierres qui les frappent. Celui a qui 
son ame inspirerait un vif désir de prendre plus ample connaissance 
de ces choses, n’a qu’a lire les livres de Wahb (ben Monabbih), de 
Ka‘b (el Ahbar), et de Mogatil; si cette science lui agrée, il y prendra 
intégralement son plaisir; car ces livres sont exposés au public, et 
jouissent d’une grande autorité. Une tradition qui se rattache a ‘Ata 
ben Yasdr, au sujet du passage du Qor’an cité ci-dessus: “C’est Dieu: 
qui a créé les sept cieux et autant de terres”, rapporte que cet auteur 
a dit: Dans chaque terre il y a un Adam, un Noé comme le votre, un 
Abraham comme le votre. Mais Dieu sait mieux et plus solidement 
(la vérité!). Cela n’est cependant pas plus étrange que la doctrine des 
philosophes qui disent qu’il y a des soleils et des lunes en grand 
nombre: que chaque climat a son soleil, sa lune et ses étoiles. Les 
anciens ont dit que les terres sont au nombre de sept, dans le sens de © 
voisinage et de contiguité, avec séparation des climats, non dans 
celui de superposition et de compression; les Musulmans qui 
s’'adonnent a la spéculation penchent vers cette explication. Il y ena 
parmi eux qui croient que les terres sont au nombre de sept en 

montant et en descendant, comme les degrés d’une échelle. Certains 
prétendent que la terre est partagée en cing zones, septentrionale, 
méridionale, équinoxiale, tempérée et centrale. cc. Huart: Le Livre 
de la Création I, 39 f.). 
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Cf. also the discussion between al-Biriini and Ibn Sina on the 
possibility of other worlds (S.H. Nasr and M. MoHAGHEGH: A/-Biruni 
and Ibn Sina 19-27. Further: Porphyry’s view of the heavens as zones 
(cf. below note A, III, 91). 


11,1: Stira 65,12 (note that Arberry has “earth”, in the singular). 


IJ,2: By its very regularity, this scheme of seven earths and seven 
heavens with the same distance between every two of them, and the 
distance between the highest heaven and the throne being equivalent to 
the whole, seems to betray its origin in some system of coordinates. But 
the few specifications at hand hardly allow us to ascertain its identity. As 
was discussed above (p. 91), the alleged location of the throne in 
Capricorn suggests that the 28 steps of 500 ‘years’ are to be applied along ~ 
the ecliptic. The fact that AN-Nuwayri, in his Nihdyat al-arab (I, 41), 
places the Sun in summer in the fifth, in winter in the seventh heaven 
under the throne, gives further confirmation to the conjectured location 
of the throne and its relation to the solar ecliptic (and note: For the 
Babylonians Capricorn was the ‘sanctuary of Ea’. See: A.J. WENSINCK: 
“The Ideas of the Western Semites’’ 65; he quotes from Steinmetzer in 
Sachau’s Festschrift, p. 62 ff.). Below are a few more parallels that 
indicate the same interpretation of the underlying cosmological system (it 
should be clear, however, that they are not quoted as definite or 
confirmatory proofs). 


The treatise Hérmippos é peri astrologias by the Byzantinian scholar 
Ioannes Katrarios (wrote in 1322 A.D.) shows that a division of the 
ecliptic into 28 parts did indeed exist. This results from a combination of 
the scheme of seven climates with the four quarters of the ecliptic: Every 
such quarter is divided into seven parts of 12°51’26”, roughly 13°. 
According to E. HONIGMANN (Die sieben Klimata 101), this is an 
otherwise unknown, but apparently ancient astrological theory of the 
climates. Do our Arabic texts reflect the same ancient theory? 

Another text, unfortunately rather uncertain, also alludes to a 

‘coordination between the division into degrees and a multiplicity of 
worlds: According to D. Cawotson (“Uber die Uberreste’”’ 477), the 
ancient Chaldeans believed that there was a new creation lasting 1000- 
3000 years for every degree (apparently along the ecliptic). His source 
seems to be the rather obscure astrologer TinkaluSa, hence hardly an 
ancient Chaldean. 

Whatever the equivalence of 500 ‘years’ may be in modern figures, 
500 is a curious number that occurs in many contexts in antiquity. Thus, 


, 
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in ancient Egypt, one degree was 500 stadia distant from the next one 
(i.e. Ptolemy’s value; cf. O. NEUGEBAUER: A History of Ancient Math- 
ematical Astronomy II, 939). The ‘years’ of our Arabic text could be an 
“‘adaptation” of these ‘stadia’, since one cannot expect accuracy in such 
traditions. One could conclude, therefore, that the 28 steps of 500 ‘years’ 
correspond to an equal amount of degrees, roughly the distance covered 
by the Moon on each side of the Equator. — Or should one think of the 
Phenix-period of 500 years? (cf. F.K. GinzeL: Handbuch der mathemati- 
schen und technischen Chronologie 1, 177 f.). 


It is most surprising, of course, to find cosmic distances measured in 
units of time. But there are indications that this amazement is at least 
partly due to a blurring of the terminological differences between the two 
Arabic terms ‘am and sana, both commonly translated as “year” without 
differentiation. The entries under ‘am and sana in Lane’s Lexicon state _ 
that “the sana is from any day from which one commences a reckoning 
to the like thereof, and the ‘am is only (a period oe a winter and a 
summer” (V, 2202). Further: 


.. every ‘am is a sana, but every sana is not an ‘dm; for when 
you reckon from a day to the like thereof, that is a sana, and there 
may be in it half the summer, and half of the winter, whereas the 
‘Gm is only a winter and a summer, without interruption. (ibid.) 


It is also said that “‘the sana is longer than the ‘am; that the former 
is ‘a single revolution of the sun’, and that the latter is applied to the 
(twelve) Arabian months (collectively).” (ibid.) — But the reason is more 
enlightening: “It is said to be called ‘Gm because of the sun’s Sawm (or 
coursing) through all of its zodiacal signs (during the period which it 
denotes)” (ibid.). If this reason is correct, and if an ‘am is always a winter 
and a summer regardless of the date on which the reckoning is started, it 
seems fairly clear that the ‘am originally is not the measure of time 
“year”, but the distance covered by the Sun on its course. Apparently it 
is a similar combination of units of time and space as is known to have 
been in use in ancient Babylonia (cf. B.L. VAN DER WAERDEN: Die 
Anfiinge der Astronomie 55f., and 76. — F.O. HULTSCH: Griechische 
und Rémische Metrologie 382 f.). Note also that the 7 climata are defined 
in units of time: The hours of the longest day. 

Interestingly an-Nuwayri ascribes the measure of 500 ‘years’ to the 
Mutakallimiin (Nihdyat al-arab 1, 207 ff., where he has assembled a 
useful synopsis of the traditional measures). If any historically reliable 
conclusion can be drawn from Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi’s re- 
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flections, these traditional measures must have had a positive function 
towards an increasing knowledge of the cosmic dimensions; he writes: 


Les traditions musulmanes disent que d’un ciel a l’autre il y a la 
distance de cinq cents ans de marche, et que chaque ciel est 
également de la grandeur de cing cents ans de marche. Les anciens 
ont émis une appréciation a ce sujet: El-Fézari a prétendu qu’il y a, 
entre chaque ciel, la distance de trois mille ans de marche. 
L’Almageste mentionne les quantités afférentes aux corps des étoiles, 
a leurs distances du point central de la terre, 4 leur distance l’une de 
Pautre dans les espaces supérieurs, la mesure de I’axe de chaque ciel, 
sur lequel il tourne, la grandeur et l’amplitude des spheres, la 
situation de la terre et ses mesures en longueur, largeur et 
circonférence, quantités dont Dieu seul a la vraie appréciation! Si 
ces mesures sont exactes, ce ne peut étre qu’en vertu d’une 
révélation, car les forces humaines sont impuissantes 4 produire de 
pareils calculs; et si elles sont obtenues par conjecture et estimation, 
la tradition des Musulmans est en ce cas plus vraie et mérite mieux la 
confiance; et si elle est vraie, elle peut s’interpréter de deux maniéres: 
la premiére est |’éloignement en distance, la seconde, l’impuissance 
ou est ’homme de s’élever a cette hauteur. (C. HuarT: Le Livre de la 
Création Il, 8). 

For a long time it probably was merely a question of choice the 
figures of which tradition one wanted to adopt (cf. F. SEZGIN: Geschichte 
des Arabischen Schrifttums V, 189: Hermes taught that the circumference 
of the earth was 9,000 farsahs. — Ibn Rustah, on the other hand, allots 
it 8,000 farsahs ((i.e. 24,000 miles; 3 miles = 1 farsah)): see K. al-a‘laq 
an-nafisa 17, French tr. by G. Wiet: p. 16). 

_ The measure of 500 years also occurs elsewhere in Semitic literature, 
although little is known about a possible correlation between the 
respective texts. Basically the 500 years appear to be a measure of 
distance on earth. Thus the Oxford manuscript of the Pirké de Rabbi 
Eliezer gives the diameter of the earth, according to a certain Rabbi_ 
Joshua, as equal to a journey of 500 years; but the editor or translator 
has given preference to the variant “60 years” (see Pirké de Rabbi 
Eliezer 29, + note 5). — Similarly the Midrash Konen gives the 
measures of the earth in length and width in terms of years: “Die Lange 
der Welt ist 500 Jahre und ihre Breite ist 500 Jahre. Sie ist gerundet. Und 
das groBe Meer, welches Okeanos heiBt, umgibt sie.” (A. WUNSCHE: Aus 
Israels Lehrhallen Il, 187; cf. 178 f.). 

From earth the measure of 500 years was transferred to the orbit of 
the Sun: “Die Sonnenkugel geht vom Morgen bis zum Abend 500 Jahre 
und sie geht in das Bewohnte nur sechs Stunden (Wochen) im Jahre 
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hinein, der Mond dagegen geht elf Jahre, und er geht in das Bewohnte © 
nur sechs Stunden (Wochen).”’ (Midrash Kénen 187). 

Finally, the 500 years become a cosmic measure and are applied to 
the various heavens, their diameters and distances: ““Von der Erde bis 
zum Raki‘a ist ein Weg von 500 Jahren, die Dicke des Raki‘a betragt 500 
Jahre und ebenso jeder einzelne Raki‘a. Zwischen jedem Raki‘a ist ein 
Weg von 500 Jahren. Oberhalb von ihnen sind die heiligen Tiere... 
Oberhalb von ihnen ist der Thron der Herrlichkeit.” (Traktat von den 
himmlischen Hallen; in: A. WUNSCHE: Aus Israels Lehrhallen 38 f.). One 
wonders whether the “holy animals” mentioned in this text are eight 
mountain goats, as in III, 4 of the present treatise. They do seem to carry 
the throne. — As in our Arabic texts, the figure of 500 years is also 
applied to measure the depth of the earth and the distances between the 
various earths (see: Gleichnisse des Kénigs Salomo; in: A. WUNSCHE: Aus 
Israels Lehrhallen U1, 24). But this text is not primarily cosmological; it 
does not even state the number of earths in its scheme. 

The Midrashic texts leave us as much in the dark as their Arabic 
parallels concerning the real meaning of this measure of 500 years. The 
Midrash Konen even suggests a purely verbal derivation of the number: 
The numerical value of amma "(= “and He spread it out”; Is. 40,22) 
happens to be 504, and other words in the context of the creation story 
add up to a similar amount; the figures above 500 are then subtracted for 
one reason or the other, and the result is 500 exactly (in: A: WUNSCHE: 
Aus Israels Lehrhallen 179). But the text from the Pirké ‘de Rabbi 
Eliezer, quoted below in IV, 28, suggests a better explanation: The 500 
years are to be connected with a cycle, according to the text a solar cycle 
of 28 years. Once in such a period of time the Sun reaches the central 
aperture in the firmament. At this point it would have covered the 
distance, over the 28 steps of 500 years each for the seven earths and 
heavens and the intervals between them, up to the foundations of God’s 
throne. However, in this case the 500 years would cover the whole of the 
ecliptic, not only 180° corresponding to half the circumference of the 
earth. Cf. O. NEUGEBAUER: “Notes on Ethiopic Astronomy”’; especially 
pp. 51-61. 


11,4: Eight mountain goats: Al-Mas‘udi states not only that the 
South-Pole was regarded as the height of heaven, but also that it was 
located at the head of Capricorn (K.at-Tanbih 8 and 13). 

Since the eight mountain goats are placed right below the throne, the 
simplest explanation of their cosmological identity is to assume that they 
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are the eight chief stars that make up the constellation Capricorn. 
Whether the measure applies to the extension of this constellation 
remains an open question, of course. In Babylonian astronomy it was 
called Goat-fish, and it is depicted in this dual form (cf. B.L. VAN DER 
WAERDEN: Die Anfdnge der Astronomie 97, + figure 14 c). — The 
horned goat appears further at the feet of Marduk standing on water on 
an ivory throne-pedestal from Babylonia (see: R. EISLER: Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt I, 60, figure 6; and 208, figure 32. — Also in: J. PRITCHARD: 
The Ancient Near East I, figure 141). And A.J. WENSINCK, quoting 
Kisa’i, states that “the bearers of the throne are horned and that the 
throne is above the horns” (“The Ideas of the Western Semites’’ 56). 


C.A. NALLINO (in: Raccolta V, 196, n. 3; and ‘Jim al-Falak 139) 
refers to the Qur’anic verse Stra 69,17 (“‘and upon that day eight shall 
carry above them the Throne of thy Lord”) and tries to identify them as 
angels. Indeed, aL-QazwiNI, too, in his K. ‘Aga’ib al-mahliqat I, 56, 
speaks of eight angels bearing the throne on the day of Resurrection 
(before that day four bearers are enough). 


But perhaps one can do without the angels. Consider for instance 
the following text from The Book of the Secrets of Enoch 12 which 
subordinates all stars to eight great ones: “There are four great stars; 
each star has under it a thousand stars at the right of the chariot of the 
sun; and four at the left, each having under it a thousand stars, 
altogether eight thousand.”’ — Apparently they are situated on both sides 
of the ecliptic. 


In any case, the number eight is not altogether foreign to ancient 
cosmological contexts. According to O. NEUGEBAUER (The Exact 
Sciences in Antiquity 99 f.), one of the oldest Babylonian texts and some 
similar fragments “seem to indicate something like a universe of 8 
different spheres, beginning with the sphere of the moon.” — Could the 
eight mountain goats under the throne be a relic of such an ancient 
cosmography? Cf.: AL-QAZwinI: K. ‘Aga’ib al-mahliigat 59. 

AHMAD B. HANBAL: I, 206 f. ABd Da&’tp: Sunna 19 (nr. 4723). at- 
Tirmipt: Tafsir, Sira 56; Gahannam 6; Ganna 8. IBN MAGa: Muqaddama 
13, nr. 193. AL-HAKIM: al-Mustadrak II, 288. 


II,5: An enclosed wave and a secured roof: Cf. Siira 52,5. — For 
an explanation see I,11 of the present treatise. Cf. AT-TirmibI: Tafsir, Stira 
57, i. 3302. 


11,7: G. VirestaM: Kitdb ar-Radd 21; but the text varies slightly. 
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Above the throne (fauqa I-<ars): The author of the statement carefully 
avoids the notion of God’s sitting. 


III,8: It is very interesting to compare this cosmogony with the 
revelations concerning God’s creation contained in The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch (32ff.). Although the latter are much more detailed they 
comprise essentially the same elements. But since there is no verbal 
correspondence, a direct literary dependence on this book cannot be 
assumed. At most it may be said that these materials seem to stem from 
the same apocryphal tradition, probably by way of oral transmission. It 
may be useful to quote passages from the more detailed texts in order to 
shed some light on our very brief ones, which are therefore all the more 
mysterious. On the creation of the celestial spheres: 


3. And thus I made firm the waters, that is, the depths, and I 
surrounded the waters with light, and I created seven circles and I 
fashioned them like crystal, moist and dry, that is to say, like glass 
and ice, and as for the waters, and also the other elements, I showed 
each of them their paths, (viz.) to the seven stars, each of them in 
their heaven, how they should go; and I saw that it was good. (p. 34) 


The stones and the enclosed sea are mentioned, too: 


1. And thus I made firm the circles of the heavens, and caused 
the waters below, which are under the heavens to be gathered into 
one place, and that the waves should be dried up, and it was so. 
2. Out of the waves I made firm and great stones, and out of the stones 
I heaped together a dry substance, and I called the dry substance 
earth. 3. And in the midst of the earth I appointed a pit, that is to 
say an abyss. 4. I gathered the sea into one place, and I restrained it 
with a yoke. And I said to the sea: “Lo! I give thee an eternal 
portion and thou shalt not move from thy established position.” So 
I made fast the firmament and fixed it above the water. (pp. 34 f.) 


By the fish ...: Stira 68,1. Obviously this fish is not from the story of 
Jonah as ALAN Jones “feels” (see: “The Mystical Letters of the Qur’an”’ 
11, note 1). ’ 


The rocks of Luqman: Perhaps an allusion to Stra 31,16. That the 
earth was established through the mountains is a common idea: Cf. XJ,6 of 
this treatise, and C. Huart: Le Livre de la Création Il, 44. — According 
to the Placita Philosophorum, Democrit also taught that the earth, in the 
beginning, was vacillating because it was so small and light (see: H. 
DalrBeR: Aetius Arabus 182 f., III, 13,4). 

The mysterious description of the origin of the heavens from the 
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steam produced by the breathing of the water is reminiscent of the 
Akkadian creation epic. There Tiamat, the personification of the 
primeval ocean, is killed with the help of the “Evil Wind” which keeps 
her mouth wide open; from the carcass, Marduk forms the whole of 
creation (The Ancient Near East; ed. by J.B. PRITCHARD, pp. 32 ff.). — In 
Greek philosophy the whole cosmos is said to be breathing (cf. H. 
Darer: Aetius Arabus 146 f., II, 9,1. — And R. E1ster: Weltenmantel 
und Himmelszelt Il, 686. Further: [X,5 of the present treatise). 

About the stars: Cf. C. Huart: Le Livre de la Création II, 12. That 
the stars were created for protection from the devils is a much more 
unusual idea than that they were to be ornaments. According to R. 
EISLER (.Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt I, 85, esp. n. 1), the belief that 
stars or constellations exert a terrifying influence occurs commonly in 
Babylonian tradition. Inspite of the reversed roles, our text could be 
related to the Manichaean myths of the archontes who are tied to the sky 
and seduced by the virgin of light. J. van Ess has proved that this myth 
indirectly made its way into Arabic literature. In the A/l-Kitab al-ausat, 
Nasi’ Al-Akbar relates: ‘““‘Die Dualisten sagen: Die Sterne sind Teufel, die 
unterhalb der Himmelssphdre angefesselt sind.” (J. VAN Ess: Friihe 
Mu‘ tazilitische Hdresiographie 120 (Arabic), 106 (German), nr. 183). 
Parts of the text III,8 are quoted in aL-Mas‘UpI’s Murug ad-dahab I, 20 
(Arabic). — Cf. also: A.J. WENSINCK: “‘The Ideas of the Western Semites”’ 
37 ff. — Cf. TaBart: Tafsir I, 435. 


11,9: Sira 21,30. — The application of terms borrowed from the 
crafts of weaving and sewing to cosmological theories was so common in 
antiquity that R. Eisler could fill two thick volumes with examples (see 
his Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt, esp. the first vol.). Cf. III,24. 


111,10: Again, Stira 21,30. — The peculiar way of counting indicates 
that only one heaven and one earth can be seen and pointed to. The 
emphasis of the text seems to be on the correspondence between 
heaven(s) and earth(s). 


I1I,11: Vaulted: One is reminded of the cosmic models ascribed to 
Mar Aba (cf. fig. 77 and 78 in R. EIsLer: Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt 
II, 622 f.). 


11,12: Like the ropes of a tent: For the notion of heaven as a tent 
see R. Elster: Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt Il, 592 ff. — Cf. A.J. 
WENSINCK: “The Ideas of the Western Semites”’ 44. 

The ropes are reminiscent of some rather obscure ancient cosmologi- 
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cal conceptions. Ibn an-Nadim states that the Sabians (probably the 
inhabitants of Harran) directed their prayers towards three celestial 
pillars (al-autad): ‘Diese Zeiten (Gebete der Sabier) sind verpflichtend 
nach den Stellen der drei Himmelspfahle, die da sind: der Pfahl des 
Ostens, der der Mitte des Himmels, und der des Westens.”’ (D. 
CHWOLSON: Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus I, 6, + note 37 on p. 69). Cf. 
also: Pirké de Rabbi Eliezer 16, + note 2: ‘““The hooks of the heavens”’; 
and R. EIsLer; Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt I, 94, note 3. 


Then, there is a theory, briefly mentioned in al-Hatib al-Bagdadi’s 
treatise on the stars, according to which the stars (probably the planets) 
move along with their spheres, but every one of them is held back by 
three pegs or nails in a globe (Mismar mutallat fi kura). (See: AL-HATIB - 
AL-BAGDADI: R. Fi ‘ilm an-nugiim; ms. Asir Ef. 190; fol. 18 v. — 19 r.). 


Because of its brevity this theory would remain quite obscure, were 
it not for a similar theory described by AL-BIRUNI in his Tafhim. He 
writes there: 


200. Ribatat. This is another name for these stopping-places but 
among our predecessors (actually: al-awd’il) there were those who 
considered the above described conditions to be apparent not actual 
(actually: biltaglid dina I|-tahqiq). As they knew that the movements 
of the planets were related to the movement of the sun, they 
imagined that the planets were suspended to the sun by connecting 
bands ribatat, which were sometimes slack so as to allow of 
movement when near the sun, and sometimes taut, when the planets 
were distant from the sun so as to prevent movement and cause 
retrogression. This is a foolish idea to which no attention should be 
paid, since there is no advantage to be derived nor results obtainable 
ao, it. R.R. WriGHT (transl.): The Book of Instruction 107, nr. 
200). 

The connection with the Sun introduces a greater degree of 
sophistication; but basically the two texts seem to offer explanations for — 
the same phenomena, namely the irregular movements of the planets. 
None tells us who the people were who proposed such a planetary model, 
but perhaps some Assyrian cylinder seals give us a clue (cf. fig. 70 and 71, 
and p. 593, n. 1; and p. 213, n. 2 in: R. EIsLer: Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt). See also: D. PINGREE: “Astronomy and Astrology in India 
and Iran’, esp. p. 242, n. 105-108, where the theory is attributed to the 
Persians. — And: The Book of the Secrets of Enoch 38, note: ORIGEN, 
Contra Celsum V1, 22. 


111,14: Sitira 2,22. — Cf. above III,11. The idea of heaven as an 
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edifice has been extensively discussed by R. EIsLer, in: Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt Il, 621 ff. 


1,15: Again Stra 2,22. — Cf. TaBari: Tafsir I, 367. 


Il,16; For a rather interesting explanation why the ancient 
Babylonians assumed the colour of heaven to be green, which also 
sheds some light on the Arabic usage, see F.X. KUuGLER: “Die 
Sternenfahrt des Gilgamesch’’ 549 ff. — See also AL-KINDIs “Treatise 
on the Cause of the Lazuli Colour Seen in the Air towards Heaven and 
believed to be the Colour of Heaven’; Ya‘qib b. Ishaq AL-KInpt: 
Ras@’il. See further: E. WiEDEMANN: “‘Anschauungen von muslimi- 
schen Gelehrten iiber die blaue Farbe des Himmels”: 


Ti,17: Cf. Stra 52,5; and I,11 of the present treatise. 


111,18: There are numerous traditions about the seven heavens and 
the substances they are made of; but the order often varies. For a useful 
synopsis based on the writings of al-Kisa’I and at-Ta‘labi see T. Faup: 
“La Naissance Du Monde Selon L’Islam” 251. — Cf. also: R. EIsier: 
Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt I, 94, + note 4. 

Above that ... deserts of light: In The Book of the Secrets of Enoch 
(p. 33) God establishes the light above His throne: “... the foundation for 
things on high. And there was nothing higher than the light.” 

Mitatariis: The occurrence of this name is quite significant because it 
indicates where these materials were borrowed from. There can be no 
doubt that it is identical with Metatron, in Jewish Mysticism the angel in 
charge of God’s secrets; the spelling of the name is not securely fixed. On 
this figure, often identified with Enoch, see G.G. SCHOLEM: Major Trends 
in Jewish Mysticism 67 f. 


101,19: The name Ragi*a seems to be the most frequent as name of a 
heaven. In The Book of the Cave of Treasures (46 f.) the name is 
explained as “what is solid and fixed”, or “firmament” ... “because it 
hath the dense nature of water...”” Note the different substance here. The 
other names, with the exception of the three last ones, and in a different 
order, are also mentioned in T. Fahd’s synopsis (see above: ad IJJ,18). — 
Cf. the names in the Talmud (see above: ad III,0). 


70,20: Cf. Stra 52,5; and 1,11 and III,17 of the present treatise. 
I1J,21: Cf. [1,8 of the present treatise. 


111,22: The strange comparison probably. refers to an abundance of 


light. 
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111,23: Cf. Job 38,6; and The Book of Enoch, or 1 Enoch 39: “And I 
saw the corner-stone of the earth.”” — Concerning the colour, cf. ITI,16 
of the present treatise. 


111,24: Sura 51,7. — Like the garment: Cf. the following text of the 
astrologer MICHAEL Scotus (Cod. lat. Monac. 10268 f. 77 v., col. 1): 


De notitia ordinum stellarum fixarum. Phylosophi quondam 
multis experimentis noverunt celum esse stellatum ordinabiliter tam 
desubter quam super, unde ex tali ordinatione stellarum est 
preciosius et videtur esse pulcerimum. cuius exemplum trahimus de 
ueste alicuius bene frisata et gemmis preciosis adornata in suo 
contestu; et quamquam celi stelle videantur seminate seu asperse, 
melius sunt disposite in eodem quam videantur uel credantur ab 
ydiotis que sic morantes nobis designant tanquam puncti vel termini 
lapidum preciosorum signa coeli 12 et imagines 48 etc. (quoted in R. 
EISLER: Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt I, 4 note 2). 


Virtually the whole first volume of Eisler’s book is devoted to the 
comparison between heaven and garment. 


According to the Placita Philosophorum also Leucipp and Democrit 
spoke of the world as having a garment (H. Darper: Aetius Arabus 144 f., 
II, 7,2). IBN QUTAYBA has a different explanation of al-hubuk: ‘The 
tracks” for him are like the ripples caused by the wind on water or on 
sand (Tafsir garib al-Qur’aGn 420). — Cf. III,9. 


111,25: Firmly joined together through the stars: Cf. the view of 
Anaximenes that the stars are like nails (H. DAIBER: Aetius Arabus 150 f., 
II, 14,3). 


111,27: Again Sura 51,7. 


I1J,28: The new name for the seventh heaven could simply be an 
attribute, e.g. “pure”, “unmixed” (= surah). However, A.J. Wensinck 
refers to Wahb b. Munabbih and interpretes ad-durdh as meaning “the 


visited House” (“The Ideas of the Western Semites”’ 48). 
Ii1,29: G. Virestam: K. ar-Radd 12. — Cf. above III,8. 


Ii1,31: Stra 41,11. — Cf. Anaximenes’ position that the substance 
of heaven is steam (H. Damper: Aetius Arabus 146 f., II,11,1). 


IiJ,32: Again, a useful synopsis of the names of the seven earths 
and their contents is furnished by T. Faup: “La Naissance Du Monde 
Selon L’Islam” 254 f. The “sterile wind” may be identical with the “Evil 
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Wind” of the Akkadian creation epic Eniima elif (The Ancient Near 
East; ed. by J.B. PritcHARD 32 ff.). 


TiI,34: Cf. Stra 83,7. 
I1,35: See AL-HAKm™: al-Mustadrak IV, 594. 


111,36: For the distance of 500 ‘years’: See above IJI,2 and the 
discussion in the historical analysis (p. 88). It is interesting that only the 
uppermost earth rests on a fish. This fish most probably is identical with 
the Syriac dragon or serpent Atalid (cf. above II,2). — Cf. AL-HAKim: al- 
Mustadrak IV, 594. 


III,38: Cf. above III,36. 


111,39: Cf. Siira 18,63. — Its horns are suspended at the throne: 
Either emphasizing the semi-globular shape of the universe, or “explain- 
ing” why no rain — and with it seeds — is poured down by it. 


11,40: Sura 31,16. 


IiI,41: The rock: Cf. Job 38,6; and The Book of Enoch, or I Enoch 
39: “And I saw the cornerstone of the earth.” . 


IiI,42: The chain in the ear of the fish: The chain (with definite 
article) could be the link between the uppermost and the lowest part of 
the universe (cf. above IIJ,8 about the descent of revelation). Or the chain 
may be a safeguard against uncontrolled movements of the fish resulting 
in earthquakes (cf. above III,8). T. Fahd describes another such 
safeguard: 


Cette superstructure géante tient 4 un simple mouvement de la 
Baleine. Une légende a prévu le mal et trouva le reméde. Iblis — le 
diable —, nous dit-elle, se faufila jusqu’a la Baleine et lui suggéra de 
secouer sa lourde charge et de's’en débarrasser. La Baleine concgut de 
le faire; mais, Dieu lui envoya sur-le-champ une petite béte qui lui 
entra dans une narine et pénétra jusqu’au cerveau. Le grand poisson 
gémit (et implora) Dieu, qui permit a la petite béte de sortir. Mais, 
elle se tient face a la Baleine, menagant de rentrer, chaque fois que 
cette derniére est tentée de se mouvoir. (Note 72: ... une punaise qui 
lui entra dans l’oeil et l’occupa). (T. FAHD: “La Naissance Du 
Monde Selon L’Islam”’ 253). 


T11,44: Stra 31,16. — According to T. Faup (“La Naissance Du 
Monde Selon L’Islam” 253), this bull is sometimes called ar-Rayydan. But 
in his text this bull stands on a whale. The Tard, on which it here is said 
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to stand, is in Ta‘labi’s text the name for the seventh earth (T. FAuD: “‘La 
Naissance Du Monde Selon L’Islam”’ 254, n.). 


I11,45: Siira 31,16. 
111,46: See TABARI: Gami* al-bayan XXI, 72. 


IUI,47: Stira 70,4. — 50,000 years: This probably is just the highest 
imaginable number, although it could be interpreted as the sum of the 28 
steps of 500 years (e.g. in IJI,2) and the 36,000 years up to the throne (see 
1,35). 


UiI,48: That the Gog and Magog live in six regions conflicts with 
the common division of the earth into seven climata; there they only 
occupy the seventh, or the northern parts from the fifth upward (E. 
HONIGMANN: Die sieben Klimata 178 and 149 ff.). In this context the 
emphasis is clearly on the biblical notion of their immense numbers (cf. 
Ezechiel 38,1 ff.; and M. Apap: Le Kitab al-tarbi* wa-l-tadwir d’al-Gahiz 
286 (19) + note 5). But there could be another explanation: According to 
Severus Seboht the ancients divided the terrestrial globe into five zones, 
and the corresponding 180° from North- to South-Pole into 30 parts of 6° 
each. The five zones could then be conveniently measured as follows: 

64+54+4+4+5 + 6 = 30 parts = 180°. 

Since the Gog and Magog are usually said to inhabit the northern- 
most regions of the earth, they probably were assigned the six parts of 
the northernmost zone. Hence our text would be confusing this old 
division of the globe with the seven climata (see F. Nau “Le traité sur les 
‘constellations’ ”’ 93. 


111,49: See G. ViTesTAM: K. ar-Radd 24. 


—IV,1: Stira-71,16: 


IV,2: Siira 14,33 — He subjected: Interestingly a modern book on 
the Sun discusses this idea in connection with the question whether the 
Sun is a variable star: 


The sun... was supposed originally to have been very erratic. 
Sometimes he hurried too fast on his journey; at other times he 
dawdled. On occasion he came too close to the earth; often he was 
too far away. Sometimes he failed to appear at all. Finally, with 
great difficulties, the sun was caught in a trap or a net, beaten into 
submission, and, thereafter, performed his duties with absolute 
regularity. (D.H. MENZEL: Our Sun 5). 
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IV,3: Siira 6,97. 
IV,4: Stra 37,6.7; cf. Sira 72,9 and above III,8. 


IV,5; It is impossible to say which came first; but this statement 
agrees well with the identification of a/-atir (= ether) with falak al-‘ar§ 
(= the sphere of the throne) (LANE’s Lexicon I, 19). 


IV,6: Sura 71,16; cf. Sira 20,6. — This curious explanation of the 
origins of Sun and Moon hinges on the identity of that a/-atra which 
provides the fire and the light respectively. At first sight one is tempted to 
read the word as al-atir (= the ether). But the testimony of the 
manuscripts excludes this reading. In his Lexicon, LANE mentions under 
the form thard (meaning “moisture”, “humidity”; and “moist earth”’) 
also the forms al-thard and athra as signifying “the earth”, the latter 
being used as a proper name (I, 19). 

As mentioned above in III,44, at-Ta‘labi reserves this name for the 
seventh earth. Strange as it may seem, this correlation with the seventh 
earth brings some consistency into these mysterious texts. The very next 
fragment (IV,7) states that the Sun and the devils are created from the 
same kind of fire. And several fragments in the preceding chapter assign 
the seventh earth to the devil (e.g. I1I,32.33) or make it the place of hell 
(111,36). Thus al-Maqdisi writes: 

Certaines personnes ont prétendu que l’enfer est déja créé et se 
trouve au-dessous des limites des terres inférieures; les mers le 
sépareraient des créatures; elles disent aussi que la chaleur du soleil 
et la température torride de l’été en sont le dernier reflet... (C. 
Huart: Le Livre de la Création I, 183). 


But in Greek literature, too, similar ideas are found about fire that 
comes out of the earth, apparently due to observations of volcanos (cf. 
O. GILBERT: Die Meteorologischen Theorien des Griechischen Altertums 
699 and 688 f.). 


IV,7: Al-Maqdisi gives a different commentary on the four kinds 
of fire, one that shows us in which context this question may have been 
discussed: 


Certains individus ont trouvé singulier qu’un étre animé puisse 
subsister dans l’enfer, mais c’est 4 cause de leur science insuffisante, 
car il y a plusieurs espéces de feu, telles que l’éther qu’on prétend 
exister dans les parties les plus hautes de l’atmosphére, le feu 
existant a |’état latent dans les pierres et le bois. On demanda a 
Ibn-‘Abbas quelles traditions se rapportaient a cette question. Il 
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répondit: “Il y a quatre espéces de feux, un qui mange et qui boit, 

c’est votre feu ordinaire; un feu qui ne boit ni ne mange, c’est celui 

qui est latent dans la pierre; un feu qui boit et ne mange pas, c’est 
celui qui est latent dans le bois; un feu qui mange et ne boit pas, c’est 
celui de l’enfer, qui mange la chair des damnés et ne boit pas leur 

sang; c’est comme cela que leurs 4mes peuvent subsister.” (C. 

Huart: Le Livre de la Création I, 183 f.). 

According to J. vAN Ess this discussion took a more philosophical 
turn in the school of an-Nazzam (see his article Diradr b. “Amr und die 
“Cahmiya’”’, especially pp. 241-256). Unfortunately he does not con- 
sider the traditional materials at all, otherwise their impact on later 
natural philosophy would surely emerge. — Cf. also: B.L. VAN DER 
WAERDEN: Die Anfdnge der Astronomie 27. 


IV,8: Cf. AN-Nuwayrli: Nihayat al-arab I, 40.18. 
IV,9: Sura 71,16. 


IV,10: Cf. B.L. VAN Der WAERDEN: Die Anfiinge der Astronomie 
230. 


IV,11: This could be an allusion to the number of stars. Actually, 
John Flamsteed, in his catalogue of stars of the year 1725, described 
some 3,000 stars (cf. C.A.NALLINO: Raccolta V, 177: ‘Ilm al-Falak 114). 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (p. 12) counts as many as 8,000 stars. — 
The estimate of stars varied a good deal (see: E. WIEDEMANN: Aufsdtze 
zur arabischen Wissenschaftsgeschichte 1, 82, Anm. 1: Estimated: 5,500; 
Argelander: 3,256; Heis: 5,421). 


IV,12: Cf. Pirké de Rabbi Eliezer 40: “The sun has three letters of 
(God’s) Name written upon his heart...” 


IV,13: Unfortunately the brevity of the text precludes any definite 
conclusion concerning the method by which these figures were found. If ~~ 
one farsah is 5.67 km, their equivalent would be 5,103 km and 68.04 km 
respectively. But — are they diameters or areas? A remark of al-Maqdisi 
shows that from the beginning their true value was disputed. He writes: 

Abou-Hodhaifa rapporte, d’aprés ‘Ata, que celui-ci aurait dit: 

I] m’est parvenu qu’il (le prophéte?) aurait dit que la longueur et la 

largeur du soleil et de la lune sont chacune de neuf cents parasanges; 

‘eted-Dahhak ajoute: Nous fimes le calcul, qui donna pour résultat 

neuf mille parasanges, (et cependant) le soleil est plus grand que la 

lune. Le méme ajoute: La grandeur des étoiles est de douze 
parasanges au carré. On nous rapporte d’Ikrima qu’il aurait dit: La 
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grandeur du soleil est comme celle du monde, plus un tiers, et celle 

de la lune celle du monde exactement. (C. Huart: le Livre de la 

Création II, 17). — 

But even if we do not know what to do with these figures, C.A. 
Nallino’s negative assessment does not seem to be justified. They do 
testify to a real interest in ascertaining the dimensions of Sun, Moon, and 
stars on the part of the early Muslims (which Nallino apparently denies 
— see: Raccolta V, 195-197; ‘Ilm al-falak 137-140). 

These particular figures do not occur among those of ancient 
authors discussed by O. NEUGEBAUER in his book A History of Ancient 
Mathematical Astronomy (esp. Part 2, 662 ff.). But his remarks concern- 
ing Eratosthenes’ statement that the ‘““measure of the sun” should be the 
27-fold of the ‘measure of the earth” (on p. 663) may have some 
relevance for Ibn ‘Abbas’ figure of 900 farsahs, a multiple of three (and: 
18 x 500 = 9,000). In any case, qualitatively the figures of the early 
Muslims are on the same level as those of many ancient authors (cf. 
above III,2). 


IV,14: 80 farsahs are equivalent to 453.6 km, if one is 5.67 km. It is 
curious that the height of the mountain behind which the Sun rises is also 
80 farsahs (cf. IV,37). This possibly indicates that the measure of the 
Sun was executed with the help of a waterclock (see: L.A. SEDILLOT: 
Mémoire sur les Instruments Astronomiques des Arabes 16. — Further: 
O.NEUGEBAUER: A History of Ancient Mathematical Astronomy Part 2, 
664), and perhaps it explains its crude inaccuracy (cf. p. 657 f. of the last 
mentioned book). 


IV,15: See above IV,13. — O. Neugebauer quotes an anonymous 
author and John of Damascus according to whom “the teachers of our 
Church”, or “the Holy Fathers’, as stated by the latter, held that Sun 
and earth are of the same size (A History of Ancient Mathematical 
Astronomy 663). ~ 


IV,17: Probably as-sagiya can here be interpreted as “water wheel”’. 
Thus the text is a parallel to I1V,35. The comparison with the water wheel 
is significant for the discussion of relative motion in later astronomy (see 
e.g. the example of the mill in QUTB AD-DIN a8-StrAzi’s Nihdyat al-idrak 
fi dirayat al-aflak; the relevant passage is translated in E. WIEDEMANN’S 
“Uber die Gestalt, Lage und Bewegung der Erde sowie philosophisch- 
astronomische Betrachtungen von Qutb Al- Din Al Schirazi’’ 416 f. — In 
Abii 8-Sayu’s Kitab al-‘azama, too, the falak of Sun and Moon is 
compared with a mill (ar-rahda): fol. 78 v.). 
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IV,18: Stra 36,40 and Stra 21,33. — Since a mere change of 
vocalization from falak to fulk involves one in meaning from “sphere” to 
“boat”, an obvious play on words is intended. But the early com- 
mentators stress the sphericity (cf. SUFYAN AT-TAURI: Tafsir al-Qur’an al- 
kabir 189). It is interesting that the image of the Sun and the stars as 
ships was also made current through the Placita Philosophorum (cf. H. 
DarpBer: Aetius Arabus 158 f. and 162 f., II, 22.2 and II,28.6. But it must 
have predated Greek influence: See I. LICHTENSTADTER: “Origin and 
Interpretation of some Qur’anic Symbols” 58-80, esp. 70 ff.). The image of 
the abwab as-sama@’ (= “the doors”, or probably the “hinges”, ‘‘of 
heaven’’) is also intriguing: Obviously the poles, or the axis, of the 
universe are meant. 


IV,19: This text is intriguing insofar as Qibla can hardly be 
understood as the direction towards the Ka‘ba as religious center. Qibla 
must have an astronomical-geographical meaning. Perhaps it can be 
taken as a parallel to the Babylonian Kabal Sami, which according to P. 
JENSEN means “Mitte des Himmels’’, d.i. “Meridian” (Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier 16). — Interestingly enough, D. King found such an 
astronomical definition of the Qib/a in Egypt: “... in early Muslim Egypt 
the rising point of al-jady = Capricorn, that is, the azimuth of the rising 
sun at the winter solstice, was also used to define the qibla ... This 
direction was later favored as the qiblat al-sahaba, that is, the qibla of the 
Companions of the Prophet Muhammad who first occupied Egypt, and 
hence many medieval mosques in Cairo face this direction.” (in: Review 
on E.S. KENNEDY, A Commentary upon Birini’s Kitab Tahdid al-Amakin 
321). — According to A.J. Wensinck, the Ka‘ba was believed to be 
exactly opposite the center of heaven (Polestar) (see: “The Ideas of the 
Western Semites’’ 47). The religious implications for the choice and 
change of the Qib/a in Qur’anic times cannot be developed here. 


IV,20: IV,2 — Note especially that the sphere: of the Sun, the 
Moon, and the stars resolves between the sky and the earth. 
Sama’ (i.e. “the sky’’), therefore, is not the equivalent of “sphere”, e.g. of a 
planet. 


IV,21: This is commonly interpreted as a foreboding of the Day of 
Resurrection. But the theological implication that the directions depend 

_ on the Creator’s will, not on the Sun or a natural order, was not 
_ forgotten. It is amazing how eagerly the question was discussed which 
geographical direction was right and which one left (even by people like 
al-Biruni and Ibn Sina; see e.g. Nasr, S.M. and Mohaghegh, M.: A/- 
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Biruni and Ibn Sina, al-As’ila wa ‘l-Ajwibah (Questions and Answers), 
question 7, p. 30). The priority of East or West is important in the early 
geographical writings as determining where to start counting the 
longitudes (cf. E. HONIGMANN: Die sieben Klimata 155). The priority of 
South over North is expressed in the division of the seven climata: The 
first is always the southernmost. But the distinction of the directions is 
charged with religious fervour because the localization of the deities 
depended on it. Thus the Sabians are said to have directed their prayers 
towards the North-pole (see D. CHWoLson: Die Ssabier und der 
Ssabismus II, 5, + extensive note 29 on pp. 59 ff.); and the Mandeans 
consider it as the localization of the world of light (cf. K. RUDOLPH: 
Theogonie, Kosmogonie und Anthropogonie in den mandaeischen Schriften 
200, n. 5). In his K. ‘Aga’ib al-mahligdt (pp. 30 and 40) aL-QazwinI even 
speaks of special powers of both poles. Discussions on the priority of 
directions are also preserved in the Placita Philosophorum (H. DAtBER; 
Aetius Arabus 146 f., II, 10. 


For the text cf. AL-BUHARI: at-Ta’rih al-kabir 1V2, 341, nr. 3245. 


IV,23: A sea under the throne: This is clearly not a geographical, 
but a celestial ocean (cf. Siira 52,5 and I,11 of the present treatise). 


IV,24: Cf. above IV,21. Here the “Rise where you set!” must refer 
to the Day of Resurrection, when the Sun is supposed to rise in the West. 


IV,25: In The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (p. 5) only 200 angels are 
said to rule the stars. The number 360 here is probably determined by 
the division of the ecliptic into 360 degrees. One wonders whether the 
pictures supposedly assigned to these degrees by the Babylonians did 
not become angels (cf. D. Cuwo.son: Uber die Uberreste 462. Some of 
these pictures are enumerated in M. ULLMANN: Die Natur- und Geheim- 
wissenschaften im Islam 294 f.). — In antiquity as well as in the Middle 
Ages it was a common view in traditional circles that the angels were 
charged with moving the Sun and the other celestial bodies (see the 
interesting opposition of Cosmas and Philoponos’ ideas in W. WoLsKa: 
La Topographie Chrétienne 168. — And the essay of H.A. WOLFSON: 
“The Problem of the Souls of the Spheres” 67-93). — Cf. also the 360 
‘urwas and the angels, in: AN-NUWAyYRI’s Nihdyat al-arab I, 41. 


IV,26: This remarkable mechanistic explanation of the Sun’s motion 
is discussed in the historical analysis (p. 103). Its particular interest stems 
from its resemblance to the famous and productive theory of impetus 
which occupied the minds of scholars from Hipparchos or John 
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Philoponos to the scholastics at the university of Paris (see: M. CLAGETT: 
The Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages 505-525; and E. GRANT: A 
Source Book in Medieval Science 275 ff.). 


IV,27: The idea that the Sun must be prevented from setting 
everything afire is also known from other authors. In Cosmas In- 
dicopleustes’ view that is why there is water in heaven (see: W. WOLSKA: 
La Topographie Chrétienne 175). Rabbi Eliezer says that “the sun’s rays 
and face, which are turned downwards (to the earth), are of hail; and 
were it not for the hail which quenches the flames of fire the world would 
be consumed by fire...” (Pirké de Rabbi Eliezer 40). The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch seems to say the opposite: “‘And a hundred angels keep 
warm and light up the sun” (p. 12; but other angels guard the treasuries 
of the snow and ice: p. 5). 


IV,28: Cf. above IV,25. The two angels (?) in charge of the Sun are 
perhaps identical with the two planets closest to it, and the two angels 
standing in the East or the West respectively may also be stars rising or 
setting just at this time (the paranatellonta?). Cf. the two stars carrying 
the Sun: W. Petri: “Ananija Schirakazi’” 276. — And: D. PINGREE: 
“Astronomy ‘and Astrology in India and Iran” 242. 

Rabbi Eliezer also knows of the adoration of the Sun: “The 
Shekhinah is always in the west. (The.sun) sets and worships before the 
King of Kings, the Holy One, blessed be He, saying: Lord of all worlds! 
I have done according to all that Thou hast commanded me.” (p. 39) 

He also hints at the identity of what is called the pole of the Sun; he 
says: “The aperture which is in the midst of the firmament is named 
M’zarim and (the sun) does not go forth or set therein except once in its 
great cycle; (thereon) it goes through it as on the day when it was 
created.” (Pirké de Rabbi Eliezer 39). — Note 8 explains that this great 
cycle extended over 28 years. Thus we can conjecture that the 28 steps of 
500 ‘years’ each (see above III,2) refer to the cycle of 28 years. In this 
period the Sun would cover its whole course, before being sent out again. 
Perhaps the 28 years were simply multiplied by 1000 to prolong the life of 
the world in one cycle. ~ 

According to LANg’s Lexicon (I, 220), butndnu al-‘ar§ means: “The 
lower, or lowest, part, or the foundation of the ‘arsh (vulgarly held to be 
the throne of God)”. The Arabic text seems to say that the Sun goes up 
that far, hence it is not limited to one heaven, but traverses all. This it 
does apparently every day. Is the throne, therefore, always in the west? 
— However, the 360 towers in which it can rest before proceeding 
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towards the throne indicate that this journey takes at least a year, or a 
cycle of years. For they make no sense as subdivisions of a day. Normally 
the word burg denotes a sign of the Zodiac; but this passage seems to 
speak of a division of the ecliptic into 360 parts, unless it refers to a cycle. 
If so, and if burg has the usual meaning, it would take the Sun 30 years to 
reach the throne. Finally, the view that the Sun soars higher than all the 
other stars is not unusual at all. It was already held by the Greek 
philosophers Anaximander and Leucippos (see: H. DiELs: Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker 12 A 11; 67 A 1), as well as by the ancient Indians (see: 
W. KirFEL: Die Kosmographie der Inder 23). The Armenian cosmograph 
Ananiya Shirakazi adopted it, too, but placed the seven leading stars (cf. 
above III,4: eight stars!) still higher (W. Perri: “‘Ananija Schirakazi”’ 
275). — Interestingly The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (p. 63 ff.) speaks 
of 364 thrones. 


IV,29: Cf. The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (p. 12): “Fifteen myriads 
of angels go out with the sun and attend him during the day, and by night 
one thousand.” — The two angels: Cf. the two stars which carry the Sun 
(W. Petri: ‘“Ananija Schirakazi’’ 276). — The cooling water: See 
above IV,27. Apparently this cooling produces the sound one might hear. 


IV,30: Rabbi Eliezer provides a fuller description of this kind of 
solar observation in the course of the year; he writes: 


In 366 (degrees) the sun rises and declines, it rises 183 (degrees) // 
in the east, and it declines 183 (degress) in the west corresponding 
to the 365 days of the solar year. (The sun) goes forth through 366 
apertures and enters by the east; 90 days it is in the south (east) 
quarter, 91 days in the north (east) quarter and one aperture is in the 
middle and its name is Nogah. — (At) the Tekuphah of Tishri (the 
sun) begins from the aperture of Nogah and goes through its 
revolutions towards the south quarter, through one aperture after 
another until it reaches the aperture of Bilgah. (At) the Tekuphah of 
Tebeth (the sun) begins from the aperture of Bilgah and continues 
its course, returning backward through one aperture after another 
until it reaches the aperture of Ta‘alumah, through which the light 
goes forth, as it is said, “And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth 
to light” (Job XXVIII, 11). (At) the Tekuphah of Nisan (the sun) 
begins from the aperture of Ta‘alumah, and it goes to the north 
quarter through one aperture after another until it reaches the 
aperture No‘aman. (At) the Tekuphah of Tammuz (the sun) begins 
from the aperture No‘aman and goes on its course, returning 
backwards through aperture after aperture until it reaches the 
aperture Cheder whence the whirlwind goes forth, as it is said, ““Out 
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of the chamber cometh the storm and cold out of the scattering 

winds” (ibid. XXXVII, 9). — Through these apertures which are in 

the east (the sun) // goes forth and opposite to them in the west (the 
sun) sets. (Pirké de Rabbi Eliezer 37 ff.). 

This is obviously the same system as in the Arabic texts; it is also 
alluded to in The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (p. 15) and in The Book of 
Enoch, or I Enoch (p. 151). But the numbers indicate that the Arabic 
texts preserve the older, more primitive version. For an astronomical 
interpretation of this system see O. NEUGEBAUER: ‘“‘Notes on Ethiopic 
Astronomy”. This method of keeping track of the Sun is perhaps of 
Egyptian origin (cf. E. WIEDEMANN: Aufsdtze zur arabischen Wissen- 
schaftsgeschichte 1, 139; according to al-Qazwini, the Egyptian temple 
of Dendera had 180 such windows; see K. ‘Aga’ib al-mahligat Ul, 
130). 


IV,31: Sitira 70,40; cf. Stra 26,28 and 37,51. — Note the plurals Easts 


and Wests. This is a clear instance of the Qur’anic text providing the 


occasion for reflection on natural phenomena and the adoption of 
scientific elements. They seem to agree with those discussed in the 
previous section, the variances attributable to misunderstanding. Or does 
the text allude to some other time-keeping device, e.g. towers arranged to 
show the date? But it is difficult to see how so many could show a 
difference. 


IV,32; This text clearly refers to the signs of the Zodiac. The distance 
of one barley-corn between two steps is particularly interesting. This 
would be as little as 0.00275 m; hence the 30 risings of every tower would 
amount to 0.0825 m, together for all 12 towers 0.99 m. All this is based 
on the relationship: 


72 barley-corns = 1 uS = 2/5 cubits; 
1 cubit = 180 barley-corns; 
1 cubit = 0.495 m (19 1/2 ins.). 


(The first two correlations are taken from O. NEUGEBAUER: A History of 
Ancient Mathematical Astronomy Part 1, 514, note 1; and the third from 
L. DELAPORTE: Mesopotamia 224). — If the correlations of later Muslim 
scientists are adopted, a barley-corn is slightly bigger: 0.0034635 m (or 
0.00375 m), depending on the value of the cubit (0.49875 m or 0.5404 m). 
For instance, in A’-SirAzi’s Nihayat al-idrak the correlation is: 1 cubit = 
24 fingers; and: 1 finger = 6 barley-corns. (Cf. E. WiepEMANN: “Uber 
die Dimensionen der Erde nach muslimischen Gelehrten” 251. — Further: 
W. Hinz: Islamische Masse und Gewichte 54). 
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IV,33: Cf. above IV,29 and 28. — One angel: In the Ethiopic 
Enoch, too, only one angel (Uriel) is the leader of the celestial bodies 
(The Book of Enoch, or I Enoch 151). 


IV,34: This explanation of eclipses seems to be unique. It is 
noteworthy that al-Hatib al-Bagdadi insists that God with His power 
brings about the eclipses through the motions of Sun and Moon, 
although he knows that they occur at their conjunctions and oppositions 
(R. fi <ilm an-nugiim fol. 7 r.). 

I do not know which Ibn al-Buhari is meant here (reg. the name cf. 
F. ROSENTHAL: A History 349 n. 2 and GAL I, 366), but the statement is 

not found in at-Ta’rih al-kabir or at-Ta’rih as-sagir of the well-known 
Muhaddit AL-BUHARI. 

IV,35: 3 farsah = 3 x 5.67 km = 17.01 km. Note that this sea is 
located below the sky (cf. IV,20). Siira 21,33. — Of special interest is that 
“al-falak”’ here clearly means “revolution” and not “sphere”’; the latter 
translation probably came up under the influence of Greek astronomy 
(cf. IBN QuTAYBA: Kitdbu ’l-Anwa’ 124). 

This curious explanation of solar eclipses is remotely reminiscent of 
Anaximander’s. In his view they are “caused by temporary stoppages of 
the apertures in the rings”’, in the case of the Sun the hole in the rim of its 
wheel (see J.L.E. Dreyer: A History of Astronomy 15; from AgETius 
II,24, 28, 29; Diets, 354-59). The lifting of the Sun at sunset seems to 
correspond to its yearly motion: According to AN-Nuwayri’s Nihdayat al- 
arab I, 41.3 it has its place in the seventh heaven in winter, while it is in 
the fifth heaven in summer. Cf. also Empedocles’ view that the course of 
the Sun is the outer limit of the world (H. Damper: Aetius Arabus 138 f., 
II, 1,4. — cf. above IV,28). The veil of darkness probably corresponds to 
the lowest heaven called vilin in Talmudic teachings (see above III,0): 
“According to some, it appears in the morning and disappears in the 
evening... according to Berachoth 58> the Wil6n is rolled up in order that 
the light of the second heaven, the Rakia, may be seen.” (The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 5, note VI,1; p. 63 ff.: The Sun has 7 circles). 


IV,36: That the Sun sets with a sound is not an unusual assertion 
(cf. R. EisLer: Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt U1, 487, + note 1). But that 
night and day are believed to do the same is rather curious. The 
Babylonian practice of linking sounds with meteorological phenomena is 
an illuminating parallel (cf. F.X. KuGier: Sternkunde I, 1. Teil: 91). 


IV,37: This mountain is probably identical with the Babylonian 
“mountain of the East” (see P. JENSEN: Die Kosmologie der Babylonier 
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237 ff.). The height of 80 farsahs (= 453.6 km, if 1 farsah = 5.67 km) is, 
of course, above any earthly measure. But even as late as the 13th 
century the well-known scholar Qutb ad-Din a8-Sirazi greatly over- 
estimated the height of the highest mountain: 2 1/3 farsah (= 13.23 km, 
if 1 f. = 5.67 km); see E. WieDEMANN: “Uber die Gestalt, Lage und 
Bewegung der Erde sowie philosophisch-astronomische Betrachtungen von 
Qutb Al Din Al Schirazi’’ 399. Al-Qazwini mentions even higher figures: 
20, 100 and 1000 farsahs (see K. ‘Aga’ib al-mahligat 1, 151). Concern- 
ing this mountain see also A.J. WENSINCK: “The Ideas of the Western 
Semites”’. 


IV,38: Rabbi Eliezer records the rivalry between Sun and Moon in 
full, but omits the theory of the lunar phases which, according to B.L. VAN 
DER WAERDEN (Die Anfange der Astronomie 230), is of Babylonian origin. 
Cf. also: P. SCHNABEL: Berossos 257 ff.; and: S. Toutmin: “The Astro- 
physics of Berossos the Chaldean”’ 65-76. — The story begins at creation: 


On the fourth day He connected together the two luminaries, of 
which one was not greater (in size) than the other. They were equal 
as regards their height, qualities, and illuminating powers, ...Rivalry 
ensued between them, one said to the other, I am bigger than thou 
art. The other rejoined, I am bigger than thou art. — What did the 
Holy One, blessed be He, do, so that there should be peace between 
them? He made the one larger and the other smaller... (Pirké de Rabbi 
Eliezer 31. — Cf. also: Midrash Konen; in: A. WONSCHE: Aus Israels 
Lehrhallen Il, 175 f.). 


IV,39: Stra 36,39. — This brief text is a historically important 
testimony that the Muslims at a very early time were acquainted with the 


lunar stations (cf. M. ULLMANN: Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im 
Islam 351). 


IV,40: Stra 81,15. — This mysterious text dating from a very early 
time caused the Qur’an commentators to~-collect all the available 
information about the planets. A passage in Ast 8-Sayu’s Kitab al- 
©azama, which as-Suyuti did not quote in his compilation — probably for 
formal reasons —, contains the names of the five planets concerned. 
These names, and the order in which they are enumerated, indicate their 
age. The text is based on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas and ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib. I extract the central part: 

These are five stars: Al-Bargays (= Jupiter), az-Zuhal (= 

Saturn), ‘Utarid (= Mercury), Bahram (= Mars) and Az-Zuhara 

(= Venus). These five stars wander and rove like the Sun and the 

Moon in a circular orbit, moving along with them. All the other 
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stars, however, are suspended on the sky as the lamps in mosques 

are suspended. They turn with the sky in a rotation of praise and 

recitation of the “holy”, “holy”. (Ms. Koprili 138; fol. 58 r.) 

Then follows an instruction by the Prophet himself how these 
planetary movements can be verified in relation to the turning sky or the 
Milky Way. 

IBN QUTAYBA devotes a chapter of his K. al-anwa’ to the stars called 
al-hunnas (pp. 126-128). He lists them with their common names, 
although he also mentions the names used in Abi §-Sayh’s text, and he 
arranges them in the following order: 

Saturn — Jupiter — Mars — Mercury — Venus. 

In this work, and more concisely in his Tafsir garib al-Qur’an (p. 
517), he derives the word al-hunnas from the observation of the 
retrograde motions of the planets and the word al-kunnas from their 
disappearance: Like gazelles they go to their hiding-places (al-kinds). 

AL-HaTis AL-BAGDADI, in his.R. fi ‘ilm an-nugiim, describes these 
stars differently. He includes Sun and Moon and orders them as follows: 
Saturn — Bahram (= Mars) — Mercury — Jupiter — Venus — Sun — 
Moon. 

On the basis of one tradition he says that they are hunnas by day and 
visible by night, thus seemingly interpreting hunnas as “hiding”. But 
another tradition tells him that hunnas refers to the retrograde motion of 
the planets and kunnas to their disappearing (fol. 3 r.). — Cf. AN- 
Nuwayri: Nihdyat al-arab I, 38 ff. All these texts, obviously, contain 
very little information about the planets; but they do show that the 
Qur’an, not the will of a political potentate, aroused the early Muslims’ 
curiosity in the planets. 


IV,41: Canopus and the command: According to Abi 1-Qasim ‘Isa 
b. ‘Ali, some among the planets and the fixed stars are like troops and 
soldiers under the Sultan (or: the fixed stars are thus grouped under the. ~~ 
planets: see IBN Qayyim AL-Gauziva: Miftah dar as-sa‘ada Il, 151). We 
already encountered instances of leadership among the celestial bodies: 
Cf. above III,4 (the eight leading stars in The Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch), above IV,28 (the two in charge of the Sun) and above IV,33 
(one angel — Uriel, the leader). 

It is interesting that according to the Mandaean Scriptures the 
southern half of the world was made by Michael (the northern by 
Gabriel; cf. K. RUDOLPH: Theogonie, Kosmogonie und Anthropogonie 200, 
note 5): Is the story of Canopus connected with the war between Michael 
and Lucifer? — Further, Lucifer fell from heaven (Lk. 10,18), while Suhayl 
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( = Canopus) was kicked far into the southern sky where it is now (see M. 
HO6FNER: Die Stammesgruppen Nord- und Zentralarabiens in vorislamischer 
Zeit; in: Wérterbuch der Mythologie 1, 469, “Sternsagen’’. Also: J. 
HENNINGER: “Uber Sternkunde und Sternkult in Nord- und Zentralarabien”’ 
89 ff.). G. Abii |-Farag BAR-HEBRAEUS relates a similar Arabic story about 
Canopus in the Livre de l’Ascension de l’Esprit sur la Forme du Ciel et de la 
Terre (written in 1279; transl. by F. Nau, p. 104). But there Canopus is not 
_ + kicked, he has to flee after having broken the back of his bride Orion. 
The idea that the stars were divided into troops, each under its own 
leader, comes originally from Persia. But rebellious stars are also known 
from the Ethiopic Enoch: “And the stars which roll over the fire are they 
which have transgressed the commandment of the Lord in the beginning 
of their rising, because they did not come forth at their appointed times.” 
(See: The Book of Enoch, or 1 Enoch 42, 44 and 80, note 5). 


IV,42: The idea of transformation seems to have been fairly 
common in early Arabic literature: Cf. M. ADapb: Le Kitab at-Tarbi* 318 
(100), nr. 206. See also: Ef! IV, 527 (art. by ScHoy). 


IV,45: The Ms. K6priilii 138 of Ast 8-Sayu’s K. al-‘azama actually 
has the reading “al-islam”. The reading “al-ilam”’ (= “pain”) is perhaps 
the product of rationalization. It is noteworthy that Canopus was 
somewhat of a novelty for the Greeks as well: It was one of the 
stars named “only yesterday or the day before yesterday” (F. BoLt: 
Sphaera 174). The reason for this is probably its rare visibility in Greece. 
That Canopus in this text is said to rise in “Islam” cannot be meant in a 
temporal sense, rather as implying that it was brought into submission by 
transformation. 


IV,47: Sura 113,4. — The term “al-gdasiq”’ is another stimulus of 
-cosmological thinking. In-AL-HaATIB-AL-BAGDADI's-R. fi ‘ilm-an-nugum it 
is connected with the Moon (fol 7 v): It is called ‘‘gasiq” because of its 
eclipses. But it is explained that the Prophet sought refuge from the 
corresponding evil because under the cover of darkness evil-doers can 
commit more sins. To fear an evil from the eclipse was apparently 
considered a deviation from monotheism. 

The explanation offered in IV,47 for “‘al-gasig” may be an appli- 
cation of an old weather maxim based on the anwa’ (C. PELLAT: 
“Dictons Rimés, Anwa’ et Mansions Lunaires chez les Arabes’’, especially 
pp. 20 f.). But it is at least unusual that the term “‘al-gdasiq’’ should stand 
for the invisibility of the Pleiades due to the proximity of the Sun. An 
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early expert of the Arabic language, al-Ansari (d. 182 H./798 A.D.) uses 
“‘magib” (= absence) instead and explains it as the period of ‘‘some fifty 
nights” during which the Pleiades cannot be seen. And AL-QAZwinI, in 
his K. ‘Aga’ib al-mahligat (p. 43), uses the term “istisrar” (= hiding). The 
Arabs believed that this was the time most plagued with disease (Abi 
Yusuf Ya‘qib b. [brahim aL-AnsArI: K. al-Atar; ed. by Abii ]-Wafa; p. 
205, nr. 917. He actually says: Between rising and setting!). — For the text 
see AT-TABARI: Gami‘ al-bayan XXX, 352. ‘ 


IV,48: The star of the early morning: This, again, must be the 
constellation of the Pleiades. When the Sun has passed them on its course 
through the ecliptic they re-appear in the eastern sky shortly before 
sunrise (early in May). This is the beginning of the hot season. 


IV,49: The star: According to al-Ansari (see above IV,47), the term 
“‘an-nagm” (= star) is used generally for every star, but in particular for 
the Pleiades, A marginal note in AL-HATIB AL-BAGDADI's R. fi‘ilm an-nugiim 
(fol. 3r) explains it as the Pleiades; and so does AT-TABARANT in al-Mu‘gam 
as-sagir 1,41. 


IV,50: Cf. Siira 44,9. — In the background is here probably some 
theory like that of the Pythagorean philosopher Philolaos that the final 
destruction of the world may come about through a fire from heaven (cf. 
H. Darper: Aetius Arabus 142f., Il, 5,3). — Note that the editor of AL- 
HAKiM’s al-Mustadrak reads “‘ad-daggal’’ (IV, 459). 


V,0: Note that this chapter says nothing about “the hours”, inspite 
of its heading. 


V,1: Concerning the two angels see above IV,28. — The pearls are 
probably identical with the crystal that in ancient Persia was suspended 
in front of the royal tents as symbol of the Sun (see J. REINER: 
Zarathustra 116). Or perhaps they were part of that crown which ~ 
according to The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (p. 16 f.) is given to the Sun 
every morning at sunrise and taken away when it sets. But in that case 
400 angels are involved. 


V,2: Apparently a counsel against too much speculation. See AL- 
HAxkm: al-Mustadrak I, 36. 


V,3: Stra 21,30. — Cf. above III,24 and III,9. The priority of the 
night over the day is significant because the day as a calendar unit begins 
at sunset (see F.K. GinzEL: Handbuch der mathematischen und techni- 
schen Chronologie 1, 256). 
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V,5: J. VAN Ess, in his recent book Zwischen Hadit und Theologie (p. 
75 ff.), discussed this tradition in detail and placed it into its context. — Cf. 
also the extensive materials collected in R. ElsLer’s Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt 11, esp. 513 ff. AL-BuHARI: Al-Adab al-mufrad 269:331 nr. 
770. ; ; 


~ 


VI,1: In a rare display of critical attitude Nuh b. Abi Maryam is 
accused of being a “wadda‘’’, that is according to Dozy’s Supplément an 
inventor of traditions. Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi has the same text, 
but he interprets the measures in his own way: 

Dieu, quand il voulut créer l’eau, créa d’abord de la lumiére un 
corindon vert, et il lui donna telles qualités de longueur, largeur et 
profondeur qu’il connait seul. 

But a few pages later he says that water was the first: 


La premiére chose créée ici-bas fut l’eau et l’air, comme le dit 
Modjahid; la terre fut créée de l’eau; ce sont la les bases du monde; 
puis la lumiére et les ténébres. (C. Huart: Le Livre de la Création 
138 and 145). 

It is interesting to note that according to Empedocles’ cosmology 
water was produced by pressurizing the earth (H. DaIBErR: Aetius Arabus 
142 f., II,6,3). — Cf. also A.J. WENsINCK: “The Ocean” 6. Further, cf. 
above III,8. 


VI,2: Cf. above IIL,8. — Tapari: Tafsir XV,249. AL-HAKm: 
Al-Mustadrak II,341. 


VI,3: Cf. O. EtssFELDT: ‘“‘Das Chaos in der biblischen und in der 
phénizischen Kosmogonie”’ 258 ff. 


VI,4: Armies: Probably they are called “armies” because God uses 
them to carry out His punishment (cf. the Qur’anic stories of the Flood _ 
and the destruction of the people of ‘Ad by a devastating wind: Siiras 
29,13 ff., 41,15; 46,20 ff.; 69,5). 


VI,5: This text seems to describe pictorial representations of the 
wind-god as known from Syria (cf. E.A. WALLIS BuDGE: The Book of the 
Cave of Treasures 30). 


VI,6: Cf. above VI,4. — Siiras 41,15; 46,20 ff.; 69,5. 


VI,8: The sterile wind: Cf. above III,32. It is supposedly called 
“sterile” because it never carries rain and pollens as the other winds do 
(cf. below VI,18,25). This is the explanation of ad-Dahhak in IBN Abi 
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D-DuNyYA’s Kitab al-matar fol. 69 + 71. That the winds are kept in 
treasuries is also the view of the Ethiopic Enoch (The Book of Enoch, 
or I Enoch 39 f.). 


VI,9: Cf. above VI8. 


VI,10: It is interesting that seven winds are already known in the 
Akkadian Creation Epic Enima elis (see The Ancient Near East 32). — 
The Ethiopic Enoch distinguishes between four winds of blessing and 
prosperity and eight hurtful winds: “... when they are sent, they bring 
destruction on all the earth and on the water upon it, and on all who 
dwell thereon, and on everything which is in the water and on the land” 
(The Book of Enoch, or I Enoch 163 f.). 

Inn Asi D-DuNyYA quotes this text in his Kitab al-matar with trivial 
variances on fol. 73 r. (Ms. Kopriilti K. 388, 3). But on fol. 72 v. he has a 
similar one derived from Ibn ‘Abbas; there the names a/l-MunsSirat and 
ar-Ruha’ replace an-Nasirat and ad-Dariyat respectively. An-N@Sirat is 
mentioned in Stra 77,3; al-MubaSsirat in Sura 30,46; al-Mursalat in Stra 
77,1; ad-Dariyat in Stra 51,1; al-‘Aqim in Stra 51,41; as-Sarsar in Suras 
69,6; 41,16 and 54,19; al-<Asif in Stra 10,22 and al-Qasif in Siira 17,69. 
That all these eight winds are mentioned in the Qur’4n and none is 
defined by the direction from which it is blowing indicates that they have 
their place in the commentaries of the Qur’an, but not in meteorology. 
Their number was probably adapted to the common system of winds. 
Thus already Aristotle considers eight winds (see O. GILBERT: Die 
meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums 544 ff.). 


VI,11: Cf. above VI,10: The second text from Ibn Abi d-Dunya. 


VI,12: This text enumerates the common meteorological winds 
known to the Arabs. The definition of al-Ganiib and as-Samadl, the south- 
and_the.northwind, as_left_and_right of the Qibla_indicates_that-it 
originated in a region east of Mecca. But Qibla, again, may have an 
astronomical-geographical meaning (cf. above IV,19). The same tradi- 
tion is derived from a certain HuSnam of Balh in IBN ABI D-DUNYA’s 
Kitab al-matar fol. 72 v.); the transmittors — among them a certain Abii 
Ma‘Sar, who may or may not be the famous astrologer — obviously 
were so faithful to their sources that they left the adjectives unchanged. 
To find a wind, al-Qda’im, listed as “‘the breathing of creation” is highly 
interesting. It probably refers to the cosmic breathing (cf. above III,8, 
with the parallels in Greek philosophy indicated in the commentary; and 
below IX,5 of the present treatise). 
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VI,13: The fact that only four winds are mentioned here shows that 
not they but the four cardinal directions are of concern in. this text. After 
the Ka‘ba itself became the center of all directions it is difficult to 
conceive that it was built in relation to only one of them. 


VI,14: The directions of as-Saba and ad-Dabir show that the 
author of this statement was situated west of Mecca. 


VI,15: That al-Qabil replaces as-SabaG as the eastwind is less 
significant than the definition of an-Nakba’ as blowing from the four 
directions (cf. above VI,12). Is this perhaps the whirlwind? 


VI,16: Since the rising of Canopus is considered, Ibn ‘Abbas must 
have tried to introduce more exact definitions of the directions by 
pointing to the time-factor. Winds and directions change when the Sun 
travels south. 


VI,17: The reason must be the same as in the following text. 


VI,18: Inn Api D-DuNyA’s Kitab as-sahab (= The Book of the 
Clouds) may be only part of the K. a/-matar; in any case, the fragment is 
quoted there on fol. 69 r. The contrasting description of the two winds is 
obviously based on the local observations of the Arabs; in the desert 
pollens must appear to be gifts from Paradise. The place of Paradise and 
Hell is somewhat intriguing. But this fragment seems to agree with The 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch (pp. 7 ff.): In the third heaven Enoch is first 
led into a beautiful garden, and then to a terrible place in the northern 
region where the evil-doers are tortured. That Hell is in the northern 
region was therefore probably the common view. 

Cf. aT-TABARI: Gami‘ al-bayan XIV, 22. 


VI,19: The spirit came to you: The best manuscripts have ar-rih 
(= the spirit), the others ar-rih (= the wind). The meaning, nevertheless, 
is probably the same. As O. Eissfeldt observes, the riiah in Gen. 1,2, too, 
should be understood as “wind” (“‘Das Chaos in der biblischen und in 
der phonizischen Kosmogonie” 258). Cf. AL-BUHARI: At-Ta’rih al-kabir 
Ill, 1 p. 347. 


VI,20: Cf. also above VI,19. 


VI,21: Apparently the southwind usually brings rain with it in one 
area or the other (cf. IBN QuTAYBA: K. d-ahwd\}64: “Rain ¢omes with 
al-Ganub”’. — And aL-Qazwini: K. ‘Aga’ib al-mahligat 1, 96). 


x 
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VI,22: As-Samal is probably said to have this effect on account of 
the dry heat which it picks up when it passes over the northern deserts. 


VI,23: Cf. above VI,22; unless “the wind” again refers to as-Samal, 
the reason is probably the movement of the air alone. 


VI,24: The first part of the text is strongly reminiscent of a 
description of the winds in the Ethiopic Enoch, probably its ultimate 
source: 


1. I saw the treasuries of all the winds; I saw how He had 
furnished with them the whole creation and the firm foundations of 
the earth. 2. And I saw the corner-stone of the earth: I saw the four 
winds which bear (the earth and) the firmament of the heaven. 
3. And I saw how the winds stretch out the vaults of heaven, and have 
their station between heaven and earth: these are the pillars of the 
heaven . 4. I saw the winds of heaven which turn and bring the 
circumference of the sun and all the stars to their setting. 5. I saw the 
winds on the earth carrying the clouds: I saw ‘the paths of the 
angels: I saw at the end of the earth the firmament of the heaven 
above. 6. And I proceeded and saw a place which burns day and 
night, where there are seven mountains of magnificent stones, three 
towards the east, and three towards the south. 7. And as for those 
towards the east (one) was of coloured stone, and one of pearl, and 
one of jacinth, and those towards the south of red stone. 8. But the 
middle one reached to heaven like the throne of God, of alabaster, 
and the summit of the throne was of sapphire. (The Book of Enoch, 
or 1 Enoch 39-41). 


One wonders whether there is also a connection with the cosmic 
whirl-winds which according to Anaximander and Anaxagoras move the 
stars (cf R. E1sLer: Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt 1, 93, note 4). 

As-Samél passes through the garden of ‘Aden: Since it is the 
northwind, this garden must be Paradise as above in VI,18. That it has its 
own distinctive scent is, of course, a new observation. 

The directions by which the winds are defined are in this passage 
somewhat confusingly determined. Apparently hadd must be interpreted 
as the place of origin. ' 

The kursi banat na‘§ used to fix the hadd of the northwind is a group’ 
of stars in Ursa Maior called sarir banat na‘s in AL-QAZWINI’s K.‘Aga’ib 
al-mahliqgat 1, 30), situated “‘at the throat, the chest and the two front 
knees”. It is curious that not simply the Pole-star is used as in VI,16 
above. 


VI,25: Al-MubaSsira: Cf. above V1,10 and Stra 30,46. But its 
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function in this context seems to be different from the one indicated by its 
name and the Qur’anic verse. By contrast the other two winds are clearly 
named after the action they are doing. 

He sends the pollens: Cf. above VI,18. — Stira 15,22. Cf. at-TABARI: 
Gami< al-bayan XIV, 21. 


VI,26: The wind has a wing: Cf. above VI,5. The Moon retreats 
into a covering of water: This is probably a fragment of a theory of the 
lunar phases or eclipses (cf. above IV,35). 


VU,1: Siira 30,48. — This is probably influenced by the discussion 
about the earth or the sea being the source of rain and hence of all other 
water (see O. GILBERT: Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen 
Altertums 393 ff. — Further: H. Darper: Aetius Arabus 172 f., Il, 4,3.5). 
— In his K. ‘Aga’ib al-mahligat I, 93 f.) aL-Qazwini offers an 
interesting compromise solution: On a hot day very fine water particles 
rise from the sea, and from the earth dust particles, They collect in high 
altitudes, the water particles turning into rain and the dust particles into 
wind. But he probably adopted this theory from Greek meteorology (see 
O. GILBERT: ibid., 523 and 465 ff., especially Aristotle’s theory). 


VU,2: Cf. below VII,11 and 13. The source of rain is in this text 
the ocean under the throne (cf. above I,11 and below VII,33 and 34). The 
idea of the wind carrying the water down from heaven and pouring it out 
on the clouds like seeds is intriguing. It agrees with the explanation above 
in III,39 why the “sterile wind” is sterile. Apparently the wind is thought 
to be some sort of animal or angel. 


VII,3: The ten mountains: It seems noteworthy that the Ethiopic 
Enoch always speaks of seven mountains (The Book of Enoch, or 1 
Enoch 40 f.; 52; 59; 166). 
The statement about the clouds and the wind is clearly the only 
reason why this text is included here. eos se —— 


VII,4: Siira 51,2. 


VIU,5: The clouds are the sieve of the rain: Elsewhere Ka‘b is quoted 
as saying that the ice is coming down from the fourth heaven (below 
VII,32). Perhaps the clouds are supposed to protect mankind from that ice. 
— Or is it their function to regulate the downpour of rain and to prevent 
flooding (cf. below VII,8)? 


VII,7: Inn Asi p-DunyA quotes this tradition with trivial differences 
on fol. 64 v. of his Kitab al-matar (Ms. Ko6priili K. 388, 3). The context 
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indicates that the statement is intended to islamicize natural forces by 
making Allah their real cause. — AHMAD B. HANBAL: Musnad 5, 435. 


VII,8: The people of the Flood: The sinful contemporaries of Noah 
(cf. Sira 29,13 f.; cf. above VII,5). 


VII,10: One would assume that in a desert area “plenty of rain” is 
something to be looked forward to. But the verb used here definitely 
means “‘to consider as a bad omen”. It remains uncertain, unfortunately, 
to which region this prediction is supposed to apply. 


VII,11: Cf. above VII,2 and below VII,13. Since rain is such a 
heavenly blessing, the clouds apparently are believed to mark the area 
that is to receive it. 


VII,13: Cf. above VII,2 and 11. 


VII,14: Cf. above VII,2,11 and 13. — Like the dung: The basic idea 
is probably the same as in VII,2, namely that the rain fertilizes the earth. 


VII,15: Stra 39,21. — It is remarkable that a8-Sa‘bi emphatically 
adopts the meteoric theory of the origin of water on earth against the 
prima facie meaning of the Qur’an and ordinary appearances. He shares 
this theory with many Greek philosophers (cf. O. GILBERT: Die 
meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums 405 ff.). 


VU,16: Stira 69,11 and 69,6 (cf. The Book of the Secrets of Enoch 
54 f). , 


VII,17: With the knowledge of the keepers: They have a re- 
markably important role, presumably at God’s side. Since they — 
endowed with knowledge — keep a record of the celestial waters one is 
inclined to regard them as persons, probably angels. The vocalization 

— then would be al-huzzan- But the continuation of the text seems to 
indicate that it refers to reservoirs (al-hazzdGn. A similar conception is found 
in The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (p. 54 f.). 


VU,18: Probably this statement is again based on the notion of rain 
making the earth fertile (cf. above VII,2 and VII,14; below VII,20). 


VII,20: Cf. above VII,2,14 and 18. 
VII,21: Cf. above VI,25 and Siira 30,46. 


VII,22: This description of the wind driving the clouds away from 
the edge of heaven and earth closely resembles early Greek conceptions 
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(cf. O. GILBERT: Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums 
395). 


VII,24: In them is your sustenance: In the desert it is obvious that 
there is neither vegetation, nor food, without rain. 


VI,25: Clearly, rain is God’s special gift, the symbol of all others. 
— as-SAri‘T: al-Umm I, 224. IBN asl D-DunyA’s Kitab al-matar has 
a similar text (fol. 60r). 


VII,26: God is above time; He is the real cause of all natural events. 
The statement underscores the principle of radical monotheism, it does not 
refer to amounts of annual precipitation. 


VII,27: Cf. above VII,26. In this statement, however, the idea of 
keeping records entered, an angel being charged with that office. This 
idea may be inspired by chapter 40 of The Book of the Secrets of Enoch 
where Enoch relates how he himself wrote down such matters (pp.54f.). 

But there are passages in IBN ABI D-DuUNYA’s Kitab al-matar that 
suggest that records of annual rainfall may have been made already under 
the Umayyad administration (cf. fol. 52 r. — 53 v.). 


VII,28: Cf. above VII,2. — Inn Api p-DunyYA: Kitab al-matar fol. 
63 r. 


VII,29: The quantity of rainfall is not the only factor in determin- 
ing its value for vegetation; this must be the underlying observation. — 
IBN Api D-DuNnyYA: Kitab al-matar fol. 51 r. 


VU,30: Nothing is known about the scientific interests of the 
famous Umayyad prince Halid b. Yazid (d. 85 H./704 A.D.) in 
meteorology. But Ibn Hallikan calls him the most learned of the Qurays 

~in all sciences; and AL-*ASKARI, among other authors, mentions in his 
Kitab al-awa’il that Halid b. Yazid was the first to have astrological and 
medical books translated (Ms. Istanbul, Hekimoglu 689; fol. 191 r.; in 
the new edition by as-Sayyid As‘ad Tarabzini al-Husayni; Medina, s.a., 
on p. 304; II, 145 in the edition of M. al-Misri and W. Qassab, Damascus 
1975. — See, however, M. ULLMANN’s recent article: “Halid ibn Yazid 
und die Alchemie: Eine Legende’’). In any case, if this statement about 
rain is really by him, it shows more sophisticated reflection and obser- 
vation than all the others contained in this chapter. 


VU,31; Cf. above VII,15. © 
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VII,32: This seems to be the highest place of the ice found in 
Arabic literature. According to The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (p. 5) “the 
treasuries of the snow and ice” are in the first heaven, and according to the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi 3), they are in the second heaven. 
In Ka‘b’s view it is apparently the long fall that makes ice harmless: Does 
he mean the slowly falling snow? 


VU,33: This text and the following one seem to be the only ones 
among the many texts speaking of the various heavens that mention 
earthly animals as living in these upper regions. The difference between 
salt- and sweet-water animals is not even heeded here, unless the waters 
of the lowest heaven are to be understood as identical with al-Baki, 
which according to I,14 contains sweet-water. Ibn ‘Abbas, when pressed 
for an answer, stayed within his cosmology and did not introduce a new 
theory, such as that of spontaneous generation. In Arabia much was 
known on frogs (see AL-QAZWINI: K. ‘Aga’ib al-mahligat I, 138 ff.). : 


VU,34: Cf. above VII,33. — The people of Noah: cf. Sura 29,13. 
The idea that this water “‘under this heaven’ is the location of 
punishment is unusual. But The Book of the Secrets of Enoch has a 
parallel text about “the prisoners suspended, reserved for (and) awaiting 
the eternal judgement” in the second heaven (p. 6). These prisoners are 
probably the fallen angels. Salman al-Farisi apparently has this text in 
mind, but did not get it quite right. 


VI,35: Originally this must have referred to Adam’s tallness. Thus 
in Jewish literature it is said that he “reached from the earth to the 
firmament” (The Book of the Secrets of Enoch 40, note 11). The text 
probably inspired Ibn an-Nafis to assert that Kamil must have had a 
very big body (M. MEyErHoF and J. ScHacut: The Theologus Autodi- 
dactus of Ibn al-Nafis 40). 

VIII,1: Siira 2,19. 

VUII,2; Siira 13,12. 


VUUI,3: The Jews said: In the traditions this phrase is often used to 
establish a connection with Biblical revelation, being hardly more than a 
literary device. Here, however, the phrase may have a historical basis, 
namely a passage in the Ethiopic Enoch, which alludes to “the secrets of 
the thunder, and how when it resounds above in the heaven, the sound 
thereof is heard” (The Book of Enoch, or 1 Enoch 113). But Enoch only 
says that he saw these secrets and leaves them unexplained, a question- 
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mark for the curious reader. The idea of thunder being an angel probably 
comes from the same source. — Cf. AHMAD B. HANBAL: Musnad I, 274. 
— AT-Tirmib!: as-Sahih, Tafsir S. 13,1 (II, 190). 


VIII,4: With the praise-formula: The idea of thunder praising God 
is reminiscent of the Song of the Three Young Men (51). Cf. above VIII,3. 


VIII,6: As mentioned above in IV,7, the angels are created from 
fire. — It is interesting that according to this text one sees the sawd‘iq, 
while the Qur’anic verse in the beginning of the chapter describes how 
people block their ears against them. In the first instance one might 
translate the word with “lightning strokes”, but for the Qur’anic verse 
“thunderclaps” seems more appropriate. E. Wiedemann has tried to 
elucidate the difference between the various forms of lightning and 
reached the following conclusions: 

Fir den Unterschied zwischen al Barq (Blitz) und al Sa‘iga 
(Blitzschlag mit Donnergekrach, der einschlagt) ergibt sich nach der 
Berliner Handschrift (We 1813) folgendes: Wahrend der Blitz (Barq) 
leuchtender Rauch, der in den Teilen der Wolke verteilt ist, ist, 
leuchtet der Blitzschlag auf einmal auf, dabei sind die Teilchen 
vereinigt und er tritt nur auf einer Seite im Unterschied vom Blitz 
aus. Die Materie des Blitzes ist fein, die des Blitzschlages dicht. Der 
Rauch, der die Materie des Blitzes bildet, wird, wenn er in der 
Wolke langere Zeit verweilt, zu Stein (Donnerkeil!) und steigt mit 
dem Blitzschlag herab und richtet grossen Schaden an allen K6rpern 
an, durch die er hindurchgeht. (E. WiEDEMANN: “Uber die Dimensio- 
nen der Erde nach muslimischen Gelehrten’’ 254, note 2).: 


VIII,7: Cf. above VII,27. — According to a tradition in IBN ABI 
D-DunyYA’s Kitab al-matar (fol. 61 v) the angel Michael is in charge of 
raindrops and vegetation. 


VIIIL,8: Cf. above VIII,4. 


VIII,9: The word here used for “lightning” is a/-barg, which does 
not seem to agree with E. Wiedemann’s distinction (VIII,6 above). For 
the image of lances of fire would be better expressed by as-sd<iga. 
Cf. this vision of Enoch: 

And I saw the places of the luminaries [and the treasuries of the 

stars] and of the thunder, [and] in the uttermost depths, where were a 

fiery bow and arrows and their quiver, [and a fiery sword] and all the 

lightnings. (The Book of Enoch, or I Enoch 38). 

Cf. AT-TABARI: Tafsir I, 343 — aL-BAYHAQt: as-Sunan al-kubra Iii, 
363. 
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VIII,10: Inpn Apt p-DunyA: Kitab al-matar fol. 67 v. 


VIII,11: Rufa7il: Probably the angel Raphael (cf. above VIII,7, 
where Michael is said to be in charge of raindrops and vegetation). 


VIII,12: Cf. above VI,25 and VII,21; the wind there has apparently 
been replaced by an angel here. Note that here the verb sa‘gat is used as 
we would expect according to E. Wiscensan s distinction (cf. above 
VIII,6 and 9). 


VIII,13: This tradition is indeed quoted by IBN Api D-DuNyYA, 
namely on fol. 64 v. of his K. al-matar; however, he speaks of an angel 
urging on the clouds (yazguru as-sahab). — AL-BUHARI: Al-Adab al- 
mufrad 252:300 nr. 722. — at-TaBARI: Tafsir 1,341 nr. 436. 


VIII,14: Cf. above VIII,12. — at-TaBari: Tafsir 1,339, 343. 


VIII,15: Cf. above VIII,4. — It is curious how an angelic expla- 
nation of thunder can be coupled with such a rational element as the 
collisions of the clouds. 


VIII,16: AT-TABARI: Tafsir I, 344 nr. 446. 


VIII,17: Lightning here is described as one of the beings under God’s 
throne in Ezekiel’s vision (Ezekiel 1,10). Verse I,14 actually describes how 
these four living creatures “darted to and fro, like a flash of lightning”. 
Enoch had a similar vision of such beings; he describes them as follows: 


And I looked and saw other flying creatures, their names 
phoenixes and chalkadri wonderful and strange in appearance, with 
the feet and tails of lions, and the heads of crocodiles; their 
appearance was of a purple colour, like the rainbow; their size nine 
hundred measures. Their wings were like those of angels, each with 
twelve, and they attend the chariot of the sun, and go with him, ~~~ 
bringing heat and dew as they are ordered by God. (The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 12 ff.). 


VIII,18: This curious theory is probably based on the straightfor- 
ward observation that hail falls during thunder-storms. 


VIiI,19: Cf. above HI,20; and VIII,12. 


VIiI,20: Oceans of fire: The source is probably The Book of Enoch, 
’ or I Enoch (p. 34). . 


VIII,21: Cf. above VIII,6: According to E. Wiedemann’s theory, 
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the matter of the s@‘iga is dense and can thicken to the point of becoming 
stone. 


IX,1: Cf. above I,8. — In Egypt the snake was the symbol for stars 
(see F. BoLL: Sphaera 172). 


IX,2: Cf. above I,8. 


IX,3: The reptiles: Instead of one snake, there are now several. Or 
should we think of phoenixes and chalkadri here? (Cf. above VIII,17). 


IX,4: The gates of heaven: The idea is probably taken from The 
Book of Enoch, or 1 Enoch (p. 163 ff.). Beneficial and destructive winds, 
snow, rain, dew, and locusts, etc., all have their special gates in heaven. 
Cf. AL-BUHARI: al-Adab al-mufrad 268:328 nr. 765. 


IX,5: Through which it breathes: Cf. above IJI,8 and VI,12. 
According to ARISTOTLE’s Physics (213 b 22-27) the Pythagoreans “held 
that void exists and that it enters the heaven itself, which as it were 
inhales it, from the infinite air.” (Cf. J.A. Puitie: Pythagoras and Early 
Pythagoreanism 64 and 73). The idea was also publicized through the 
Placita Philosophorum (H. DatBer: Aetius Arabus 128 f.). 


IX,6: Cf. above IV,21: The discussions about which part of the sky 
was right and which one left. According to the Placita Philosophorum (H. 
Darper: Aetius Arabus 146 f.), the East was commonly considered right, 
and the West left. The meaning appears to be that this gate opens 
towards the West; cf. the apertures of the Sun in IV,30. 


Tx Ge above IX,6. — The security against drowning: Cf. Genesis 
9,14. — aL-BuHARI: al-Adab al-mufrad 268:328 nr. 765. 


IX,8: The gate of heaven: Cf. above IX,5. 
A--security: Cf. above [X,7..-—--AL-BuHARI: -al-Adab—al-mufrad——- —- ——- —— 
269:329 nr. 767. The place where the Sun rose: Obviously it was 
considered a place only after God had divided the sea and dried the 
ground so that His people had a safe passage. Cf. ABU Nu‘aym: Hilya I, 
320. 


TX,9: Actually Quzah was a pre-Islamic deity (cf. the article “Kaws 
Kuzah” by T. Faup and E. WiEpDEMANN, in: EJ? IV,804 ff). Ast 
Nu‘ayM: Hilya I, 309. A security: Cf. above IX, 7. 


IX,10: Cf. above IX,7. — See aL-HAKm: al-Mustadrak II, 149 
(instead of al-qaus here an-nugiim). 
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IX,11: Sira 11,44. — Concerning Qausu Quzaha see above IX,9. 
The text still retains the marks of the pre-Islamic conception of the 
weather-god Quzah, hanging up his bow in the clouds after the 
thunderstorm, which has been transformed into the biblical notion of a 
security. The bow could remain a bow, but string and arrow had to be 
removed. See M. HOrner: “Quzah’’; in: Worterbuch der Mythologie 426. 


X,0: It is somewhat surprising to find a chapter dealing with 
earthquakes in a context of meteorology. But according to F.X. KUGLER: 
_Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel (II. Buch, I, 127), the ancient 
‘Babylonians believed that the weather-god also caused the earthquakes 
and the ensuing destructions. Apparently the Babylonians were not alone 
in linking earthquakes with meteorological phenomena: ARISTOTLE did 
so, too(Meteorologica I,7 + 8; 365 a 14 — 369 a 9). 


X,1: A mountain called Qaf: Probably it is identical with the 
mountain of Diamond in I,14. But according to XI,1 of this treatise it - 
consists of an emerald. Down to the rock: Cf. above IIIJ,23; 34; 38; 39; 
40; 41; 43; 44; 45; 46. 


As the text itself observes, the whole region around the town is set in 
motion. Apparently the author of this theory realized that it could not 
explain locally limited: earthquakes. O. GILBERT has shown that the 
Greeks, too, found it difficult to explain such restricted earthquakes (Die 
meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums 293 ff.). The town 
moves, but not the town (itself): The Arabic construction with dina is 
somewhat obscure, but this seems to be the meaning. 


XI,1: Cf. above X,1. —A&-Sahrastani, in one of his harmonizing 
explanations of medieval texts, identifies this mountain Qaf with the 
earth shadow cast into surrounding space (see Al-Hay’a wa I-Islam 160 
ff.). But his arguments are not convincing. a i 

The sides of heaven: In the background is the image of the vault of 
heaven, the firmament as a cupola-structure (cf. above III,14 and 15; 
Stira 2,22). 


X1,2: Stra 38,32. — Cf. above IV,35: vilin in Talmudic texts. 
A green mountain: Cf. above X,1 and XI,1. 
The green colour of the sky: Cf. above III,16. 


XI,3: On a green rock: Cf. above III,23. 


XI,4: The mountains: Cf. above III,8 and below XI,6.- For a 
similar line of comparisons, but with a different ending, see above VII,3. 
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XI,5: Abi Qubays: As G. RENTZ writes in the ZJ2(I, 136), the age 
of this sacred hill east of Mecca is‘often underscored: ““Adam and other 
ancients are sometimes said to be buried there. The hill’s older name was 
al-Amin, given because the Black Stone was kept safe there during 
Noah’s Flood.” (Cf. AL-QAZwinI: K. ‘Aga’ib al-mahliqat 1, 152). 


XI,6: Cf. Sira 16,15. 
XII,1: Cf. above I,14. — New here is the interval of air. 


XII,2: Cf. above I,14 and III,0; 1; 2; 3. On the back of the fish: Cf. 
above II,2 and III,36; 38. Bahamut: Cf. Psalm 50,10 and Job 40,15. An 
animal with that name is also mentioned in The Book of Enoch, or 1 
Enoch (p. 115). Being a male monster, it is there associated with the 
female monster Leviathan. But while the latter dwells “in the abysses of 
the ocean over the fountains of the waters”, Behemoth is said to occupy 
“with his breast a waste wilderness”. In none of these texts Behemoth is a 
fish. I assume, therefore, that Behemoth was confused with the cosmic 
dragon described above in IJ,2. 

In Midrash Konen the great ocean is said to stand on the fins of the 
Leviathan (see A. WUNSCHE: Aus Israels Lehrhallen II, 187). 


XII,3: 500 years: Cf. above III,2. — Midrash Konen has a fairly 
similar text: 


Unsere Rabbinen haben gelehrt: Der Wohnkreis (Gesamtum- 
fang) der Welt ist eine Reise von 500 Jahren. Ein Drittel ist Wiiste, 
ein Drittel Bewohntes, ein Drittel Meer. Wie viel betragt das Drittel? 
166 Jahre und 8 Monate... Siehe, die Héhe der Welt von der Erde bis 
zu den Himmeln ist 500, und wie ihre Hohe ist ihre Lange... (A. 
WUNSCHE: Aus Israels Lehrhallen 178). 


Further, Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi recorded such measures of 
the earth; as he says, people disagree: 


On n’est pas d’accord sur la mesure de la terre. Une tradition 
prétend que Makhoil aurait dit: «La distance entre la partie la plus 
éloignée du monde et la partie la plus rapprochée est de cing cents 
ans; deux cents ans sont occupés par la mer, deux cents par une 
partie inhabitée, quatre-vingts ans par le territoire de Gog et Magog, 
et vingt ans par celui qu’occupe le reste des créatures”. Qatada 
aurait dit: “Le monde est de 24,000 parasanges; l’empire des Négres 
est de 12,000 parasanges; celui des Grecs de 8,000, celui des Persans 
de 3,000, et celui des Arabes de 1,000 parasanges”. Abdallah ben 
<Omar aurait dit: “La partie habitée par les Négres nus est plus 

penal que le reste.” (C. Huart: Le Livre de la Création Il, 40 
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He continues to quote Ptolemy’s figures, but leaves no doubt that he 
prefers the figures of Qatada and Makhoil. 


XI,4: Here again Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi reviews several 
theories, but gives preference to the traditional ones: 


Le flux et le reflux ont amené diverses explications. Aristote 
prétend que la cause en git dans le soleil qui meut le vent; lorsque 
celui-ci devient violent, il produit le flux, et le reflux quand il se 
radoucit. Kimdos croit que le flux provient de l’eau des fleuves qui se 
déverse dans la mer, et le reflux de l’arrét de ce déversement; 
quelques-uns ont dit que ce phénoméne provient des mouvements et 
des repos alternatifs de la terre. Parmi les astronomes, il y en a qui 
expliquent le flux par le cours de la lune, et le reflux par son décours 
... Certaines légendes rapportent que Dieu a un ange préposé aux 
mers; lorsqu’il plonge sa main dans la mer, celle-ci s’enfle, et se 
dégonfle quand il la retire. Si c’était vrai (et Dieu seul sait mieux la 
vérité!), il vaut mieux y croire que de pencher vers des explications 
qui ne renferment pas de vérité; et si quelqu’un exprimait l’idée que 
c’est cet ange qui fait souffler les vents, cause du flux, ou augmente le 
debit des fleuves, ou produit ce phénoméne lors de la croissance de la 
lune, de fagon a concilier les legendes et les opinions philosophiques, 
ce serait la une bonne doctrine; mais Dieu sait mieux la vérité! (C. 
Huart: Le Livre de la Création Il, 43). 

Cf. also E. WIEDEMANN: Aufsdtze zur arabischen Wissenschaftsge- 


schichte I, 152. 


XII,5: Cf. above XII, 1 and 2; and 1,14. 


XII,6: This and the following text probably stem from a more 
concrete description of what was called above the “enclosed ocean’’, 
“enclosed wave”, or “wave held off from you” (cf. I,11; If1,17; III,20; 
IV,35). 


XO,7: CE above XII,6. Ss ; rr —— 


XII,8: Cf. above XII,3: The measures of the earth. In Ka‘b’s view, 
evidently, the sea is only slightly bigger than the earth. 


XII,9: Only the second part of this tradition seems to have 
cosmological significance; it is a version slightly different from the 
tradition above in XII,5. — The first part obviously belongs into a legal 
or ritual context: Which water can be lawfully used to perform the 
_ purification rite prescribed before the official prayer and after some 
specified acts like sexual intercourse? If the reasons of the lawgiver were 
known, the cosmological sense of the ritual restriction might be 
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understood as well. What is sought in wudaz’ cannot be mere physical 
purification, sea-water would do that, too. But sea-water is not “living 
water’, it does not even produce vegetation. Therefore it cannot be a 
symbol of that new life sought in the rite of purification (cf. G. VAN DER 
LEEUW: Religion in Essence and Manifestation 1, 343 f.). The sea remains 
under the spell of death and the forces opposed to the Creator. 


XIII,1: The conception of the heavenly tree with four rivers issuing 
from its stem was probably borrowed from apocalyptic literature. Thus 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (p. 7 f.) contains a very similar text; the 
most obvious difference is that Enoch sees this tree already in the third 
heaven. He writes: 


And in the midst (there is) the tree of life, in that place, on 
which God rests, when He comes into Paradise. And this tree cannot 
be described for its excellence and sweet odour. And it is beautiful 
more than any created thing. And on all sides in appearance it is like 
gold and crimson and transparent as fire, and it covers everything. 
From its root in the garden there go forth four streams which pour 
honey and milk, oil and wine, and are separated in four directions, 
and go about with a soft course. And they go down to the Paradise 
of Eden, between corruptibility and incorruptibility. And thence 
they go along the earth, and have a revolution in their circle like also 
the other elements. 


The two hidden ones: According to this tradition these two rivers do 


not seem to leave Paradise. — AHMAD B. HANBAL: Musnad III, 164, — AL- 
HAxkm: al-Mustadrak I, 81. 


XIII,2: With the exception of the Nile, which here replaces the 
Tigris, these rivers occur already in ‘Genesis 2,10-14. Due to the difference 
of language the first two have slightly different names: Pishon and 
Gihon. Whether the Nile or the Tigris are named as one of the four 
apparently depends on the geographical area in which this saying 
circulates. — The early geographer Ibn Rustah places the first two rivers 
in the vicinity of the Euphrates; for he writes: 

Le Saihan, le fleuve d’Adana et de Missisa, prend sa source en 

Asie mineure, et se jette dans la mer Méditerranée. — Le Djaihan 

prend sa source en Asie mineure, passe entre Missisa et Kafr-Baya, 

et se jette dans la mer Méditerranée. (in: Al-a‘laq an-nafisa; transl. by 

G. Wiet, as Les Atours Précieux 101). Musi: Sahih 2183 (2839). 


XIII,3: Cf. above XIII,1: The text quoted from The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch; instead of the river which pours oil, we have here the 
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river Sayhan, the river of water in Paradise. The author of the tradition 
apparently deemed water as valuable as oil. 


XIIT,4: If the hero of this story is indeed a grandson of the biblical 
Esau, as the genealogy indicates, the discovery of the sources of the Nile 
would date back to a very early time. Unfortunately nothing seems to be 
known about the source of this story. Al-Mas‘idi, too, knows a story 
about the discovery of the sources of the Nile: but according to him the 
name of the discoverer was ‘Imran b. Gabir. Despite some variants, his 
story clarifies some elements of ours: 

Many persons believe the stories connected with this subject, 
whilst they are rejected by many sound men. We will not repeat tales 
like that of Imran Ben Jabir, who is said to have reached the sources of 
the Nile, and to have crossed the sea on the back of an animal, laying 
hold of its hair. This, they say, was a marine animal, of such celerity 
that it accompanied the sun in its course. By seizing its hair "Imran 
crossed the sea, seeking the bed of the sun, at once he saw the Nile as it 
comes forth from golden palaces; they say also that the angel who 
guards the sources of the Nile gave him a bunch of grapes, and that he 
returned to the man who had seen him when he set out, to describe to 
him how he had managed to reach the Nile, but he found him dead. (A. 
SPRENGER: El-Mas‘idi’s Historical Encyclopaedia 1, 293 f.). 

God determined for him: A deterministic way of saying that he 
made such a resolution. 

A green sea: This may be the ocean as in al-Mas‘tdi’s story. But it 
could also be that the adjective “green”, usually attributed to the ocean 
(cf. above III,16), is used here to emphasize the largeness of a lake. 

An animal... a foe of the Sun: This immense sea-animal is probably 
none other than the sea itself (cf. Tiamat in the Akkadian creation epic 
Eniima eli§; The Ancient Near East I, 31 ff.). 

The fact that the discoverer is directed to traverse this sea-or lake~ 
obviously implies that the Nile comes from the other side. But there is no 
trace in this text of the theory of a subterranean channel carrying the 
waters of the Nile north into Egypt (cf. W. Wotska: La Topographie 
Chrétienne 267). Apparently the Nile flows through the “green sea’’. 

A land of iron ... copper ... silver ... gold: Obviously a purely 
schematic division of the globe — the greater the distance, the more 
valuable the metals. Interestingly, Abu. 1-Farag BAR-HEBRAEUS, as late as 

the thirteenth century, used silver and gold as the distinguishing 
attributes of the lands close to the sources of the Nile. 

But in his geography the Nile issues from the waters of the mountain 
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of silver; one branch flows through the land of gold while the other, 
identical with the Nile, enters Egypt (Le Livre de l’Ascension de l’Esprit 
123). -_ 

A wall of gold: See above al-Mas‘udi’s story. 

In Ast §-Sayu’s Kitab al-‘azama the story continues: Ha’id wants to 
enter Paradise, inquires about the sphere of Sun and Moon and wants to 
ride on it around the world (vol. 78 v.). 


XIII,5: As of everything else in nature, God is also the real cause of 
the flooding of the Nile. In the background, however, looms the theory 
of intercommunication of earthly rivers. Thus even the Indus is said to 
have the same origin as the Nile (see AL-Mas‘UpiI: Kitab at-tanbih wa I- 
israf; transl. by Carra de Vaux: 83, + note 1). This theory is perhaps 
based on the fact that the same animals, especially crocodiles, are found 
in both rivers (cf. F. Krarrt: Geschichte der Naturwissenschaft I, 160). 


Conclusion: From what is creation made? — The four elements 
named (water, wind, light, darkness) may have been intentionally 
opposed to the four elements known from Greek philosophy. They are 
probably derived from Jewish speculations on creation; for they occur 
among the eight things supposedly created on the first day (heaven, earth, 
light, darkness, tohu, bohu, wind, water — cf. Pirké de Rabbi Eliezer 13 
f.). They are the basic elements, if we disregard tohu and bohu; for 
heaven is made of light and earth of water. They are mentioned as such 
also by Mugahid, the early Qur’4n commentator (cf. C. Huart: Le Livre 
de la Création I, 145). SuFYAN AT-TAuRI mentions five: Fire, light, 
darkness, water, and earth (see: Tafsir al-Qur’an al-kabir 16:1:889, + 
note: Ibn al-‘As: water, light, darkness, wind, and earth). This Ibn al-‘As 
most probably is identical with the ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr of our concluding 

tradition, hence this is only-a variant text: Note that Bardaisan has the —---——-- - 
same five elements as those mentioned by Sufyan at-Tauri (see H.J.W. 
DriJvERS: The Book of the Laws of Countries 1). 

Furthermore, in the note referred to above, the editor of SUFYAN AT- 
Tauris Tafsir quotes yet another tradition about the elements of 
creation; this, too, is derived from ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr and confirmed by 
Ibn ‘Abbas. It only mentions four elements: Light, fire, darkness, and 
earth (wet). The Arabic term translated here as “earth (wet)” is at-tara, 
and not at-turab, as in the examples above. Referring back to the 
mysterious text about the origins of Sun and Moon (IV,6) the choice of 
the term at-tard is rather intriguing. There can be no doubt that it is here 
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synonymous with at-turab. But as a consequence the origins of Sun and 
Moon become even more mysterious. 

As far as the elements are concerned, the above mentioned texts 
should be a warning not to assume that every discussion of the elements 
by Arab scholars presupposes an acquaintance with Greek philosophy. 
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Skeptics, 32, 37 

Sky, 82f., 87, 90-93, 99, 142f., 147f., 
150-152, 162, 167f., 171, 193, 213, 

" Ws 

Sleep, 160 

Slinkers, 106, 152 

Smaragd, 82, 86, 135, 141, 189 

Smoke, 106, 153 

Snake, 81, 107f., 130, 168, 185, 194, 
233 

Snow, 230, 233 

Soldiers (stars as), 97 

Soothsayer, 31 

Soul(s), 20, 22, 40, 45, 81, 137 

South, 20, 110, 158, 214 

South Arabia, 70, 114 

South-Pole, 91, 101f., 201 

Space, 15, 77-79, 93, 188, 190, 234 

Spain, 23 

Speech, 161, 189 

Sphere(s), 17, 20-22, 32, 34, 59, 72, 
77, 79f., 83, 93f., 99f., 102, 105, 
147-150, 177, 182, 185, 193, 202f., 
205, 213, 239 

Spindle, 148 

Spirit, 31, 40f., 56, 158, 225 

Spring(s), 161, 163, 188 

Staff of Moses, 145 

Stagnation, 1, 23, 36 

Stars, 15, 18, 25-29, 32-34, 41, 59, 71- 
75, 82-84, 93-97, 100, 103f., 106f., 
140, 142, 146-148, 150-153, 183, 
193, 202-207, 211-216, 220-222, 
233 

Stations (lunar), 26, 71, 90-93, 149, 
152, 219 

Steam, 140, 142f., 204, 207 

Stoics, 77, 84 

Stone(s), 19f., 86f., 140, 143, 157, 
203, 207, 233 

Style and composition, 13,38 

Stylus or pen, 81-85, 88, 130, 132, 
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135-137, 140, 183, 189, 192-196 

Suhayl, 96f., 152, 220 

Sulphur, 143 

Summer, 148 

Sun, 15, 22, 26, 28f., 41, 45, 48, 59, 
71, 73, 83, 86f., 89f., 92-108, 120, 
134, 144, 146-151, 154, 159, 169, 
171, 175, 198, 200 f., 205, 209-222, 
238-240 

Sunna, 13, 76, 178-180 

Sunrise, 68, 99, 101, 151, 158f., 169, 
233 

As-Surah, 142, 207 

Syrian(s), 44, 86, 193, 223 


Tabhit, 30 
Table, 42, 71 


Tablet, 48, 81-85, 88, 135-137, 192- 
194 

Tafakkur (or Fikr), 39, 44-52, 75 

Tafsir, 73, 75 

At-Tara, 88, 208, 239 

Tawahhum, 31 

Techniques, 75 

Tent, 134, 141, 192, 204 

Theologians (Theology), 11, 19, 23, 
30, 38, 50, 58, 61, 70, 80f., 84 

Thorn, 145 

Throne, 40f., 45, 55f., 58-61, 77-95, 
98, 100-108, 130-151, 156, 159, 
161, 167f., 182-185, 189f., 193f., 
198, 201-203, 206, 208-210, 214- 
216, 227, 232 

Thunder, 41, 52-56, 78, 113-115, 161, 
163, 165-167, 230-234 

Thunderbolts, 56, 165-167 

Thunderclaps, 165, 231 

Thwasha, 192 

Tigris, 174, 237 

Time, 108, 155, 185, 199, 229 

Tohu, 239 

Tongues, 130, 132, 184, 189 
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Torah, 72, 194f. 

Tower (burg), 101 f., 149f., 215, 217 

Tracks, 142, 207 

Tradition (Islamic), 10-14, 19, 23, 25, 
28 f., 33-35, 38, 46f., 53f., 63, 65- 
67, 71 f., 178, 180 

Translations, 2, 8, 36, 53, 59 f., 63-69, 
73f., 115, 188 

Trees, 155, 160, 174, 237 

Tropoi, 32 

Turks, 23 


Ubiquity (of Allah), 60, 185 

Umayad, 76, 229 

Universe, 19, 55-60, 64, 76, 78-87, 90- 
95, 98, 177, 184, 190, 202, 208, 213 

Uterus, 40 


Vacuum (or void), 190, 233 

Vegetation, 56f., 87, 111, 163, 229, 
231 f., 237 

Veil(s), 40, 61, 99, 105, 133f., 141, 
147, 151, 171, 191, 218 

Venus, 22 

Vipers, 87, 143, 168 

Visions, 71 

Volcanos, 210 
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Water-skin, 172 

Water wheel, 99, 212 

Wave (enclosed), 72, 139, 141 f., 150, 
167, 202, 236 

Weather, 55, 96 

West, 18-20, 23, 99, 101, 148-151, 
157, 214, 217, 233 
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Wheel (of the Sun), 100, 105, 109, 
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